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PREFACE 
A Mongſt thoſe many things which are made 
publick ; it may be thought, perhaps, of ſer- 
mon ; that they ate, of any other, the leaſt wanted, 
c and, for the future, leaſt likely to be found wanting: 
5 ſince to that rich and inexhauſtible ſtore, with which 
the learned and orthodox divines of England have 
already furniſhed us, there is daily freſh addition, 
from worthy and able 57 8 | Neither. have we, 
cauſe to fear a ceſſation in this kind; or that ſo 
eat a bleſſing is ſikely to fail us, for the future; 
3 ſuch ſecurity, not only from the unwearied 
zeal of preſent divines (of whom we may always 
hope a worthy ſucceſſion) but, from the juſt eſteem, 
which the publick neyer fails to.ſhew for ſuch pi- 
ous diſcourſes. Upon which account, we find that 
many of theſe are every day made publick ; and, as 
it were, forced into the world; notwithſtanding. the 
great modeſty of their authors whoſe humble thoughts 
and d:youtly reſigned affections, lead them not 
towards eminence and advancement in the world. 
It may ſeem ſtrange: therefore, that in ſuch an 
age as this, any one ſhould. be ſo officious, as to 
ſearch after, and publiſh the ſermons of a man long. 
ſince dead, who (himſelf). never meant to oubliſh 
any; or thought ſa highly of himſelf, as that he 
could benefit the UNE by ſuch a publication, = 
It js certain, that we muſt not ever imagine, nor 
can it enter into a mind truly chriſtian, that becauſe. 
we ſee not an apparent change for the better, in the 
lives of chriſtian profeſſors; that, therefore all, 
preaching is ineffectual; or, that here in England, 
the labours of the moſt eminent divines that. per- 
haps the world ever afforded, have been of no uſe 
| 0 T. III. A | x at 
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at all: it might be ſaid with the ſame reaſon (though 
very profanely and wickedly) that becauſe the chri- 
ſtians are not reported to exceed the other nations 
of the world, in probity, and good living; but are 
ſaid to be rather inferior in this reſpect, to the civi- 
Hzed people, whether Pagan or Mahometan, ly+ 
ing round them; that therefore the chriſtian religi- 
on is of no effect at all, nor any ways operative nh 
on the lives of its profeſſors. n 
But, if we conſider this as becomes us; and not 
perverſely, as many do; it will be found that we 
are, even in this ſenſe, the moſt highly indebted to 
chriſtianity; and ſhould look upon it as the greateſt 
bleſſing imaginable; not only forits ſpiritual advan- 
tages, which are unſpeakable; but for its temporal 
benefits and ſecurities ; in as much as that mankind 
being ſo inclinable to ill, we ſhould have a religion 
ſo full of all good precepts, and ſo enforcing with 
reſpect to all the duties of morality and juſtice. So 
that our amazement ought rather to be; how men, 
with ſuch a religion, ſhould lead ſuch lives; and 
how malice, hatred or diviſion, ſhould have place 


in ſuch ſocieties as theſe ; which we might expect 


to ſee diſtinguiſhed from all others, rather by a per- 
fect harmony and agreement, than by the fierceſt 
quarrels, contentions and animoſities. 

And, indeed, when we conſider the nature of 
preaching ; how excellent an order and eſtabliſhment 
it is; how highly raiſed and magnified in the chri- 
ſtian world: when we conſider numbers of holy 
men ſet apart for this great work ; having all ad- 
vantages given them, the better to ſet forth thoſe 


- glorious truths of revelation, and to create a reve- 


xence of religion in the minds of men ; when we 
conſider the ne of a church- aſſembly, and 
the awful preſence and authority of the chriſtian o- 
rator; we may be apt to wonder perhaps, why we 
ſee not greater and more happy effects hereof, in = 
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world. However we muſt of neceſſity conclude, 
that this inſtitution being undoubtedly ſo powerful a 
ſupport of our religion; if ſuch aſſemblies as theſe 
were not upheld, if ſuch authority as this did not 
ſubſiſt, the conſequence would be, that as in a little 
time there would be no more chriſtianity left in the 
world, ſo neither any morality ; fince, notwith- 
ſtanding all the helps of preaching, and the aſſiſtance 
and ſupport which virtue receives from hence, the 
lives of men are till ſo far from being reform'd, and 
the world fo little improved in theſe latter ages. 
But, how reverently ſoever we have cauſe to 

think concerning this inſtitution, and the undoubted 
2 effects of it upon mankind; and, whatever 
igh opinion and eſteem we may juſtly have of 
their performance in whoſe hands this power is plac- 
ed ; it ſcems not wholly impoſſible, but that there 
may be ſome defect in this great affair; and that 
the cauſes of ill fucceſs may not lie altogether in the 
depravity, perverſeneſs, or ſtupidity of mankind, 
who are the hearers and readers of theſe doctrines. 
In ſome countries, and amongſt ſome ſorts of 
chriſtians, we have ſeen, that the whole of this in- 
ſtitution has not been appropriated to ſpirituals ; but 
that a great part of thoſe divine exhortations have 
had fomething in common with the policies of the 
world, and the affairs of government, and, of what- 
ſoever benefit this may have been to mankind, or 
to the peace of the chriſtian world ; it muſt be own- 
ed that preaching itſelf, will be ſo much the leſs 
apt to make any happy revolution in manners, as it 
has at any time been ſerviceable to revolutions in 
ſtate, or to the ſupport of any other intereſt than 
that of Chriſt's kingdom. 

Nor do we find, ſince the arts of government and 
myſteries of religion, have been thus ſuited together, 
that either has been much advantag'd by the union; 
it having never yet r that divinity has been 
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greatly bettered by policy; or that policy has beer 
any where mended by divinity. © 2 
Amongſt thoſe writers who have been forward 
in making this unproſperous alliance, and building 
a political chriſtianity; there has been * one of our 
nation [in the time wherein our author liv'd) who, 
whether he may have been ferviceable any way to 
the civil government, or chriſtian church; it may 
be concluded, at leaſt, that he has done but very 
ill ſervice in the moral world. And however other 
parts of philoſophy may be obliged to him, eth:eþs 
will-appear to have no great ſhare in the obligation. 
He has, indeed with great zeal and learning, been 


oppoſed by all the eminent and worthy divines of 


the church of England and had the ſame induſtry 
been applied to the correction of his moral princi- 
ples, as has been beſtowed in reſuting ſome other of 
his errors, it might perhaps have been of more ſer- 


vice to religion in the main. 


This is hz, who reckoning up the paſſions or af- 
fections by which men are held together in ſociety, 
hive in peace, or have any correſpondence one with 
another, forgot to mention kindneſs, friendſhip, ſo- 


eiableneſs, love of company and converſe, natural 


affection, or any thing of this kind; I ſay forgot, 


- becauſe I can ſcarcely think ſo ill of any man, as 
that he has not by experience found any of theſe 
affections in himſelf, and conſequently, that he be- 


lieves none of them to be in others. But in the 


place of other affections, or good inclinations, of 


whatever kind, this author has ſubſtituted only one 
maſter- paſſion, fear, which has, in effect, devour'd 


all the reſt, and left room only for that infinite paſ- 
ſion towards power after power, natural (as he 
affirms) to all men, and never ceaſmg but in death 4. 


* Mr. Hobbs. & Leviathan p. 47. 
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So much leſs. good nature has he left with mankind 
than what he allows the worſt of beaſts: havin 
allotted to us, in the way of our nature, ſuch mill 
chievous paſſions as are unknown. to them; and 
not ſo much as allowed us any degree of their good 
ones, ſuch as they all are known to have, and are 
never wanting to exert towards their own kind: by 


which excellency of nature (fo little reckon'd upon 


in the caſe of mankind) their common. intereſt is 
* and their ſpecies propagated and main- 
tain d. 

Had not the poiſon of theſe immoral, and (in rea- 
lity,) Atheiſtical principles been diffuſed more than 
tis eaſy to imagine, (at that time eſpecially when 
Dr. Whichcote appeared) we ſhould, perhaps, where 
morality was concerned, have heard leſs of terror 
and puniſhment ; and more of moral rectitude and 
good nature. At leaſt, it ſhould not have grown 
cuſto to explode good nature, and detract from 
that —. which is aſcribed to natural temper, and 
is accounted natural afection, as having ground and 
foundation in meer nature : on the contrary; it 
would have been the buſineſs of thoſe who had ma- 
naged the cauſe of religion, to have contended for 
theſe better diſpoſitions; and to have ſhewn, how 
deep a root and foundation they had in human na- 


ture; and not, juſt contrary-wiſe, to have built on 


the ruin of theſe. For, with ſome people, this was 
then become a method to prove chriſtianity. Re- 
velation was to owe its eſtabliſhment to the depreſ- 
ſion and lowering of ſuch principles as theſe, in the 
nature of man: and the weakneſs of theſe was made 
the ſtrength of religion. As if gaod nature, and 
religion, were enemies: a thing, indeed, fo un- 
thought of, amongſt the heathens ; that prety (which. 
was their beſt, word to ſignify religian] had more, 
than half its ſenſe, in natural and good affection ;, 
and ſtood not only for the adoration and worſhip of 
* | A 3 G > 
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God, but for the natural affection of parents to 
their children, and of children to their. parents, '; 
of men to their native country; and, indeed, of 
all men in their ſeveral relations, one to another. 
It muſt be conſeſs'd, that it has been the reproach 
of ſome ſects of chriſtians amongſt us; that their 
religion appear'd to be in a manner, oppoſite to good 
nature ; and founded in moroſeneſs, ſelfiſhneſs, and 
ill-will to mankind ; things, not eaſily reconcileable 
with a chriſtian ſpirit. But, certainly, it may he 
ſaid of the church of England, if of any church in the 
world, that this is not her ſpirit : but, it is by cha- 
racters and features juſt contrary to theſe, that hrs 
church ſhews herſelf, above all others, moſt worthi- 
ly and nobly chriſtian. | 
It is certain, that there is nothing more contend- 
ed for, by thoſe who would not willingly admit a 
Deity; nor is there any thing of greater uſe to 


them, in their way of reaſoning, than to have it 


paſs as current, that there are in man, no natural 
principles inclining him to ſociety ; nothing that 
moves him to what is moral, juſt and honeſt ; ex- 
cept a proſpect of ſome different good, ſome advan- 
tage of a different ſort from what attends the acti- 
ons themſelves. Nor is it ſtrange, that they, who 
have brought themſelves off from ſo much as be- 
Iieving the reality of _w_ ingenuous action, perfor- 
med by any of mankind, meerly through good af- 
fection, and a rectitude of temper ; ſhould be back- 
ward to apprehend any goodneſs of that fort, in a 
higher nature than that of man, But it is ſtrange to 
conceive, how men who pretend a notion and be- 
lief of a ſupreme power, acting with the greateſt 
goodneſs, and without any inducement but that of 
love and good-will, ſhould think it unſuitable to a 
rational creature, derived from him to act after his 
example, and to find pleaſure and contentment in 


the works of goodneſs and bounty, without other 
| proſpact, 
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proſpect. But, what is yet more unaccountable, is, 
that men who profeſs a religion where love is chief- 
_ ty enjoined ;. where the heart is expreſly called for, 

and the outward action without that, is diſregarded, 
where charity (or kindneſs) is madeall in all ; that 
men of this perſuaſion ſhould eombine to degrade 
the principle ofgood nature, and refer all to reward; 
which being made the only motive in mens acti- 
ons, muſt exclude all worthy. and generous diſpoſi- 
tion, all that love, charity, and affection, which the 
feripture enjoins; and without which no action is 
lovely in the fight of God, or man; or in itſelf de- 
ſerving of notice or kind reward. 
But, perhaps, one reaſon of this. misfortune has 
been; that ſome men, who have meant ſincerely 
well to religion and virtue, have been afraid, leaſt by 
advancing the principle of good nature, and laying 
too great a ſtreſs upon it, the apparent need of . /a- 
cred revelation (a thing ſo highly important to man- 
kind) ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, taken away. So 
that they were forced in a manner, to wound virtue 
and give way to the imputation of being mercenary, 
and of * acting in a laviſh ſpirit, in the ways of reli- 
gion, rather than admit a ſort of rival (in their ſenſe). 
to the faith of divine revelation-::. ſeeing that chriſ- 
tianity (they thought) would, by this means be- 
made leſs neceſſary to mankind ; if it ſhould: be al- 
lowed that men could find any happineſs in virtue, 
but what is in reverſion. 

Thus, one party of men, fearing. the conſequen- 
ces which may be drawn from the acknowledge- 
ment of mo and ſocial principles in human-kind, 
to the proof of a Deity's exiſtence, and, another par- 
ty fearing as much from thence, to the prejudice of 
revelation ; each have in their turns made war (if I 
may ſay ſo) even on virtue itſelf :. having exploded. 


* Expreſſion of Dr. W/hbichcote's, 
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the principle of good nature; all enjoyment or fa- 
tisfaction in acts of kindneſs and love; all notion af 
Happineſs in temperate courſes and moderate deſires, 
and, in ſhort, all virtue. or foundation' of virtue ; 
unleſs that, perhaps, be called merit or virtue which 
is left remaining, when all generoſity, free inclina- 
tion, publick ſpiritedneſs, and every thing elſe be- 
tides private regard, is taken away. | 
If this may be ſaid to be our caſe, under this dif- 
pute; and, that true religion itſelf (which is ove) _ 
be thus endangered ; and morality fo ill treated, be- | 
tween two ſuch different and diftant parties ; 
each of theſe, notwithſtanding their vaſt diſagree- 
ment, do yet, in this matter, fo fatally agree, to de- 
cry human nature, and deſtroy the belief of any 
immediate good or happineſs in virtue, as a thing 
any way ſuitable to our make and conſtitution ; 
there is, then, ſo much the more need of ſome great 
and known man to oppoſe this current. And, here 
it is that our author has appeared ſo fignally. 
Whatſoever, (ſays he) ſome have ſaid, man's nature 
. 7s not ſo untoward a thing (unleſs it be abuſed) but that 
there is a ſecret ſympathy in human natire, with vir- 
tue and hongſiy; which gives a man an intereſt even in t 
bad men.—Ged in infinite wiſdom, has ſo contrived ; | 


that, if an intellectual being ſink itſelf into fenſuality, { 
er any way aefile and pollute itſelf ; then, ü and U 
torments ſhould befall it, in this ſtate. — Virtue, and v 
vice (ſays he) are the foundations of peace and hap- n 
pineſs, or forraw and mifery. — There is inherent tl 
puniſhment belonging to all vice ; and no power can el 
divide or ſeparate them. For, tho God ſhould not, in 

a poſitive way, inſſict puniſoment; or any inſtru- w 
| ment of God puniſh a ſinner ; yet be would puniſh w 
| himſelf ; his miſery and unhappineſs would ariſe from 13 
if himſelf. — Thus ſpeaks our excellent divine, and of 
ih truly chriſtian philoſopher ; whom, for his appear- m 
It wilt thus in defence of natural goodngſi, we may call ſin 

Ut, the 5 
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the preachtr of good nature. This is what he inſiſts 


on, every re; and, to make this evident, is, in 
a manner, the ſcope of all his diſcourſes. And, in 
concluſion of all this; *tis hoped that what has been 
here ſuggeſted, may be ſufficient to juſtify the prin- 
ting of theſe ſermons. Gt 
As for our author himſelf: what his li%e was; 
how great an example of that happy temper, and 
God-like diſpoſition, which he laboured to inſpire ; 
how much he was, for the excellency of his life, 
and admirable temper, eſteemed arid beloved ofall; 
and even in the worſt of times, when feuds and a- 
nimoſities, on the account of religion were higheſt 
(during the time of the late great troubles,) how his 
character and behaviour drew to him the reſpect of all 


parties, ſo as to make him be remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed ; how much in eſteem he was with the great- 


eſt men; and how many conſtant hearers he had 
of the beſt rank and greateſt note, even of the moſt 
eminent divines themſelves : this is ſufficiently 
known. And the teſtimony which the late Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon has given of him, though it be in a 
funeral ſermon, is known to be in nothing ſuperior 


to his deſert. | 
The ſermons which are here printed, have been 
ſelected out of numbers of others leſs perfect, there 
being not any of our author's extant, but ſuch as 
were written after him at church; he having uſed 
no other than very ſhort notes, not very legible ; 


though theſe have been of great uſe to the publiſn- 


er, in whoſe hands they have been. 

The unpoliſhed ftile and phraſe of eur author, 
who drew more from a college than a court; and 
who was more uſed to ſchool-learning, and the 
language of an univerſity, than to the converſation 
of the faſhionable world, may poſſibly but ill recom- 
mend his ſenſe to the generality of readers. And 


ſince none of theſe diſcourſes were ever deſigned — 
: 0 
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the world, in any other manner than as he (once 
for all) pronounced them from the pulpit ; they 
muſt of neceſſity appear to have a roughneſs in 
them, which is not found in other ſermons more 
accurately penned by their authors... For, though. 
the publiſher has ſometimes ſupplied him- out of 
himſelf, by transferring to a defective place, that 
_— he found in ſome other diſcourſe where the 
e ſubject was treated; yet, ſo great a . 
was had? to the very text, — b of bes — 
that he would not offer to alter the leaſt word: and 
whereſoever he has added any thing, to correct the 
moſt apparent omiſſion, or fault of the penman, he 
has taken care to have it marked in different cha- 
racters; * that nothing might appear as onr author's. 
own, which was not perfectly his. Tho, ſome. 


* In this the preſent editor has not imitated the- 
noble publiſher of Dr. I bichcote's ſelect ſermons ; ei- 
ther in the verbal corrections made in the author's 
other ſermons; or in copy ing thoſe which are on 
to be found among the ſelect ones. Such marks and 
difference of characters would have greatly ſpoiled. 
the beauty of the impreſſion: and however proper it. 
might have been at the firſt publication, it did nor ap- 
pear fo neceſſary now; as of fome of the diſcourſes 
there are two, and of all one edition peready extant, 
with which any, who think it worth their while, may 
eaſily compare the preſent, He thinks it proper here 
to inform the reader, that as fome of the ſelect. ſer- 
mons arc found re-publiſhed in the edition by Dr. 
Tefferies and Dr. Clark, care has been taken to com- 
pare them together. In doing this ir foon appeared 
that neither ofthem could be complete alone ; for in 
each there are many ſentences and paragraphs entire- 
ly wanting, which may be ſapplied from the other, 
and which indeed the connection and ſtructure of the 
whole ſnos ought to be ſupplied. This has been done 
with carc and fidelity ; with what ſucceſs. muſt be 


others 
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others in the world have been very far from this 


caution : ſince, of late, ſome things have been ſet 


in our author's name, which his beſt friends diſown 


to be his; and which any one who ſtudies him in 
his genuine works, will eaſily know to be unworthy 


of him. 


And, now, when theſe diſadvantages which have 


been mentioned, are conſidered ; fince they are no 
more than what ſenſible people will eaſily make al- 
lowance for: tis preſumed there may be in the 
world fome perſons who will, notwithſtanding, 
think, theſe ſermons to be of worth, and may per- 
haps diſcover in them ſome peculiar beauties, ſuch 
as are not to be deſpiſed for want of that ornament 
which might have accompanied them. I know that 
there are now ou up, in the world too m 

who are prejudiced "againſt all — 
and who, in this prophane age, are led to think not 
only the inſtitution of preaching, but even the goſpel 
itſelf, and our holy religion to be a fraud. But, not- 
withſtanding all the prejudice of this kind, tis to 
be hoped that even ſome of theſe perſons (if they 
have any candour left) may be induced to applaud 
ſome things that they may meet with here; ſo as 
from hence, perhaps, to like chriſtianity the better. 
This we may with aſſurance ſay, that were there he- 
ſides ours, any religion, ancient or modern, that 
had ſo divine 2 man as this to ſhew ; theſe very 
men would admire and reverence him; and though 


a prieſt of that religion, and bound to comply with 


ſubmitted to the publick ; only it may be noticed as 
a proof of the neceſſity of doing it, that the ſermons 


as they appear in this edition, are evidently more re- 


gnlar, methodical and connected, than in either of 
the former impreſſions ſingle. So that it may be af< 


ſerted, that this is the only complete edition that has 


yet been ſeen of Dr. /Fbichcote's works. 
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eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, would praiſe his virtue; and 
perhaps, be forwardeſt to extol his ſentences and 
works, in oppoſition to our ſacred religigqui. But 
this is hard, that even heathen religion, — Paganiſm 
can be more mildly treated, and cauſe leſs averſion 
than chriſtianity. To ſuch men as theſe, I can fay 
nothing further. But if they who are thus ſet a- 
gainſt chriſtianity, cannot be won over, by any 
thing that they may find here; yet we may aflure 
ourſelves, at leaſt, of this good effect from hence, 
that the excellent ſpirit which is ſhewn. here, and 
that vein of goodneſs and humanity, which appears 
throughout theſe diſcourſes, will make ſuch as are 
already chriſtians, to prize and value chriſtianity the 
more : and, the fairneſs, ingenuity and impattiality, 
which they may learn from hence, will be a ſecuri- 
ty to them againſt the contrary temper of thoſe o- 
ther irceconcileable enemies to our holy faith. 


218. 
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. 172 Discovtse L. II. 

The glorious evidence and power of divine truth, — 

John vii 46 - Never man ſpake like this man 
page 13. 41, 
| Dxscourse III. LIN. 
The venerable nature and tranſcendant benefit of 
chriltian reli jon Rom. 1. 16. For 1 am not a- 
ſpametl of the gabel of Chriſt : far it is the power of God 
wnto ſalvation, to every one that believeth ; to the Jecy 
N, and alſo fo the Greek. p. 61. $1. 

D1rscovunrse LIV. LV. LVI. 


The ablolute neceſſity of religious obedience, and | 


una voidable perdition of che diſobedient. — Rom. 
i. 17. 18, Fi therein 15 the rig bre uſneſs of God re- 
vealed from faith to faith ; as it is ruten, the juſt 
JhAll ſice by faith. © For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven againſt all emgodlineſs, and turighteouſneſs 
of men, cbbo hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 

| p-. 107 125. 140. 
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The illuſtrious matiifeftarions of God; and the inex- 
cuſable ignorance of men.——Rom. i. 19, 20. Be- 
tum that <vbich may be known of God, is manifeſt in 
them; for God bath revealed it to them. For the in- 
E things of him from the. creation of tbe <yorld, 
are cleavly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
malle, even bis eterm- poever and Godbead ; ſo that 
they are without excuſe: P. 159. 175. 

Dis cob RSE LIX. 


The unnatural * of the profane ard irreli- 
ious. om. 1. 21. Becauſe that <vhen they 
new God, they glorified him net as God, neither cvere 

.  thatikful. p. 195. 218. 
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Dis couxs E LXI. LXII. LXIII. 
fectation of atheiſm, and practice of wickedneſs — 
Rom. i. 21, 22. Betauſe that auhen they knech Bod; 
they glorified him not as God, neither <vere thankful ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their fooliſh 
beart <was dgrkened, Profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe 


they became fools. p. 241. 256. 


Rom. i. 28. 32 Ani even as they did not like 10 retain” 


God in their knowledge, God pave them over to a repro- 
bate mind, &c. Whe knowing the judgment of God, 
(that they which commit ſuch things are worthy of 


death) not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them 


that do them. SH VOIR WET "2, } 
DxiscouRsE LXIV.. LXV. LXVI. 

The direful vengeance u hich falls upon the ſouls of 
incorrigible ſinners —Rom. i Part of the 24th, 
26th, 28th, ber. 24. Wherefore God alſo gave them 
up to uncleanneſs. 26 For this cauſe God gave them 
up unto evil affeftions 28. And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 

à reprobate mind. p.288. 
Rom. i. 29. Being filled with. all unrighteouſneſs, forni- 
cation, wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, maliciouſneſs ; full of 
ENVY) murder, debate, deceit, malignity, Whiſperers, &c. 


33 0 P. 306. 
Rom 1. 27. laſt part. Receiving in themſelves that re- 
compence of their error which «was meet. P- 335. 


DiscouxsER LXVII. LXVIII. 


Whatſoever things are true — Phil. iv. 8. Finally, 
brethren, cubatſoeder things are true, chat ſoever thing s 
are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, <vhatſcever things 
are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, auhatſoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, if there be a- 
ny praiſe, think on theſe things. p. 368. 385. 

DiscouRsE LXX. LXX. 


Whatſoever things are honeſt ——— From the ſame 
text. : 4 P · 399. 420. 
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The miſerable degeneracy of men through their af 
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The Glorious Evips nce, and Pow- 
er of Diving Truth. 
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Jonn vii. 46. | 
Never man ſpake like this max, 


Ecauſe there are amongſtus, thoſe who are bold 
to call into queſtion Deity, thoſe whodiſpute 
againſt the main and principal matters of chri- 

ſtian faith, under pretence of reaſon (the excellency 
of God's creation : by which I will be concluded,) 
therefore, I make choice of theſe words to deal with 
them with their own inſtrument : and if for our re- 
ligion, if for our chriſtianity, we cannot produce 
greater reaſon, than they have againſt them, let 
them both fall to the ground. 
Never any man ſpake as our Lord and Saviour. 


You may conſider theſe words as they refer, ei · 
ther. 


1. To the ſpeakers : or 
II. To the matter they do contain. 

I. If to the ſpeakers, then the ſpeakers of theſe 
words may be conſidered either as friends, as enemies, 
or as flrangers. For ſince they are not particularly 
named, they muſt fall under one of theſe three. 

1. If you will have them friends, then friends you 
know ſpeak in love and good-will, and out of know- 
ledge 
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ledge and experience; and good-will and experi- 
ence are probable reporters. For good- will makes 
candid interpretation and beſt conſtruction; and 
all mens words and phraſes are to be taken in good 
meaning, if they are not apparently otherwiſe; it 
is repreſented as the greateſt cruelty, to make a man 
an offender for a word, Wa. xxix. 21. Then for ex- 
perience, this is one of the three great principles of 
knowledge. The three great principles of know- 


ledge are reaſon, ſcripture and general and univerſal 


experience; now our rule is in point of experience, 
to believe every man in his faculty and profeſſion. 
Dry reaſon is oftentimes doubted of; but when in 
conjunction with experience, we then think we 
have double aſſurance. 

2. But then ſecondly, if you look upon them as e- 
nemies. If an enemy ſpeak well of any body, you 
will eaſily imagine the greater reaſon to believe it: 
whence it is ſaid, if T have not a friend, pray God 
ſend me an enemy, that I may be ſure to hear of 
my faults. Friends oſten palliate and flatter, where 
enemies abate nothing of what is true, it is an obſer - 
vation of wiſe Solomon's ; that every one flatters 
himſelf more or leſs in his own cauſe, but he that is 


on the other ſide coming to reply doth ſearch him 


out, Prov. xviii. 17. It all proves, that upon hear- 
ing the firſt party declare and ſhew, the hearer 


thinks himſelf ſure of the right of the caſe, but 


when the other comes to declare, the former ſhews 


and appearances vaniſh : whence the rule is, who- 


loever doth determine any thing before he hears a 
full declaration on both ſides, he is not a man of 
Juſtice z 
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and power of D1 vine truth, 15 
Juſtice ; — — an unjuſt arbitrator, tho? he 
* to do rig | 
9 — — in the text 
to be neither friends nor enemies, but rangers ; 
and that they found beyond what they thought or 
imagined, and ſo are overpowered and convinced; 
for they were officers under authority, who are not 
wont to diſtinguiſh of cauſes, but know only to exe- 
cute and obey, Now theſe men, they meet with 
what they looked not for; and fall down under the 
eyidence and worth of truth, As viii. 13. Numb. 
xxiv. 23. And ſo break out into this expreſſion and 
acknowledgment, neither conſidering their own in- 
tereſt, in the diſpleaſing thoſe that ſent them, nor 
compliance with their ſuperiors will, v. 48. 49. 
Then here is the notion: among other excellencies 
of divine truth this is none of the ſmalleſt weight, 
that when it is declared it doth recommend itſelf to, 
and ſatisfies the mind of man concerning it's reality 
and uſefulneſs. Men are wanting to themſelves, 
that they do not ſee with their own eyes ; that 
they do not make a particular ſearch ; that they do 
not examine; that they do not conſider ; or, in a 
word, that they do not uſe the judgment of diſcern- 
ing. For we that are of the reformed religion, who 
deny the infallible viſible judge, we do allow to eve- 
Ty chriftian a private judgment of diſcerning ; not 
only as his privilege that God hath granted him, but 


as his charge, Where people are of no education, 


bave no liberty or advantage in reſpe& of leiſure, 

or other opportunities; we do adviſe them to uſe 

modeſty and humility, and to be rather learners, 
than 
& 
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16 De glories EVIDENCE. 
than forward to teach. For it is good counſel, and 
it is that which is done in all other affairs: who- 
ſoever he be that hath hot the opportunity to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the myſtery; it is ſafer for him 
to make uſe of other expedients than for him to be 
peremptory in a reſolution. But this for certain, men 
are wanting to themſelves if they do not ſee with 
their own eyes, if they do not ſearch and uſe a judg- 
ment of diſcerning. For men attain to- no ſettled 
ſtate in religion, no height or excellency of ſpirit, 
who do not make a diſcernment by their judg- 
ments. But they run away with preſumptions, 
ſuppoſitions ; with conceited imaginations, with re- 
ceived dictates, are light of faith, credulous, docom- 
ply-with others in ſenſe, in judgment, in practice. : 
and it is their neceflity ſo to do; if they will not 
make matters of knowledge their buſineſs, there can- 
not be receiving of truth in the love of it, and con- 
fequently in the certain obedience of it, where there 
is not receiving of truth, in the particular judgment 
of the certain verity of it, and the ſenſe of the good- 
neſs of it. This advantage truth hath. The naked 
diſcovery of truth is enough on truth's part, if there 
be not an indiſpoſition in the receiver: truth hath 
ſo much of ſelf evidence, fo much of clearneſs, it is 
fo ſatisfactory to the reaſon of an ingenuous mind, 
that it will prevail and overpower men, unleſs there 
be an indiſpoſition in the receiver that gives an in- 
capacity. The like with this you have in Marth. 
xxvii. 54. when they heard and ſaw what fell out; 
they ſaid, verily it is the ſon of God. T look at theſe 
words as the effect of that majeſty, fovereignty, and 
' authority 


ſoul and truth have both one father; therefore he 


an power of Diving truth. 17 
authority, chat divine truth hath over the minds and 
conſciences of men. This I take for the certaineſt 
matter of experience: all things are according to 
the diſpoſition of the receiver; one man will inter- 
pret into a courteſy that which another turns into 
an injury. According as men are in preparation and 
diſpoſition of mind, ſo will things be entertained 
that are offered to conſideration, and propoſed. But 
truth if it doth appear, if it be repreſented and fair- 
ly propoſed ; it will find entertainment in a man's 
mind; if a man's mind be not by contrary indiſpo- 
ſition made in an incapacity. Truth is the ſoul's 
health and firength; natural and true perfection. 
Truth if it be fairly propoſed, it will find entertain- 
ment in a man's mind, if a man's mind be not by 
indiſpoſition made incapable: and that for two rea- 
ſons. 1. Becauſe of it's deſcent from God. The 


is called the father of ſpirits, Heb. xii. g. and the God 
of truth, Pal. xxxi, 5- He teaches the mind of man 
knowledge. The inſpiration of the almighty gives un- 
denſtanding. 2. Becauſe of the relation that truth 
hath to a man's ſoul. Truth is a-kin to man's 
mind, ſo that you may ſay, as Adam did of Eve, 
thou art bone of my bone and fleſh of my fleſh, Gen. ii, 
23. So ſaith the mind of man of truth. Thou art 
near of kin to me; or as increated wiſdom ſpeaks: 
to God, fo truth ſpeaks the ſame language to man's 
ſoul, [was with thee as one brought up with thee, I was 
daily thy delight, Prov. viii. 30. Truth is fo near to 
the ſoul ; ſo much the very image and form of it 3 
that i it may be ſaid of truth; that as the ſoul is by 4 
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rivation from God ſo truth by communication. No ſoo- 
ner doth the truth of God come into the ſoul's ſight, 


but the ſoul knows her to be her firſt and old ac- | 


quaintance : which tho they have been by ſome ac< 
cident unhappily parted a great while; yet having 
now thro” the divine 2 happily met, they 
greet one another and renew their acquaintance as 
thoſe. that were firſt and ancient friends If truth 
doth but appear, the ſoul reſigns up it ſelf to it; no- 
thing is more natural to man's ſoul than to receive 


truth from any perſon. 

- This you may obſerve, conſidering the words as 
they refer to the ſpeakers, Take either of theſe 
accounts, take them in what conſideration you will, 

we may conclude thus from what theſe men ſay 
that the doctrine of Chriſt comes with great evi- 
dence and aſſurance of truth. For theſe they were 
moſt probably perſons either prejudiced already ; or 
mere ſtrangers, yet theſe men, who expected not, 
are overpowered and convinced, and forced to make 
this acknowledgment ; never man ſpake like this man. 

II. But J will not lay the ſtreſs of my argument 
- upon the credit of thoſe who ſpake theſe words, for 


they were I know not whom; and I will make no 


more advantage than I will give to the devil him- 
ſelf, who is related to ſpeak many things that are 
reported in ſcripture : but I will found my argu- 
ment on the quality of the matter. Yet it is con- 

ſiderable that they who are either engaged in the 
contrary party, are declared enemies, and have a 
contrary intereſt, or ſtrangers ; that even they are 
overborn, and ſo far ſubdued, as to make an ac» 


knowledgment. There 
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Tnere are among us, perſons that are ſenſual and 
outright brutiſh ; that put off human nature, and 
diſcharge themſelves of principles of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding. I think no man doubts of this. It 
ſeems to be evident and undeniable, yea they them- 
ſelves are ſelf-condemned in what they do: and men 
that do diſtemper themſelves and put themſelves out 
of the uſe of their re#ſon ; when they do recover; 


they wiſh they could do otherwiſe. 


But then, there are thoſe that pretend to diſpute 
againſt Deity, and under excuſe of reaſon pretend to 
be atheiſts, Theſe make a great bluſter and noiſe 
in the world, and undertake to defend themſelves 
with ſhew and colour of reaſon and argument. 

And again : there are thoſe who will admit of 
principles of reaſon to the full, and all the immedi- 
ate neceſſary reſults and unavoidable deductions 
from it ; and yet they ſtick at revealed truth; pre- 
tending want of evidence and a failure in point of 
aflurance, and of infallible conviction and confirma- 


tion, theſe men avoid atheiſm ; but ſtick in infide- 


lity. No with him that bi to atheiſm, 
or who if he doth acknowledge Deity, is an infidel 
and ſticks at revealed truth; theſe 7wso laſt I will 
deal with, from this ſcripture ; for as for the firſt 
ſort, they being ſelf-condemned are eaſily convinc'd. 
Now the doctrine of Chriſt comprehends two 
ſorts of things. | 
x. It doth reinforce and further acknowledge the 
indubitable principles of God's creation. Thus it 
comprehendeth all moral notices ; all piety to God; 
B 2 good 
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good government in man's own perſon, and all e- 


quitable dealing with men. 
2. Or elſe it doth conſiſt of pardon of ſin and re- 


covery; and upon what terms we are reconcileable 


to God. Truth is of a different emanation, for I 
cannot diſtinguiſh truth in itſelf ; but in way of de- 
ſcent to us 3) had either of fi ene or of af 
ter-revelation from God. 

Concerning the former; nothing is more know- 
able'than the great inſtances of natural truth, viz. 
to do juſtly, to love mercy and walk humbly with God; 
Mic. vi. 8. to live godly, righteouſly and ſaberly in this 
preſent world, Tit. ii. 12. The truth of firſt inſcrip- 
tion is connatural to man, it is the light of God's 
creation, and it flows from the principles of which 
man doth conſiſt, in his very firſt make. This is 
the ſoul's complexion; | 

Concerning the latter : nothing more credible and 
worthy of belief than the great matters of faith ; 


vix. pardon of fin in and thro* Chriſt, upon our re- 


pentance and faith in him. The truth of after-re- 


velation is the ſoul's cure, the remedy for the mind's 
eaſe and relief. The great expectation of ſhuls, is 


the promiſe of God's Meſſiab. They wait for the 
conſolation of Iſrael, For this hath been the ſtate of 
the world : man in degeneracy and apoſtacy diſab- 
led himſelf, prejudiced his intereſt in God: loſing 
| his intereſt by his degeneracy and apoſtacy, he is 
in hope and expectation of ſome reyelation from 


God, concerning terms of reconciliation and reco- 


very; and when theſe did appear, then was it ſaid; 


Lord, now letigſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace. 


Here 
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Here comes truth of after-revelation for the recove- 
ry of man, when he was apoſtatiz d from the truth 
of firft inſcriptiouun. 

The former of theſe, is of things neceſſary in 
themſelves, in their nature and quality; fo, immu- 
table and indiſpenſable. The latter is the volunta- 
ry reſults and determinations of the divine will. 
Things that are of an immutable and indiſpenſable 
nature, we have knowledge of them by the light of 
firſt impreſſion. The voluntary reſults of the divine 
will we have. by revelation from God. Man's ob- 
ſervance of God in all inſtances of morality ; theſe 
are truths of fit inſcription. Now theſe are abun- 
dantly knowable if we conſider ourſelves ; theſe 
have a deeper foundation, greater ground for them, 
than that God gave the law on mount Sine; or 
that he did after engrave it on tables of ſtone ; or 
that we find the ten commandments in the bible. 
For God made man to them, and did write them 
upon the heart of man before he did declare them 
upon mount Sinai, before he engraved them upon 
the tables of ſtone, or before they were writ in our 
bibles; God made man to them, and wrought his 
law upon mens hearts ; and-as it were, interwove 
it into the principles of our reaſon ; and the things 
thereof are the very ſenſe of man's ſoul, and the i- 
mage of his mind: ſo that a man doth undo his 
own being, departs from himſelf, and unmakes him- 
ſelf, confounds his own principles, when he is diſo- 
bedient and unconformable to them; and muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be ſelf-condemned, The law exter- 
nally given was to revive, awaken man, after his 

22 apoſtacy 
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apoſtacy and ſin, and to call him to remembrance, 


advertency and conſideration. And, indeed, had 


there not been a law written in the heart of man ; 


a law without him could be to no purpoſe. For had 


we not principles that are goncreated ; did we not 
know ſomething, no man could prove any thing. 
For he that knows nothing, grants nothing. Who- 
ſoever finds not within himſelf principles ſuitable to 
the moral law, whence with choice he doth comply 
with it; he hath departed from himſelf, and loft 
the natural perfection of his being: and to be con- 
formable to this is the reſtitution to his ſtate. 
Things of natural knowledge, or of firſt inſcrip- 
tion in the heart of man by God, theſe are known 


to be true as ſoon as ever they are propoſed : it is 
that we are under a deep obligation to; to live in 


obſervance of God, to obey him, and fulfil his will, 


to place affiance, truſt and confidence in him; and 


(which is the ſum of natural religion,) to imitate 


him whom we do worſhip ; and endeavour, in our 


meaſures and degree, to be that we aſcribe to God, | 
fulneſs and perfection. And then toward our fel- 
low creatures, to deal righteouſly. And in the go- 


vernment of ourſelves, to live ſoberly. And he hath. 
abuſed himſelf, and forc'd himſelf from his nature, 


and deformed the creation of God in him, whoſoe- 
ver doth not take acquaintance with, ſubſcribe to 
make acknowledgement of theſe great things. The 
great principles of reverence of Deity : of ſobriety in 
the government of @ man's own perſon moderate uſe 
of the pleaſures and contentments of this life. The great 
inſtances of righteouſneſs and juſtice in mens tramſactious, 


one 
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one with another ; for they are connatural to man. 
Then for truth of goſpel-revelation, that ſpeaks 
for itſelf, recommends itſelf, and ſhews itſelf to be 
of God: it is matter of eaſy belief; viz. that God 
will pardon fin to thoſe that repent and believe; 1 
Upon the ſuppoſition that man was never better than 
finite and fallible. 2. That God is original to the 
creature. And 3. That God is merciful and com- 
paſſionate. Theſe three make it very credible that 
God will by ſome means or other pardon ſin. That 
God at firſt made the creature finite and fallible. 
Man is God's creature and God ſtands in a fatherly 
relation to him; therefore he will entertain return- 
ing prodigals. God is the firſt and chiefeſt good, 
and therefore it is natural to ſhew as much mercy 
and compaſſion, as the caſe will admit of. In this 
caſe we may ſay as the Samaritans to the woman : 
they were brought to take cogniſance of our Savi- 
our, by the credible report of the woman : but at- 
ter they had converſe with him; now ſay they, we 
believe in him, not for thy wortls (but we credited thee 
ſo far forth as to come and ſee him :) but becauſe we 
have ſeen, and heard, John iv. 42. Such are the de- 
clarations of faith in God by Jeſus Chriſt, of remiſ- 
ſion of ſins, of God's accepting of ſinners upon re- 
pentance, that any man that is awake to any true ap- 
prehenſions of God, he will readily believe them and 
embrace them, when they are declared to him by 
any inſtrument. The great things of revealed truth 


thoꝰ they be not of reaſon's invention, yet they are of 


the prepared mind readily entertain'd and receiv d: 
as for inſtance : remiſſion of fins to them that re- 
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n eee Get a dibladferes ; itis the moſt 


credible thing in the world. For God made us crea- 

tures fallible at the beſt. Now here is finite and 

| Fallible; failing and miſcurrying; —— repenting and 

reforming upon'a declaration from God. So falſe is it 

that the matter of our faith is unaccountable ; or 

| that there is any thing unreaſonable in religion; 

| that there is no ſuch matter of credit in the world 

| - as the matters of faith ; nothing more intelligible, 

| It was a myſtery before ; God in Chriſt reconciling 

| the world: now all the world is taken into a poſſi- 

1 bility of receiving benefits hereby. Tho! there be 

f | nothing of merit on the creature's fide z nothing that 

| we can do that can deſerve z yet it is a matter of 

| very fair belief, that the original of all beings, the 

| father of all our ſpirits, the fountain of all good, 

will one-way or other pardon ſin, and do what be- 

hoves him, for the recovery of his lapſed creation: 

and any probable narration, made in the name of. 

1 God, of the way and means and the particular cir- 
[ cumſtances whereby God will do it, will fairly in- 

duce belief with ſober ſerious and conſiderate minds, 

| and what have we to do with others, upon the ac- 

| count of religion? If they be not ſerious and conſi- 
derate, they are not in a diſpoſition towards religi- 

| on. That: promiſe of the ſeed of the woman break- 

ing the ſerpent's head: God hath. been ſpeaking this. 

| out further and further, by his various revelations. 

1 | in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of time: he has repreſent; . 

ed. it in divers ſhapes. But now we bave it expound , 

| ed. For the ſeed of the woman is God manifeſted, . 
in the fleſh ; and breaking the ſerpent's head is deſtroy» , 
ing 
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ing the work of the devil. The anti-type doth ex- 
actly anſwer the variety of the types, all foretold of 
our Saviour was fulfilled in him. We have ma- 
ny things in prophane ſtories in ſeveral ages that 
give teſtimony and light to parts of revealꝰd truth. 
Many of their ſtories are in imitation of ſcripture 
hiſtory : as Niſass hair in imitation of Sampſor's : 
Deucalion's flood in imitation of Neat's : Hercules in 
imitation of Foſpua, &c. Many of the heathens 
that were not — by education or intereſt, or 
the ſtrain of the time, do relate many things that 
are conſiſtent with thoſe that are in the bible. St. 
Auſtin tells us, he found the beginning of the firſt 
chapter of St. John's goſpel among the Platoniſit. 
Euſebius read in the commentaries of the heathens 
thoſe circumſtances and matters of fact that the e- 
vangeliſts do mention, and alſo the ſigns at our Sa- 
viour's crucifying, as the eclipſe of the fun, and an 
earthquake, and other accidents. Tertullian ſpeaks of 
ſundry things which Pilate writ to Tiberius ſuitable. 
to what the evangeliſts relate concerning our Savi- 
our. Yea gbomet himſelf, who is the Jait great 
impoſtor, doth mention the ſoldiers apprehending 
our Saviour with an intention to put him to death: 
acknowledging him to be a great prophet, but he 
tells us when thoſe ſoldiers were ſtrucken down, 
God took him away, and they lighted upon ano- 
ther ſomethinglike him and crucified him. Plutarch, 
an eminent author gives us an account of Pan, the 
great Dæmon of the heathens, who was heard great- 
ly to complain, that a Hebrew child was born, and 


they never heard him after; all the oracles then 
ceaſing. 
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ceaſing. Porphry, tho' of no great credit, ſays, that 


after one whom they calFd Jeſus came to be wor- 


ſhipped, they neyer could receive any more benefits. 

any of their Gods. One of the Roman emper- 
ors was ſo poſſeſſed with what was related concern- 
ing a kingly race among the Jeu, and was fo ſtart- 
led with the credibleneſs of the report, that he ſet. 
himſelf to deſtroy all of the family. Publius Lentu- 
lus gives the ſenate an account that he ſaw, himſelf, 


and was an eye-witneſs of, the man Jeſus among 


the Fes, who cured all diſeaſes and raiſed from the 
dead: inſomuch that Tertullian bids the heathen 
emperour ſearch their records, for your own calen- 
dar (fays he) recites the things that are done by our 
Saviour. This in the days of Julian, who was turn- 
ed off by the feuds and exaſperations, by the facti- 
ons and diviſions among thoſe that were called chri- 
ſtians; infomuch that he hated chriſtianity ; but o- 


therwiſe a man of eminent juſtice, and good to the. 


common- wealth. One who was a philoſopher gives 


an account of the chriſtian religion: * The chri- 


ce ſtian religion (ſays he) conſiſting in ſpiritual wor- 
% ſhip and devotion to God, purity of mind, holy 


<« and unblameable converſation; of all things that 


« are called religion, it is the moſt entire, the moſt 
<« pure; but only mightily hurt by ſome who have 

« filled it with ſuperſtitious things.” Am. Marcel. 
So that we may reſolve, that the difficulty of faith 
atiſes from the wicked ſtate of the ſubject, rather 
than from the incredibility of the object. It is hard 
to act otherwiſe than the ſtate from within doth diſ- 
poſe a man, It is not imaginable, that any man 
can 


tends 
hard} 
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can believe contrary to the life he lives in: when 
he lives in the ſtate of eternal death; to believe e- 
ternal life : or to believe pardon of Un when he 
lives in it, and flights the fin he lives in. For our 
Saviour ſays, jon cannot believe becauſe of your wicked 
hearts. It cannot ſtand together: to live in fin, and 

to look for pardon of fin, For God doth not give 
to any one that is impenitent, the power of faith, 

Be not conformed to this wicked world, but be ye tranſ- 

formed by the renewing of your mind, that you may prove 

what is the good and acceptable will of God, Rom. xii. 
2. Intimating, that if a man lead a wicked and un- 
godly life; if a man in reſpect of ftate, complexion 
and en of ſoul, be in contradiction to the 
principles of religion, the principles of God's crea- 
tion; he cannot prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. They that were in a reli- 
gious diſpoſition did readily believe and entertain 
our Saviour, and acknowledge him to bethe Maſſiah 
that was promis'd of old. But thoſe that were per- 
fectly obſtinate in the Phari/aick diſpolition, they re- 

jected him. And this is clearly true, that men cannot 
believe while they live in ſin and are in impeni- 
tency, and are under the commands of their luſts. 

For we find that an ingenuous mind, and one that 
is a true penitent, he doth with more difficulty for- 
give himſelf than God doth. He that is truly af- 
feed, and cordially turns to God, he is truly ſen- 

ſible of the deformity and impurity of fin : though 

repentance gives heart's eaſe and ſatisfaction, and 
tends to the quiet of his mind ; yet he doth more 
hardly excuſe himſelf than God doth. But a man 
that 
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that is wedded to the world, that is under the pow- 
er of his luſts, that applauds and magnifies himſelf 
in ſelf-will, is given up to affectation, arrogancy, 
and ſelf-· aſſuming, how can that man give himſelf 
ſatisfaction concerning pardon of fin, when he is in 


a-contrary ſpirit, in a contrary diſpoſition. He can- 


not believe that God will pardon ſin; becauſe he 
himſelf doth not pardon any other offender. God's 
goodneſs well conſider d ſpeaks him to be propitious 
and inclinable to compaſſion : but impenitency 
ſpeaks a man's incapacity of being pardoned. 

- This is the ſum. All divine truth is of one of theſe 
two emanations : either it lows from God, in the 
firſt inſtant and moment of God's creation, and 
then it is the light of that candle which God ſet 
up in man to light him; and that which by this 
light he may diſcover, are all the inſtances of mo- 
rality; of good affection, and ſubmiſſion towards 
God ; the inſtances of juſtice and righteouſneſs to 


men, and temperance to himſelf : or elſe it is of an 


after revelation and diſcovery. Man being out of the. 
way of his creation, by his defection from God, is 
recovered by this revelation. Upon this conſidera- 
tion, that a man was never better than finite and 
fallible, and conſidering that we have given an of- 
fence, and conſidering the relation that God ſtands 


in to his creatures; and that he is the firſt and 


chiefeſt goodneſs; it is what may be fairly ſuppoſed, 


that God will recover his creation, one way or o 


ther, wherefore, that which the new teſtament 
doth diſcover, is that which was in general expecta- 
tion, 


Now 
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Now the terms of the new covenant, are poſſible 
to ſinners :—they are juſt and fit, reaſonable and 
equal. they are to us (who are departed from 
truth) reſtorative :——they are ſatisfactory to our 
mind, and quieting to our conſcience——for if I 
have offended againſt the rule of right, I ought to 
repent of it, confeſs it, be ſorry for it, and do my 
endeavour to commit it no more. And there is rea- 
ſon to think that God can pardon. For every one's 
right is in his own power. Every one doth diſpoſe 
of his right in that way which he will. Since there- 
fore it is God's right upon the failure of obedience; 
to reduce the creature by puniſhment ;z it is in his 
power to abate of puniſhment, it he pleaſes, or tore- 
mit it. And it is moſt reaſonable to think, that 
God ſhould be allowed to do this, i in what way he 
would. 

Therefore we conclude, that all the inſtances of 
chriſtian doctrine (which conſiſts of two ſorts of 
things viz. of the reinforced principles of God's 
creation, which are matters of ſelf- evidence and in- 
diſpenſible ; and of the way of recovery and recon- 
ciliation to God :) either they are fairly knowable 
if we uſe our faculties and underſtanding (and theſe 
are the great inſtances of morality and principles of 
reaſon ;) or elſe, if we do conſider thoſe things that 
are conſiderable in the caſe, the things of revealed 
truth (as pardon of fin in and through Chriſt, to 
thoſe that repent and believe the goſpel, which is 
the great matter of faith) are of fair and eaſy belief. 
The former of theſe, the great principles of reaſon; 
they are by awakened minds eaſily and readily 

found 
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found out. The latter the matters of faith, are 'by 
prepared minds fairly admitted and entertained, 
this I ſay againſt the atheiſm of the prophane world, 
and thoſe that do affect to be infidels, becauſe they 
pretend they have not the aſſurance of former times, 
nor of powerful miracles; 

I will now inſtance in thoſe aſſurances that we 
have; toſettle usinthe entertainment of divine truth; 
And they are theſe five : 

I. They are concurrent with the ſenſe of the 
heathens and ſtrangers, who do agree with us in 
all the inſtances of morality ; in theſe we cannot 
ſpeak beyond them, they ſpeak and act ſo as to 
ſhame us: for how many of us do act below them 
in theſe particulars ? And as to many things of the 
new teſtament concerning Chriſt, we have great 
teſtimony from them, as was ſhew'd. 

II. The repreſentation that is made to us by truth 


concerning God. He is repreſented worthy him- 


ſelf, and ſo as we may credit what is ſaid of him. 

III. The i ingenuous operation that divine truth 
hath upon men's minds. 

IV. It's fitneſs to man's ftate : and 

V. The agency of the divine ſpirit in purſuance 
of it. 

I. As to morals, we have the full concurrence 
with us; of heathen authors, all thoſe that are any 
whit reform'd.. And for the reſt, we have a good 


rule in philoſophy; which tells us, that he is in- 


competent to give teſtimony upon account of mo- 
rality, that is himſelf vicious. For he that is vici- 


ous; is himſelf a moral monſter, and upon a moral 
conſideration; 


ce 
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conſideration, every man is vicious, that either is 
ſtupidly ignorant, or diſſolute and prophane; and 
his ſenſe and judgment in point of truth is inconſi- 
derable and no more to be valued, than in a tryal at 
law, the teſtimony of him that is one of the par- 
ties. In morals, all thoſe of the heathens, all of all 
nations that have attained to any reformation, ei- 
ther the improvement of their intellectuals, or the 
refinement of their morals, they all concur with 
theſe immutable and indiſpenſible virtues. So that 
theſe have had univerſal ſubmiſſion to, if not ac- 
knowledgment. And as to thoſe revealed; the ſe- 
veral parts of hiſtory concur in all the things that 
the evangeliſts do declare concerning Chriſt. It is 
very true, there have been in the world ſeveral per- 
ſons that have groſsly negle&ed the materials of na- 
tural knowledge; ſo that men have ſuffered their 
faculties to ly aſleep. The mind and underſtand- 
ing have been in moſt men uſeleſs and unemployed, 
and there hath been invincible ignorance as to the 
great points of reveal'd truth in ſeveral ages and 
places of the world: but this I dare aſſure you, that 


there never was any conſiderable oppoſition againſt 


the main principles of natural or reveaPd truth, by 
thoſe that have any knowledge of it. No man of any 
competency of knowledge or proportion of goodneſs, 
hath riſen up againſt ariy of theſe great inſtances of 
morality, or the main articles of chriſtian faith, but 
theſe have had (as I may ſay) univerſal acknowledg- 
ment, For if any have riſen up againſt them; they 


have been incompetent ; and ſo of no moral conſide- 


ration : the univerſal acknowledgment of a thi y g 
or 
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for truth doth not ly in every individual perſon's re- 
ceiving it (for then you have nothing that is of uni- 


verſal acknowledgment) but in the due and even 


proportion it bears to the univerſal reaſon of man- 
kind. This principle no man in his wits will deny. 
That it is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, and 

not be, at the ſame time; yet ſome were ſo perverſe 
and croſs, abſurd, and degenerate from ſober rea- 
ſon, that they did deny it: and Plutarch ſaith, that 
nothing yet was ever in the world ſo aoſurd, but ſome 


bave held it, therefore we may entertain that which 


any ſober man in the due uſe of reaſon hath enter- 


' tained, and propoſed upon terms of reaſon for the 


ſatisfaction of others. And we may conclude, that 
the univerſal acknowledgment of a thing as truth, 
it doth not depend upon every individual perſon's 
receiving it; but upon the even and true proportion 
that things bear to the univerſal reaſon of mankind. 

This is all that can be ſaid when, men pretend to 
prove any thing by univerſal reaſon, thus the being 


of a God is proved by univerſal reaſon : for: except. 
only 1 monſters (thoſe that are upon the account of 
morality, very monſters, perſons that have groſsly 


negleRed their underſtandings and lived like beaſts ) 


none elſe but have acknowledged Deity. Men im- 


proved i in their intellectuals, and refin'd in their 
morals, have received and entertained it on grounds 
of reaſon; —lt is obſervable, that the great differ- 


ences that have been between men in the ſeveral 


ages of the world, they have not been about any 
neceflary and indiſpenſible truth, nor any thing that 


is declared plainly in any text of ſcripture, but all the 
differences 
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differences haye been either in points of very curi- 
ous and nice ſpeculation; or. in arbitrary modes of 
worſhip. Now notwithſtanding theſe differences I 
dare, lay : and give aſſurance, that God gives men 
leave, with a ſafe conſcience, to live in | hens, and 
to keep the communion of the church of God in 
the world, and to ſubmit to the government. Who- 
ſoever hath, rroſeſſed himſelf a chriſtian doth ac- 
knowledge -hriſt to be the head. The chriſtian 
world ſcattered into particular Ways, and multiplied 
into ſects and parties, yet do agree in the great and 
bright truths of reaſon ga chriſtianity, ſuch as are 
fixed, and of the greateſt magnitude. Yea 8⁰ to 
the Mahometan world; the Mahometans themſelves 
did never charge A. 1 or Chriſt, as being impoſ- 
tors. For they acknowledge Moſes, as we do, for 
a true prophet; and go along with us in the 1 
of Chriſt to John Xiv. 16. and there is their fi 
departure from us. They acknowledge all that Is 
relateil concerning Chriſt ; only they tell us that 
what Chriſt ſaid of ſending the irt and another 
comforter, is meant of Mabomet z and they tell us that 
our Saviour ſet down his name, but afterwards his 
diſciples put it out, They acknowledge Chriſt 
to be a true prophet and beyond Mo ſes ; and out ot 
reſpect to him, greek deny all that is ſaid about his 
death and crucifixi FONTS deny that he was cru- 
cified, but that God. * him out of their hands 
when they fell to the ground, John xviii. 6, So takuig 
ſome other like him, they carried him-to the high 
prieſt, and he was ; crucified by Pilate. This is, as they | 
think, in honour, and kindneſs, and reſpect to him. 

Vor. III. C And 
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And ok is my firſt : ar gument. For the triths 


of the fir 1 chers we have a full concur- 
rence of all perſons valuable that have ever been in 
he world; and that amounts to an univerſal acy 

NE Hs. And then for revealed truth, ma- 
ny things that we have in the ſtory of Chrift are a- 
. by other hiſtorians : and I ſhewed you how 
the It, wtans go along with us. And then for 

jul 106 itlelf, how credible it is, will appear, if 
you conſider, that man was made finite and fallible ; 
and that God | ſtands in relatioh of a father to him; 
and that he is the firſt and chiefeſt goodneſs : which 
repreſeiits this notion to us, that God upon fitting 
terms would pardon (ES V1Z, upon their repent- 
ance ; and would do what is worthy of him for the 


recovery of loſt ſinners. And this is a great advance- 


ment againſt atheiſts and againſt infidels who are 
prodigies, and go in a contradiction to all mankind. 

But further, reafon doth ſuppiſe two things by 
which we thay be further confirm'd in the truth of 
our religion. | 

"(12.) That it it had been 4 cheat and an impoſture, 
it would lave been deprehended in length of time ; 
being often told and in ſeveral ages and companies, 
ſometimes by parts, ſometimes together, and under 
ſeveral circumſtances, and upon ſeveral occaſions ; 
there would have been ſome differences in the re- 
lations. I do reaſonably fuppoſe, that had there been 
any thing falſe in our religion, or that were not ſo- 
lid, true and fubſtantial, it having paſt through ſix- 


teen ages, being above ſixteen hundred years old, 


thofe men that lived before us beinginferiourto none 
of 
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vf us for parts; they would by their ſearch and en- 
quiry into it, have deprehended it as guilty and fore- 
warned us ofit. Therefore we may take it for granted 
chat the great matters of natural knowledge and faith 
that have puſſed thro' ſo many ages and generations 
are ſolid true and ſubſtantial, and that the book cal- 
led the bible which hath run down from the time of 
our Saviour and his apoſtles to this day, may be re- 
ceived with double aſſurance, credit and advantage. 
What is ancient may be received with double credit, 
for it hath had theproofofall ages before. That which 
comes down to us thro” ſeveral ages before us, is 
likely to be ſincere and true; becauſe all wits have 
been employed to ſearch into it. (£4. Verulam.) 
Truth is brightened as iron, by motion. Error and 
falſhood is never long-liv'd, but truth is eternal, and 
that which will continue for ever. 

(2dly,) I do ſuppoſe another thing with great 
reaſon ; and that is conſidering the goodneſs of God, 
the care he has of his creatures, his love to truth, 
and the reſpe& he bears to thoſe that worſhip him, 
that he would not ſuffer the good intentions of ſuch 
to be abuſed by any impoſture ; but that if any 
cheat did ſtart up, he wou'd in ſome time, diſcover 
it, nor ſuffer that which is falſe to take ſuch place 
in all times and ages of the world without the leaſt 
check or controul. But ſome may object, if 
this be ſo, what ſay you to the abundance of cheats 
and impoſtures in the world? What ſay you to 
the Mahomttans ; and the great factions that have 
been in the world and prevailed ? Are not theſe, 
teſtimonies againſt the truth of our religion? 

C 2 | A 
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A ſhort reply to this. As for Mabomet; he had 
only the aſſiſtance of an apoſtate monk, who taught 
him to compound a religion out of gentiliſm and ju- 
daiſm, and in the compoſition that he hath made, ſo 
far as he hath added any thing of his own, it is ſo 
contemptible to ſober reaſon, and ſo contrary to 
thoſe things that he hath taken out of the old teſta- 
ment, that it is not hard to detect him for a cheat 
and an impoſtor. For diveſt him but of thoſe things 
which he ſtole out of the bible ; and that which is 
his own, will appear baſe, vile, and contemptible 
to the reaſon of mankind, and moſt ridiculous. Now 
if God had given teſtimony to his religion, it would 
have been in a way of reaſon, and moſt agreeable 


to the underſtandings of men ; and not in a way 


of debauchery and ſtupid ignorance ; but in ſome 
way of worth, perfection, andexcellency, purity, and 
Holineſs, in ſuch a way as might challenge the great- 
eſt oppoſers to find any thing contrary to thoſe prin- 
ciples of reaſon and underſtanding which he hath 
planted in man's mind, But the things in the ob- 
jection, are things of baſeneſs and deformity ; and 
rather certify us that God had withdrawn from 
thoſe perſons, and left them upon their high provo- 
cation. As to Mahomet ; hiſtory doth declare him 
to be a perſon of a debauched life ; and one that 
had not credit in the time of his life. As to the 
great factions that have been in the ſeveral ages; 
tho they have been many perſons ; yet they have 
been but one party; and one party is to be conſide- 
red, but as one opinion : for if there be a thouſand 


men in a party, it is but one opinion; and one ſingle 


perſon 
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perfon is as much as a whole party. All thoſe of 
a party are bound up to one opinion, and to believe 
as their party believes. Therefore I except againſt 
thoſe that have blindly gone on without conſider- 
ation. For theſe have not acted by the 1 
of human reaſon. 

II. I now paſs to intrinſiot arguments : for this is 
an argument very foreign : but yet proper for thoſe 
that pretend to wit and parts. Now I ſhall give you 
ſome intrinſic arguments, by which I ſhall convince 
thoſe of their wickedneſs and folly, that affect ei- 
ther atheiſm, or infidelity. "The firſt is this (which 
is the ſecond aſſurance we have of divine truth.) 
The repreſentation that religion makes to the 
mind of man concerning God, even ſuch a repre- 
fentation as the mind of man if duely uſed, and well 
informed, would conceive concerning him. And 
this is a great argument. Concerning God; both 
natural and revealed-truth repreſent him loveh, a- 
miable and beautiful, in the eyes of men. What- 
ſoever is ſaid of God either acknowledged in ſcrip- 
ture, or declared; whatſoever you have contained 
in theſe books cneeriiltig God, is worthy of him, 
and is conſiſtent with what man is made to think, 
or know concerning him. This is as demonſtrable 
as any thing that was ever held forth in the world, 
For this is truly divine, and godlike, to do good, to 
compaſſionate, to relieve, and gratify, and to par- 
don fin upon fitting terms. Divinum eft condonare, 
gratificare, benefacere. And on the contrary it is dia- 
bolical and moſt oppoſite to the divine nature to de- 
ſtroy, to worry, to grieve, to wrong, to oppreſs: and 
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where is the beaſtly and deviliſh nature, there is 
cruelty, and a readineſs to deſtroy. And what a 
relation doth the bible make of God ? Gracious, mer- 
ciful, flow ta. anger, of great kindneſs, Neb. ix. 17. 
So, on the other fide ; how. is the deviliſh nature 
deſcribed and repreſented to us? The deviliſh na- 
ture is hurtful, given to malice, hatred, and revenge ; 
but the divine nature is placable, andreconcileable; 
ready to forgive, full of compaſſion, and of great 
goodneſs and kindneſs. Scripture doth awaken us 
to think of many things of God and ourſelves, 
which otherways we ſhould have neglected ; which 


38 


when we have conſidered, we are ſure enough are 


right and true; being very agreeable to a principle 
within us, whereby we know them. Concerning 
God's diſpoſition, the ſcripture tells us, that i, as to 
himſelf his nature and diſpoſition, he is placable and 
ready to forgive. And any man that is in the uſe of 
ſober reaſon will acknowledge, that it is a —— 
of faireſt belief; that the original of being, the 

| fountain of all goodneſs, the firſt and chiefeſt good 
is of a placable diſpoſition : ſecondly, In reſpect to 
us; that God will pardon and forgive fins upon fit- 
ting terms; tho no creature can merit it, not any 
ſinger be fit to procure it, yet infinite goodneſs is e- 
nough to give hope. So that any probable narra- 
tion made in the name of God, of the way and 
means, or circumſtances whereby it is brought a- 
bout; fairly induceth belief with ſober, ſerious * 

conſiderative minds. 


This, 
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This, for the repreſentation that both old and 
new teſtament make of God, and this is agreeable 
to.the ſenſe of every. awakened mind. All chat the 
goſpel requires, is, re entance from dead works, ang 
faith | in our Lord 725 Chriſt. And this! 18 the ſum 
of all that is declared and ſuperadded. Now con- 
cerning theſe two, I will offer but — things, and 
ſo conclude. _..... 
1. Nothing 1 in all the world can be declared or 
required upon terms of greater juſtice, realon, and 
equity, What more juſt and fit, equal and reaſonable 
in itſelf, than to revoke what we haye done amiſs, 
condemn ourſelves in it, ask God forgiveneſs, and 
return to duty ? For will not any one acknowledge 
that if an inferior give offence to a ſuperior, he 
ought to humble himſelf and ask forgiveneſs ? Can 
any man's reaſon in the world be unſatisfied in this ? 
Therefore repentance from dead works ſpeaks for 
itſelf. ——T hen for faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 3 
is it not very equal and fit that if God will pardon 
fin, he ſhould do it in what way he thinks fitting ? 
that if we go to him for cure, he ſhould take that 
way to recover us which he thinks beſt ? And if 
God declare that he hath ſet up a prince and a Sa- 
viour, a head of recovery ; is it not fit that all thoſe 
that expect a remiſſion of ſins ſhould acknowledge 
him for a head? So that theſe terms which are ſuper- 
added to the principles of God's creation are ſuch, 
that there were never more equal, fit, and reafon- 
able, propoſed to men: neither is this all, 
2. They are not only juſt and fit in themſelves, 
but ſatisfactory to the Neale of our minds, tending 


to 


* 
* 
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to pacify and quiet our conſcienees. And were they 
not ſuch as they are, we could not believe them, for 
this is found to be true upon experience, that the 
mind of animpenitent cannot receive ſatisfaQtion n 

conſolation i in any other way. Should all the men in 
the world, or an angel from heaven ſpeak” pardon 
to an impenitent ; the ſenſe of repentance would be 
better ſatisfaction to his mind; beyond any foreign 
teſtimony whatſoever. Though God ſhould tell 


me, my fins were pardoned ; T would not helieve it 


unleſs J reperit and deprecate God's diſpleaſure; For 
repentance is ſatisfaQtory to the reaſon of my mind, 
is neceſſary to quiet my conſcience ; and I ſhould 
not be rational 6r intelligent in religion, unleſs I fa- 
tified my mind; which is to do what I can to revoke 
what I have done amiſs, and to deprecate God's 
diſpleaſure, and then apply to him for his grace in 
that way which he had declared. Therefore theſe 
terms are nat only juſt and equal in themſelves, but 
tend to the quiet and ſatisfaction of a man's mind. 
3. Theſe terms are reſtorative to our natures and 
make us capable of happinefs, | For he that is a ſin- 
ner, till he do repent; is upon terms of hoſtility a- 
gainſt God. It is neceſſary therefore that a man 
have in himſelf the ſenſe of repentance for his ſin, 
without which he can never think that his fin. can 
be pardoned, or his perfon accepted by God. 
Now the repreſentation that is made to us by di- 
vine truth, either natural, or revealed, is that which 
is ſatisfactory and conſonant to the reaſon of our 
mind : it is that which doth juſtly repreſent God, 
as he ſtands in oppoſition to the cruel, deviliſh, and 


apoſtate 


\ 
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apoſtate nature, as being placable, compaſſionate, 
and reconciling ; and ſo in the uſe of true reaſon a 
man would have thought and imagined concerning 
him; that he would not be wanting to afford unto 
men fitting aid and afliſtance for their recovery. And 
thus is God repreſented lovely, beautiful and ami- 
able, in the eyes of the whole creation. And this i is 


my ſecond argument: the repreſentation divine 
truth makes of vey, to the mind of man. 
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Never man ſpake like this man, 


Take it for granted, that what theſe men ſaid, 

is true; though not true becauſe theſe men ſaid 

it, And I have obſerved from hence, the ma- 
jeſty, ſovereignty, and authority of truth, that be. 
the ſpeaker whom it will, yet through the clearneſs 
and evidence of truth, it doth ſurprize men, and 
take them unawares, overbears them, and ingenu- 
ouſly forceth perſons indiſpoſed and unprepared, in- 
to an acknowledgment, upon its own appearance 
to them. And indeed nothing in the world is more 
powerful and prevailing in the minds of men, than 
to ſpeak in the evidence and demonſtration of rea- 
ſon ; our common-yealth conſiſts in the govern- 
ment 
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ment of reaſon : reaſon i in our converſe and ſociety 
is beyond all force and violence, * | 

From theſe words I haye made it appear at large 
that the great notices of natural knowledge, and the 
main articles of ch; Hian faith, they have had a ve- 
ry great acknowledgement | in the, world in the ſe- 
veral ages of it; and this is an argument to prevail 
with the atheſt and infidel. I now intend to go up- 
on intrinſick arguments; and the next 15 this. 

II. The repreſentation chat divine truth both na- 
2 and revealed, makes of God to the mind of 

(J.) Concerning God as to himſelf; both 
ID in this, to £248" of God placable, compaſſi- 
onate, reconcileable. And ſo 1 in true reaſon a man 
would imagine. 

(2.) In reſpect to us as ſinners, though i in, a de- 
plorable and forlorn condition, that God will not be 
wanting to afford fitting aid and aſſiſtance for a ſin- 
ner's recovery. And theſe I look upon to be prin- 
cipal matters of chriſtian faith. 

God is ſpoken of conſiſtently with what the mind 
of.man is apt to think. For nothing is more ap- 
parent in itſelf, than that it is proper to the divine 
nature, to pardon, to gratify, do good, relieve and 
compaſſionate: and that the moſt oppoſite from 
God is cruelty ; an aptneſs to deſtroy, to grieve and 
oppreſs : and the ſcripture doth offer it to our mind 
concerning God; which though we ſhould of our- 
ſelves not have thought of, yet when it is offered, it 
is agreeable to the principles of God's creation in 
us; whereby we know that it is true. I might have 


been incogitant all my . of theſe things, which 
when 
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when offered, I know to be true, far there is a con- 
naturalneſs between divine truth and the mind and 
ſoul of man. I now proceed to the next intrinſick 
argument, (which is the third aſſurance of divine 
truth) and that is a mighty argument, It is 
III. The ingenuous operation that divine truth, 
both natural and revealed hath upon the mind and 
underſtanding of man, and this is a mighty diſtincti- 


on in religion, natural and revealed; natural, con- 


ſequent upon God's creation; and revealed, that 1 is, 
ſuperadded by revelation of God in ſcripture, now 
from this ingenuous operation that this divine truth, 
both natural and revealed, hath upon the minds and 
underſtandings of men will I prove that this is from 
God. For theſe truths call creatures to ſelf- relig- 
nation, to commit themſelves to God, to depend 
upon him. And how doth this tend to the heart's 
eaſe, and to the quiet and ſatis faction of a man's 
ſoul ? F or we know by experience that even the 
beſt and wiſeſt of us, are oft times tranſcended by 
our occaſions, and at a loſs. The affairs of the 
world do tranſcend the capacities of our mind and 
underitanding : now relj gion both natural and re- 

vealed, doth teach us, that in reſpect of God we are 
both inſtruments aſſumed, determined, limited, ( and 
it is no diſparagement to an inſtrument if it fail); 
that we are but creatures, and have our dependence 
upon him; z ſecond cauſes, and lo not primarily con- 
cerned; ſo not to go out in our own name. Now 
this divine truth teacheth us, to acknowledge God, 


and finally aim at his glory, and to reſt in him. | 


And how doth this tend to the ſatisfaction of our 
minds? 
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minds ? becauſe we know that God is wiſer than 
we, and that he is greater and every way better 
than we; ſo that if any thing ſucceed ill, which 
either the honour of God, or the good of his crea- 
tures, ſeem'd to require; then we being but God's 

inſtruments and ſubſervient to him may know that 
we ſhould not have failed, unleſs'God would ; ant 


if it had not been good for the creation, fuch or 


ſuch a thing could not have fallen out. Thus our re- 
gion teacheth us ſubmiſſion to God acknowledg- 


ment of him, dependence upon him: it affigns to 
man his proper place, reſpectively to his true center, 


and fo lays a foundation of heart's eafe, quiet, con- 
tent, and ſatisfaction. The grace of the goſpel, 


whereby we hope to be ſaved, doth not only * 


continuance, help, real furtherance and aſſiſtance to 
natural truth, (which loſt much by man's apoſtacy 
from God, and ſo needed a hand to help it up ;) 
but it alſo doth it's own proper work ; by empty- 
ing the mind of man of wilfulneſs, preſumption, 
and ſelf-conceit, which is incident to his nature; 


and ſp making room for the help of grace and di- 
vine aſſiſtance and forgiveneſs. The grace of God 
to which we owe our ſalvation it doth not only give 
aſſiſtance, recovery, and furtherance to all the prin- 
ciples of real righteouſneſs and true goodneſs; which 
do very much need a help for their recovery, becauſe 
of man's fall; but the grace of God doth its own 
work beſides, it empties the mind of fond perſuaſion, 
fooliſh ſelf-conceit and preſumption, and fo. makes 


room, gives a man. capacity to receive from God, 


both the grace of aſſiſtance, and alſo makes him ca- 
pable 


pable of forgiveneſs. 
gument a little fartber. 
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But to purſue this ar- 


A true goſpel ſpirit doth excell in meekneſs, 
gentleneſs, modeſty, humility, patience, forbear - 
ance; and theſe are eminent endowments, and 
mightily qualify men to live in the world. —-- This 
is that which makes men bear univerſal love and 


good-will ; and overcomes evil with good, teacheth 


men to return courteſies for injuries. — This I dare 
ſay, had we a man among us that we could pro- 
duce, that did live an exact goſpel life; had we a 
man that was really goſpelized; were the goſpel. a 
life, a ſoul, and a ſpirit to him, as principles upon 
moral conſiderations are, he would be the moſt 
lovely, uſeful perſon under heaven ; this man for e- 
very thing that is excellent, and worthy, and uſeful, 
would be miraculous and extraordinary in the eyes 
of all men in the world. Chriſtianity would be re- 
commended to the world by his ſpirit and conver- 
lation, For the life of the heavenly ſtate, ſo far as 

it can he expreſſed to us, is delivered in the goſpel- 
law and rule; and is put into an act in a goſpel ſpi- 
rit and life. The fruit of the ſpirit in us is in all 
goodneſs righteouſneſs and truth. Were a man ſin- 
cere, honeſt and true in the way of his religion, he 
would not be grievous, intolerable, or unſufferable 
to any body; but he would command due honour, 
and draw unto himſelf love and eſteem. For the 
true goſpel ſpirit is tranſcendently and eminently re- 
markable every way, for thoſe things that are love- 
ly in the eyes of men ; for ingenuity, modeſty, hu- 


mility, gravity, patience, meekneſs, charity, kind- 
neſs; 


„ e ien 
neſs, &c. and fo far as any one is chriſtian in ſpirit 
and power, ſo far he is refined, and reformed by 
theſe graces. And for all this that 1 have ſaid, I 
will refer you but to that of the apoſt'e,” where he 
doth ſet out the fruits lof the ſpirit and the works of 
the fleſh. He tells you that the works of the fleſh are 
hatred, malice, emulation, rie, ſelition, and ſuch 
like, Gal. v. 19, 20, 21. All of a kind, birds of a 
feather ; and all of them do ſpeak hell broke looſe, 
and come in upon us in the world : for theſe are 
from hell, and tend to hell, and repreſent to us in 
this world the helliſh ſtate that we dread to meet 
with hereafter. — But on the other fide, the fruits 
of the divine ſpirit in men, they are love, joy, peace, 
long-ſuffering, meekneſs, gentleneſs, and ſuch like, ver/z 
22. And all of theſe are ſuch lovely things that they 
make heaven in a degree, where they are found, 
whereas the former turn the world into a kind of a 
hell. | 

uch is the nature of religion, that it keeps the 
mind in a good frame and temper, it eſtabliſhes a 
heathful complexion and conſtitution of ſoul, and 
makes it to diſcharge itſelf duly in all its offices to- 
wards God, with itſelf, and with men, whereas the 
mind of a wicked and profane man, is a very wil- 
derneſs where luſt and exorbitant paſſions bear down 


all before them ; and are more fierce and cruel than 


wolves, bears, and tygers. So the prophet, the wick- 
ed is like the raging ſea, always caſting forth mire and 
dirt, Iſa. lvii. 20. And, one had better meet a bear 
robbed of her whelps, than a fool in his folly, Prov. 
xvii. 12. and you all know who is Solomon's fool, 

even 
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even every wicked man. The beavenly ſtate 
conſiſts in the mind's freedom from theſe kind of 
things. It doth clear the mind from all impotent 
and unſatiable defires, which do abuſe and toſs a 
man's foul and make it reſtleſs and unquiet: it 
ſets a man free from eager and impetuous loves; 
and by thefe men are torn in pieces ; from vain and 
diſappointing hopes, which ſink men into melaricho- 
ly ; from lawleſs and exorbitant appetites ; from 
frothy and empty joys ; from diſmal preſaging fears, 
and anxious ſelf-devouring cares ; from inward 
heart-burnings ; from ſelf-eating envy ; from ſwel- 
ling pride and ambition ; from dull and black me- 
lancholy; from boiling anger, and raging fury; 
from a gnawing, aking conſcience, from arbitrary 
preſumption ; from rigid ſourneſs, and ſeverity of 
ſpirit : for theſe make the man that is not biaſſed 
and priticipled with religion to ſeeth like a pot, in- 
wardly to boil with the fire and pitchy fumes of Hell; 
and as outragious, as when the great Leviathan 4oth 
cauſe the waves of the ſea to caft out mire and 
dirt, 

But on the other fide ; OY that are connatu- 
ral in the ways of religion, the Mlapſes and break- 
ings in of God upon us, theſe require a mind that 
is not ſubje& to paſſion; but in a ſerene and quiet 
poſture ; where there is hb tumult of imagination. 
It is obſerved among the the Rabbins, that if a pro- 
phet fall into a rage and paffion, the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy leaves hin. They ſay that Moſes did not 
prophecy after the ſpirit of paſſion moved him. But 
ſure it is, thete is no genuine and proper effect of 

religion 
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religion where the mind of man is not compoſed; 
Jedate and calm, F ox the great deſign of Chriſt's 
| coming into the world was to revive.and \propagate 
the divine life, which was extinct by man's apoſta- 
ey and fin, 1 find among the philoſophers, that 
they never had expectation of any noble truth from 


any man that was under the power of luſt, or under 


the command of fancy or imagination; or that liv- 
ed in the common ſpirit of the world ; they thought 
that God did not communicate himſelf to ſuch. But 
this is certain; that no man that is not born of 
God, but immerſed in a ſenſual brutiſh life, can 
have any true notion of heayen, or of glory: theſe 
things muſt ſignify no more to him, than a local 
happineſs, and ſenſual enjoyment, than the higheſt 
and greateſt gratification, of the animal principle b 
all that he can think of heaven is, that it isa place 
of great enjoyment; ſome local glory; ſomething 
that is ſuitable to the ſenſual mind, : that is the 
higheſt they have. For we cannot aſcend higher 
in our actings than we are in our beings and under- 
ſtandings, ſo theſe men fancy the poſſibilities of hap- 
pineſs to be in the ſeveral compliances of the ſenſu- 
al appetites with their ſuitable objects of delight. 
And theſe men that think our happineſs lies in the 
ſenſual objects of delight are not capable of under- 
ſtanding either the reaſon or neceſſity of mortiſica- 
tion, inward rene wal and regeneration, in order to 
admittance into heaven. For they do not look up- 


on heaven as à ſtate and temper of mind; to which 


it ĩs requiſite to be reconciled to che nature of God, 


and to be according to his mind and will: but they 
Jook 
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look upon it to be ſome foreign application. —— 
But religion is the introduction of the divine life in- 
to the ſoul of man: and man cannot poſſibly be 
really happy in the ſeparate {tate but by theſe things 3 
by having a divine love ruling in their hearts; by 
ſelf-refignation and ſubmiſſion to the divine will, 
and by being like unto God 

Now this is my argument, a declatation of a 
principle that is antecedent; by the effect that is 
conſequent. Things are very well | known what 
they are in being, by what they are in working 3 
what the principle of them is, by the effect that 
flows from them: now I may ſay of divine truth, 
whether natural or revealed, that theſe do ſatisfy the 
mind of man; and keep him from being barbarous, 
eruel and inhumane. F or natural truth doth give ſuch 
evidence and aſſurance of itſelf, that if you put it 
in competition with any thing that any natural man, 
whether atheiſt or infidel, doth. ever reſt upon; it 
will appear to have a greater foundation in nature, 
and on the grounds and principles of common rea- 
ſonʒ equity; and juſtice, than any thing which can 
be ſet up againſt it, to counterballance it And 
revealed truth ſupperadded to natural, doth not only 
give aſſurance to it, and helps to recover that which 
we know by the light of God's creation, (which is 
weakened by man's ſin, and apoſtacy from God) 
but it doth alſo do its oun proper work, and teach 

a man to return to his own place; to acknowledge 


God, depend upon him, and be ſubſervient to him. 


It teaches him to empty his mind of all preſumpti- 


on, pride, arrogance; and ſelf aſſuming. So that a 
Vor, III. D man 
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man is fit to receive the grace of pardon and forgive= 
neſs of ſin together with all divine influence, con- 
currence, and aſſiſtance: for the proud is too ſelf- 
conceited to be beholden to God; and too full to 
receive; and God, that gives grace to the bumble, res 


lis ebs proud. And this is my third argument. No! 


But ſince I have laid fo mighty a weight, and fo 
great a ſtreſs upon this acknowledgment in the text, 
I muſt needs here prevent an objection which may 
be raiſed ; and it is this. Some may object, 
and ſay, you have no divine authority for theſe 
words ; for tho' they are in the bible, they are 
but here related. I confeſs I have no more autho- 
rity from theſe words, (being ſpoken by theſe per- 
ſons of whom they are related) than if they were 
clean the contrary of what they are. For I do find 
concerning our Lord and Saviour, that ſome perſons 
of like diſpoſition, ſay, that he did do his miracles 
by Belzebub the prince of devils: and if we lay ſtreſs 
upon the ſayers; we muſt as well credit them as 

theſe,” Therefore I will grant you, that I have no 
authority for ought I have ſaid, from theſe words 
materially conſidered, or as related and put down 
here: neither do I lay any weight or ſtreſs on the 
ſenſe of thefe reporters ; for I will grant that it 
might be hap-hazard what theſe men ſaid ; for as 
much as they did not ſpeak out of any purpoſe or 
intention, or out of any ſettled principle; and ſuch 
men have, upon the like occaſion, given a clean 
contrary report. Now I will give you a profitable 
obſervation from hence: take care how you quote 


gen pie ; for that is ſcripture for which you have 


divine 
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divine authority, not that which is barely related in 
the text. For you have the ſpeeches of the devilz 
and the advice of the worſt of men related in ſcrip- 
ture. Scripture is only conſidered in the truth 
of matter of fact, and that theſe things were done 
but it doth not follow from hence thatthey are mat- 
tecially good; no man mult pretend to do as EH 
did ; becauſe his action is recorded in ſcripture ; 
no man muſt pretend to borrowing without inten- 
tion of paying, as the IMraelites did; for if they had 
not extraordinary Warrant, they were to be con- 
demned in their practice. So for us to curſe our 
enemies, as we read in the P/alms, the prophet did; 
not knowing in what ſpirit it was done, it is not 
warrantahle for, us to do the like from thence : nei- 
ther muſt we hate any, becauſe the Fews were to 
hate and to deſtroy the /even nations ; which they 
interpreted. a, commiſſion to hate all mankind but 
themſelves. Therefore in like caſe, we cannot cer- 
tainly prove that any thing in the book of Fob is 
certainly diyine, that was ſpoken by Jab's friends; 
becauſe God himſelf declares, that they had not 
ſpoken that which was right concerning him, as his 
ſervant Jab had done. Therefore if you will have 
divine authority, ſee what is ſaid; and think it not 


enough that it is barely related in that book : nei- 


ther is it enough to pretend to a ſingle text; nor the 
practice or , perſuaſion of any man ' whatſoever, 
hor to any thing accidentally ſpoken, that can a- 
mount either to matter of faith, or divine inſtructi- 
vn: it muſt be expreſs ſcripture, it muſt be ſcripture 
in conjunction with ſcripture ; for ſcripture as 4 

tle SS 
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1 tule of faith, is not one ſcripture, but all. And thetes 3 
1 fore, thoꝰ I have taken advantage from theſe words, 9 
g yet all along T have laid ſuch certain and ſuch inf "YM 
18  fallible grounds, tending to give ſatisfaction in the * 
| matters of mn 2 Ae as * Ker Araprtns; 7 
15 . of. * 
"| And now I proce ton « fourth e /whick Ir 
| is ho, „ d 
5 IV. The proportion that viketrat (both natu- ry 
1 ral and revealed) hath, and the fitneſs it bears to n. 
| | man in his condition; take him either as he comes ſe 
{ I into the world, or as he hath uſed himſelf : the - he 
| | | ſuitableneſs of natural truth to man, in the ftate of to 
4 | his creation; and the ſuitablerieſs'of revealed truth Wi 
1 to man, in his lapſed and fallen mme in He G 
i to his reſtitution and recover. co 
il And firſt, for the ſuitableneſs of chile len ws is 
1 call natural religion. Natural religion was the ve- ra 
ry temper, complexion, and conſtitution of man's ca 
ſoul in the moment of his creation; it was his na- re: 
tural temper, and the very diſpoſition of his mind; an 
it was as connatural to his ſoul, as health to any th: 
man's body; ſo that man forc'd himſelf, offered lig 
violence to himſelf and his principles, went againſt in 
his very make and conſtitution, when he departed obe 
from God, and confented to iniquity, It is the ſame ma 
thing in moral agents, to obſerve arid comply with it 
the order and dictates of reaſon, as it is in inferior ger 
creatures, to act according to the ſenſe and impetur ber 
of their natures; It is the fame thing with the pet 
world of intelligent and voluntary agents, to do that ſuc] 
which right reaſon doth demand and require, as it is as, 

3 | | in 
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In ſenſitives, to follow the guidance of their ſenſes, 


or in vegetatives, to be according to their natures. 


This is concluded univerſally by all moralifts. It is 
as natural for a man, in reſpect of the principles of 
God's creation in him, to live in regard, reverence, 
and obſervance, of Deity ; to govern, himſelf accord- 
ing to the rule of ſobriety and temperance, of pru- 
dence. and moderation; to live in love, and to car- 
ry himſelf well in God's family ; this, I ſay, is as 
natural for him, as for a beaſt to be guided by his 
ſenſes, or for the ſun to give light, the fire to give 
heat, heavy things to fall downwards, light things 
to be carried upwards. How far therefore are 
we degenerated and fallen below the ſtate in which 
God created us; ſince it is ſo rare a thing for us ta 
comply with the non of things Nothing 
is more certainly true, than that all vice is unnatu- 
ral and contrary to the nature of man. All that we. 
call fin, that which is naught, and contrary to the 
reaſon of things, is deſtructive of human nature ; 
and a man forceth himſelf when he doth it; ſo 
that, to comply with theſe principles of natural, 
light and knowledge, which God did implant in us 
in the moment of our creation; and exactly to be 
obedient ta the ducture of, reaſon, is connatural to 
man, in reſpect of the ſtate of God's creation: and 
it may be as well expected from an intelligent a- 
gent to obſerve God, and to live righteouſly and ſo- 
berly, as from any ſenſitive agent to follow its ap- 
petite, - Humility, patience, meekneſs, and. 
ſuch like virtues, they do favour nature; where-. 
as, paſſion, pride, and envy do waſte and deſtroy. 

3 | nature. 
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nature. Nature's deſires are all moderate and limit- 


ed; but ly? is violent and exorbitant. Nature i is con- 


tent with a very few things; but if a man give way 
to inordinate deſires, then there is no ſatisſaction to 
be obtained. Luft is not a thing that will be ſatisfied 
by adding and adding; but he that would be ſatisfi- 
ed, muſt abate and moderate his defires; and undue 
affections. — is certain, that all natural truth, all 
that is founded in reaſon, and that derives from the 
principles of God's creation, that all of theſe do agree 
with man's conſtitution in the fate of i innocency. 
And for revealed truth 3 that fits and ſupplies 
man in his lapſed ſtate. Every man that knows 
his ſtate feels want in himſelf of health and ſtrength, 


and revealed truth is that which doth ſupply this 


want ; and is that which he would have wiſh'd for 
from God. Then reading the tenor of revealed 
truth, he will be ready to ba fic erpectavi, fic inve- 
zi, I found as I have Borat In this he hath 
terms propoſed to him of pardon and reconciliation, 


upon repentance, and returning to God. Never 
did patient and phyſician, meet more happily, diſeaſe 


and phyſick; than man in a lapſed condition, and 
the propoſals that are through the grace of God. in. 
the goſpel, viz. baſeneſs on our part (for every fin 


is a baſe act) and the ſpirit of ingenuity in the grace 


of the goſpel. In the one, there is man full of mi- 
ſery ; in the other the grace of God for mercy and 
forgiveneſs. Man's language in that ſtate is, 0 
wretched man, who hall deliver me from this body of 


death ! Rom. vii. 24. The grace of the goſpel puts - 


theſe words into his mouth; I thank God, through 


he is bid to have no evil heart of unbelief. 
is a ſtate of guilt on the one ſide, a ſtate of juſtifi- 
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Yeſus Chriſt my Lord that he hath delivered ne. And 
There 


cation on the other. A ſtate of ſin, and a ſtate of 
holineſs; fear of eternal death, and a; promiſe of 
eternal life. So that the grace of the goſpel is fit- 
ted to man in his lapſed ſtate and condition, in or- 
der to his reſtoration and recovery. 

This is now my fourth argument. The fitneſs 
of natural truth to man in the ſtate of God's crea- 
tion: and the fitneſs of revealed truth to him in his 
lapſed ſtate and condition. Truth of the, firſt in- 
{cription eſtabliſheth the ſoul's health, complexion 
and conſtitution. Truth of after-revelation is the 
ſoul's cure and remedy, the mind's eaſe and relief.. 

V. The fifth and laſt argument is, the agency 
of the divine ſpirit in purſuance of what God hath- 
done in the way of divine truth, and before laid the- 
foundation of, For God ſends not his truth into the 
world alone and unaccompanied, but having done 
one thing, will alſo do another to make the former 
effectual. Now they that have not the divme ſpi⸗ 
xit, want the great interpreter upon the words of 
God, the great commentator upon divine truth in 
the world; and therefore their minds are left unſa- 
tisfied and unreſolved. And therefore let ſuch men 
look after it. For this is a great and a certain truth, 
that Cod, in his grace and goodneſs, will give his 
ſpirit to guide, and teach, and aſſure the minds of 
good men; tho none know it but thoſe that feel 
him. But they who have the ſpirit of God, know 
nothing more certain; for they have * 

an 
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and inward peace, and joy in believing; 4 
perceive ſueh operations of God in themlclves, 
whereof the world cannot receive any account: the 
divine ſpirit doth open their underſtandings, as it 
did the apoſtles; brings things to their rememb- 
rance; makes them conſider the inwards of things, 
and calls them to advertency and conſideration. The 

eat work of the divine ſpirit is to lead men into 
right apprehenfions, and ſtay a man's thoughts in 
conſideration, till the principles do receive admit- 
tance, and become a temper and conſtitution ; till 
they infuſe and inſtill themſelves, and make a laſt- 
ing impreſſion. This for my part, I do believe, 


that the ſeripture is clear and full of light, as to all 


matters of confcience, as to all rules of Hfe, as to 
all neceſſary matters of faith, fo that any well- 
minded man that takes up the bible and reads, may 
come to underſtanding and ſatisfaction. And hence 
it is chat we have ſufficiency from God, to preſerve 
us from cheats of all ſorts. So that a well minded 
man, that hath this inftrument of God, need not 
be miſtaken in any neceſſary matters of faith. 
For the bible is fufficient and intelligible in the way 
of region, and for all the purpoſes thereof, as any 
other book, for the learning of any other art or ſei- 


ence. And upon this account God hath done that 


which will juſtify him; and at our peril be it, if 
we be found 1 gnorant, or have been deceived: for 
we needed not ever have been ignorant, or miſtak-' 
en in any thing that is vital in religion. 


And to 
this purpoſe there is alſo the divine ſpirit Hl to at 


2 * this inſtrument of God: ſo that they 
Who 
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who do acknowledge God, and pray unto him- for 
his help and aſſiſtance, have the advantage of being 
taught by the ſpirit, and by means thereof, are in a 
ſure way of knowledge, with the er en 
of holinefs and goodneſs. | 

By theſe five arguments, a man may be refolved 
againſt the NR nen and nen of 
the world. 

Now to ſhut up all; from this diſcourſe about 
which I have been ſo Bag. 

1. I do infer; that atheifm and infidelity are the 
moſt unaccountable things in the world, and inex- 
cuſable. The atheiſt muſt be every where ſelf-con- 
demned; and the infidel within the pale of the church. 
There is nothing that God hath done more in any 
way whatſoever, than he hath done for the ſecurity: 
of men againſt atheiſm ; for I dare fay, if any man 
do but think, and uſe 9 he may know all 
natural truth. And what can a man do leſs ? How 
is he a man if he doth not either of thefe ? Doth any 
man know any thing but by thinking and conſider- 
ing? Yea perhaps this is all that we pretend to; 
for we are born to nothing elſe. All habits and diſ- 
poſitions, all actual knowledge, is our own acquiſi- 
tion (with reſpect to the grace of God and under 
his aſſiſtance) no man is born to any actual know- 
tedge in the world, or to fpeak a word, or under- 
ſtand a notion; but all habits and diſpoſitions are 
acquired. And therefore an atheiſt ſhall be ſelf⸗ 
condemned as one that never uſed his reaſon, nor ſo 
much as exerciſed his own thought. And for the 


infidel within the pale of the church; he muſt needs 
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be the moſt neglective perſon in the world; for if a 
man take up this book of God, he may as eaſily 
underſtand what may ſave his ſoul as any man may 
underſtand any art by any book whatſoever ; if he 
will but ſearch and copſider, he may find that which 
will beget faith. and belief. And therefore the a- 
theiſt and the infidel are the moſt unaccountable 
and inexcuſable perſons in the world ; for they 
have done nothing themſelves; they — not ſo 
much as thought or conſidered; they have not ſeen 
with their own eyes. If a man living in the 
world or in the church, be either an atheiſt or an 
infidel, he hath been an idle perſon in the world, 
and a ſluggard: his underſtanding hath received no 
culture or care, he hath made no improvement of 
himſelf, nor done any thing worthy of a man. 
2. I adviſe in this caſe two things. 
1. I adviſe to purity of mind. Let men purify 
their minds. For wickedneſs doth diſable the in- 
tellectuals: the naughty, malignant ſpirited man 
hath no right judgment nor underſtanding : but 
the meek will be guide in the way, Pſal. xxv. 9. and if 
you do theſe things, then ſhall: you know. the doctrine, 
John vii. 17. Not conform to the world, but transfarm- 
ed by renewal of the mind, that you may prove what. 
is goad and acceptable, Rom. xii. 2. 4 
2. I adviſe you to take up this inſtrument of God, 
the bible; z take it up and read it, talle & lege, 
and conſider, that you. may become a chriſtian, I 
ſhould wonder if any one ſhould not become a 
chriſtian, if he do take up this book, and read, 


weigh, ponder, and conſider; at length you can- 
not 
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not but be ſatisfied and reſolved, that what is there 
propoſed is true. God hath not done it to no pur- 
poſe, i in committing his mind to writing, and ſend- 
ing it into the world to teach men. Two things 
will come at once, aſſurance that this is God's in- 
ſtrument, and the knowledge of the materials of 
divine*truth. The matter proves the inſtrument 
to be divine, and the inſtrument contains the mat- 
ter; a double benefit of ſingle labour. 

Lash, l ſuperadd by 1 of obſervation and cau- 
tion, four things. 

1. That all that are totes In religion, do i 
in the main; ſo may hold communion, If they have 
the love of truth in their hearts, if they mean by re- 
ligion, to prepare themſelves for happineſs, all theſs 
men do agree in main and principal things; there- 
fore they may hold communion ; and if they may, 
they ought, if they ought and do not, they fin. I ex- 
cept only four, atheiſts, hypocrites, infidels, pro- 
fane, I would have all other perſons own one a- 
nother. For it is founded in natute, that what is 
principal, in no time whatſoever, is to be prejudiced 


by an acceſſary or circumſtant. They that do agree 
in the great things of religion, they do agree in chat 
that is vital; therefore if they do not agree in o- 
ther things of leſs moment, hear what the rule is; 


that principals in no time whatſoever are to be 
prejudiced by an acceſſary. This is true in every 
matter; therefore it muſt be concluded, that all 


that are ſerious in religion, do agree in the _—_ 


and ſo may hold communion, 


2. This 


— — — 
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2. This I adviſe, that you would not make 2 


mixture, a jumble and a confuſion in your religion; 
of certainties and uncertainties. Let all uncertains 
be by themſelves in a catalogue of diſputables, mat- 
ters of further enquiry : the certains of religion let 
ſettle into conſtitution, and iſſue in life and practice. 
23. I adviſe you, upon no pretence whatſoever ad- 
mit any thing into any account of religion, that is 
in itſelf abſurd, irrational and not: ſelf-conſiſtent, 
That will weaken the faith of the reſt, and will be 
a matter of argument to a tempter. 
4. Let there be nothing in practice contrary to 
principle. For a man may work himſelf by uſe, 
cuſtom, and practice, into a contrary perſuaſion: he 
will ſoon form and faſhion himſelf into a judg- 
ment without any ground. And either not to know 
the neceſſary rules of life, or to vary from them in 
practice, is moſt unnatural, violent and monſtrous: 
and the monſtrouſneſs of it appears in two things, 
1. Becauſe it is a contradiction to our faculties. 
Eyes to ſee, and not perceive; ears to hear, and nat un- 
derſtand : hearts to conſider, and never. the wiſer. "Tis 
our care of our ſouls, regard to God, firſt to be in- 
formed, then anſwerably reformed. Obedience up- 
on knowledge, ought to be firſt light in the under= 
ſtanding, and then the will follows. 

2. It is a ſtate monſtrous ; becauſe it is a. ſtate. 
of conviction and condemnation... A man is leſs 
than himſelf, where he doth not underſtand ; where 
he doth nat underſtand, he is no body at all. And, 
if he do underſtand and do contrary, then he cans. 


_ * in peace in himſelf: he cannot be at peace 
5 within 
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within himſelf, while he lives in diſobedience to 
known truth. For knowledge unfulfilled, is the moſt 
troubleſome gueſt that can be entertained; a goad 
in one's ſide, a mote in the eye is not more trouble- 
ſome. He that affects to be an atheiſt is no longer 
at reſt than God will give him leave; God will be 
there to awe and command at his pleaſure, where 
he is refuſed as to love and affection. I have obſerv- 
ed, that no men ever ſtood more in fear of God, 
than thoſe that moſt deny, and leaſt love him; and 
ſo it will be if men do affect to be atheiſts, that fo 
they may live exorbitantly and looſely ; there is 
more of ſlaviſh- fear of God in theſe men an hun- 
dred times, W in them that oder 
and love God. | 
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D IS c OUR S E LII. 
The Venerable Na TURE and tran- 
ſeendant benefit of Chriſtian Religion. 


Ro M. i. 1 6. 
For 7 not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt : for it is 
the power of God unto ſalvation to every one that 
yer to the JU firſt, and +4 to the Greek, 


Aving bon lately upon a very ſignal and re- 
markable argument ; I thought it was beſt 
to purſue it: having laid a foundation to 
ulld upon it. I 
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_ - + have many times endeavoured to declare againſt MW * 
the atheiſtical and profane world: and I have © 
aſſurance; beyond what any one can pretend in a- 
ny other myſtery in the world. I have inſiſted up- 
on theſe five heads of argument; that give aſſurance ¶ ju 
df divine truth naturul and rruealei in ſcripture; M T 
CES TE infidels and the profane. 

C. 2 1 met n 
in the ſeveral ages of the world. 

2. The fepreſentation that is hereby made; of ne 
God, which is agteeable to what man, is made of 

God to-know or think concerning God. The pro- thi 
poſals made to us by God, the invitations made by for, 
him, the prohibitions, commands, and promiſes, all ſecri 
theſe teſtify of God, and declare worthily concern- 
ing him ; inſormich that when a man is awake, it 
is the ſenſe of his ſoul ; ; be) will lay, I know. all 
theſe to be true. 

3. The ingenuous effect and operations of di- 
vine truth, upon the minds and ſpirits of men, and 
the influence they have upon their lives and con ver- 
ſation. 

4. The ſuitableneſs of natural truth to man in 
his ſtate of inſtitution ; -and of revealed truth to man 
in his lapſed tate, in order to his reſtitution and re- 
5. The agency and aſſiſtance of the divine Tpi- 
rit, in purſuance to promote theſe great truths. All 
the divine truths, either natural or revealed in ſcrips 
ture, have all theſe evidences. 


Now 
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Now if this be ſo, if theſe great things in religi- 
on, the main truths of God, are of ſuch certainty, 
we may concur, in ſenſe and reſolution, with the 


gainſt 
have 
ds of 


in a- WW apoſtle, I am nit aſbamed f the goſpel; c. 
ed up- So have I brought you into theſe words, as a 
irance ¶ juſt inference from what I — m m 


ture 3 Theſe words are 
Fir, Conſiderable em to their forme 
t with Secondly, Valuable according to their matter. 
Fig, According to their form, they run in i 
ate; of negative: I am not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chrift. © 
ade of . Here is leſs ſpoken, and more underſtood, and 
ze pro- | this is frequent in ſcripture. It becomes us | there- 
ade by fore not to overtalk ourſelves ; for you ſee that 
ſes, all ſcripture, in things of great moment, is content to 
ncern- ¶ ſpeak modeſtly. 7 am not aſhamed, &c. So Heb. x. 
ake, it 38. If any man draw back, my ſoul ſhall have no plea- 
ow. all ſure in him. Is that the worſt? No ſurely, God will 
loath him, and abominate him. 80 here is leſs ſpo- 
of di- ken, and more underſtood ; which we call Meigſſs. 
en, and 2. Fake this account: negatives do denounce 
conver- ¶ more ſtrongly ; for negatives do exclude all mixture 
. the Contrary: This is a rule, an affirmative is 
fied in one ſingle poſitive act; but a negative 
ae a Negatives are more effectual. 
_ I am not afanad ood This intimates, that 
there is ſomewhere matter of ſhame, within the 


man in 
to man 
and re- 


ine ſpi- 


hs. All ¶ compaſs of the buſineſs : and that is intimated. For 
in ſcrip+ I tho' the matter of the goſpel is matter of great 
goodneſs, yet there is matter of ſhame, becauſe it 

| came in by the fall, which was the occaſion of 
Now man's 
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ee Now here man's — and 
ſin; theſe are ſhameful things, which was the oc- 


caſion of the goſpel - reyelation. The caſe of goſ- 
pel- revelation doth ſuppoſe man's degenetacy and 


apoſtacy: for the goſpel comes in for recovery, for 
pardon of fin; and reconciliation to God: ſor that 


the goſpel is matter of relief; yet it puts us in mind 


of apoſtacy, which is matter of ſname. The grace 
of the goſpel, which-comes to repait-and, to reſtore, 
puts us in mind of our ruinous and neceſſitous con- 
dition. When we read the goſpel; we have reaſon 
to ſay, we remember our fault; Gen. xli. 9. ſo here 
is the language of one whoſe iniquity is forgiven; 
and whoſe fin is covered; I am not aſhamed of the 
goſpri of Chriſt ſo that there is cauſe of ſhame in 
the caſe; the cauſe of er and — in the 
— God. N 

1 Conſider t we en ing“ to their 

So we obſerve three things. N 


. The perſon! ſpeaking, and in what 8 


Sr cc. c ra. 


2. What it is he faith 3 me mtr wherein he . 


does, 1923 oh „ vian 1 
3. Upon what account he doth ſo expreſs himſelf 
The per/on ſpeaking was the apoſtle: the matte: 
hie doth declare is matter of conſolation ;.and tha 
aſſurance he hath of true cauſe of glorying therein 
becauſe this goſpel is the power of God. 1 
The perſon. I am nat aſbamed, &c. that — 
as a priviledged perſon;: or as a believer. I. 
We will conſider him in his peculiar capucity, his 
proper office and employment. To him was com- 
mitted the diſpenſation of the goſpel; 1 Cor. ix. 17. 
| ſo, 
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and I £64 be was not aſbamed, &c. and indeed he had no 
cauſe; for it is the nobleſt employment in the 
world, to be made uſe of by God in declaring go- 
and i ſpel matters ; to be the conveyer of the reſolution of 
| the divine will to men, concerning their recovery. 
„that I come upon God's errand, and carry a meſſage 
uind from God: and indeed this is the honour that God 

ace hath beſtowed upon the ſons of men; for znto the 
Sf angels bath he not put in ſubjefton the world to come, 
whereaf tue ſpeak, Heb. li- g. What is the» world to 
ceafon ame there? It is the goſpel: tate: . God) doth not 
tranſact inſtrumentally the affairs of his church, by 
en, | the miniſtry of angels; but by men, ſuch as our- 
Sten Yclves ate, doth he bring to knowledge the myſteties 
. {of God, 2 Cor. iv. 7. To men hath he-givengifts of 

he ſibe Holy Ghoſt, and teſtimonies by ſgns and mira» 
* cles: and fo St. Paul had no cauſe to be aſhamed of 
% goſpel of Clriſt. But, 2. In che common ca- 
pacity of a believer. For it follows aſter 3 it it the 
power. of God to ſalvation, to every one thut believeth ; 


: y to the Few, firſts and alſe to the. Greet. That takes 
ein he in all,, So obſerve, the: ſubject. recipient, of the 
Nac of Gog,; is all mankind ; but then the qualifi- 
himſelf ation is, a believer. I mean a believer in ſcripture 
matter ¶enſe;: which I ſhall reſerve to tell you, till 4 come 
ind tha 0 72 to the power of Gad to the ſaluation of belie- 


So here the ſick patient meets with his phy- 


AS. 8 the malady with its remedy 3 the wounded 
is,—Þ with bis cure; the ; guilty with his pardon. : all which 
vers, . tends to hearts-eaſe, compoſure and ſatisfaction . of 
city, bis mind. F or what is wanting | that is not come to 
as com- hand ? $0 conſider him his pr function; 

r. ix. 17. Vol. III. . E we 110 


ſo, 
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take him in the common capacity of a. believer; this 
glory, triumph, hearts-caſe, and ſatisfaction. 
It is tbe power ef God unt ſalvation. : The 
O Rf Guts you muſt not underſtand 
Power Hriciiy, as limiting to one perfection: - fot 
chere ate three eminent perfections in the divine 
nature ; power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. So: that 
you muſt not underſtand povret here ſtrictly, to 
exclude other divine perfection. For otherwhere 
he ſaith, Chrift the potuer of God, and the wiſdom of 
God, 1 Cr. i. 24. But it is ſaid to be power, to in- 
timate eminently the ſufficiency of grace. It is cal- 
led power, to denote the ſuſſiciency of God's grace 
in ſalvation ʒ eminently, to attribute to the effica- 
cy of divine grace theſe two things, vix. regenera- 
tion, nativity from above (which is the ſalvation of 
this ſtate 3) glorification, and conſummating us in 
holineſs : Which is the ſalvation of the future, "7 
den e ee this Yrove)und. 9 terſe our: Ne 
ebenen of ig L freggeln We Sc f. 
I. To declare the'excellthcy of it from the wi 
thor ; it is the effekt of the divine wiſdom, the fun 
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of the divine love. nol 
II. We will danger whit K b. ie. Ai 


III. Of What benefit to us. 
rt The author; that is God. And God die- 


vets in it the greatneſs of his Heuer; "the infitite-· 
neſs of his wi/den: ; and it is the fraie and ſec l 

abundant ZudneHH. s 

1. The greatneſs ny 2 Great 0 5 


works of creation and providence : yet if r 


. 
if 4 453328 


malady is deſperate upgh 


ttranſcendant benefit of chriftian religion. Gy 
lawful to compare, or put in competition; the work 
of reſtoring a peccant and delinquent creature, hath 
the advantage of the work of creation and; provi- 
dence; fora privation is always farther off from a 
principle of life, than a mere negation; for a priva- 
tion is a malignant negation. - Now where there 
was a perſectibn before, and loſt; that is a prlvation. 
There is bringing a non- entity to an entity, as in all 
generation and creation: but to recover ſtom a priva- 
tion, to a poſition, this tranſcends all ordinary power. 

2. It is the eſtect of His infinite wiſdom. Thoꝰ the 
accoumt of Chriſt's death be to the Jeius a tumbling 
block, amd to thi Gresto fduliſimeſi; yet to theni that 
are led unto participation of it; it is the maniſolu 
wiſdom of Gbd. Mamifold: why ? Becauſe man's 
ſevetal accounts. Our 
malady, the evil of fin; it is the eſtect of madneſs 
and folly ; and is that that makes us; through faul- 
tineſs, liable and obnoxious ; it mars our principles, 
depraves our diſpoſitions; and brings us into ſlavery 
and bondage. Now this needed mamifold wiſdom 
in God, becauſe it did comprehend in it ſeveral ma- 
lignities. Accordingly God hath declared, 1. Cor: 
i. 30. that Chriſt (who is the matter and ſubſtance 
of the goſpel) ir made to us wiſdom againſt the folly 
6f ſin; righteouſneſs, againſt the guilt of ſin; /and71fi- 
tation, becauſe of our depraved malign diſpoſition ; 
and redemption, becauſe we have brought ourſelves 
into bondage, as alſo under the of evilhabits. 

There muſt be greatneſs of power to erect ſuch 
4 fabrick and ſtructure as the world is; and excel- 


l of wiſdom to adminiſter the affairs of it, int 
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all variety of caſes. Now it is pity any ſhould do the 
like, that cannot alſo recover, and reſtore, if neceſ- 
ſity require; for ſo ſhould finite and fallible (as we 
are) if in any error or miſtake, be under impoſſibi- 
lity of redemption. It is / according to nature's ſeriſe, 
rather never to have been, than for ever to be irre · 
coverably miſerable: wherefore- if I believe God 
made me, I will alſo believe God can reſtore me. 
3. It is the fruit of the abundant goodneſs, of God. 
Now that it is the effect of God's neſs, no- 
thing more clear in reaſon, nothing more plainly ſaid 
in ſcripture. Nothing is clearer in reaſon; conſider- 


ing that God is the firſt and chiefeſt good: and then 


alſo conſidering the relation God ſtands in to his 
creatures, which is the relation of a father. Earthly 
parents do but reſemble hin. Therefore, whatſoever 
of good or excellency you find here below, you have 
reaſon to attribute the ſame in a tranſcendant man- 
ner to the firſt and chiefeſt good. Therefore, that 
God doth afford us this ſupply, it is matter of fair 
belief, if we conſider God as in himſelf, or as relat- 
ed to his creatures. And then tis plain in ſcrip- 
ture: Cod ſo loued the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, &c. John in. 16, 17. This is very re- 
markable throughout the holy ſcripture, that at ſe- 
veral inſtances of time, when God was minded to 
bleſs the world, or ſome particular men in it; he 
did then, make a further diſcovery of his Son, than 
what he had done before: witneſs all the interme- 


diate exhibitions of him, between the firſt promiſe, 


the ſeed of the woman breaking the ſerpent's head ; 
Gen, iii. 15. and the laſt, the Son of God manifeſt 
10 
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10 undo the works of the devil, 1 Jahn. iii. 8. Whene- 

ver God had a mind to bleſs the world, or to gra- 

tify any particular perſon in it, he then declared 
himſelf in ſomething concerning his Son. This is 

a ſufficient argument that the grace of the goſpel, 

it was in love and good- will; and the effect of his 

kindneſs, and the fruit of his abundant goodneſs. 

But farther it muſt be attributed to his goodneſs and 

compaſſion, upon theſe accounts; 1. Becauſe it was 
that which we cannot ſay he was at all bound to 

do. 2. It was that which he could not be con- 

ſtrained to do. 3. It was that which he was no 
gainer by; for our righteouſneſs:is no profit to him. 
4. God put it upon him to ſuffer and endure hard 
meaſure to bring it about, Who was neareſt and 
deareſt to him, and leaſt of all deſerved to ſuffer. 5; 
We may conceive, as it provoked the apoſtate ſpirits 
to envy man, ſo alſo ta malign God, they not being 
ſo well provided for, for ought we know. Take theſe 
five conſiderations, and it will appear, that this ſal - 
vation is the effect of the love of God. The goſpel 
of Chriſt is no invention of human reaſon: man 
only the neceſſity of man's ſtate required it; and 
God's goodneſs afforded it: the excellencies of. infi- 
nite wiſdom, goodneſs, and power are difplay'd in it. 
Tiis not a myſtery. how; though formerly it was 
hid from ages and generations, Col. i. 26. but now it 
is the council of Gad will declared. He that 
darkens words without knowledge, brings us back a- 
gain to the infancy of the world. It was the im- 
perfection and ſhortneſs of the Moſaical diſpenſation 
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Kirn typical, myſtical, ceremonial, ſymboli- 
cal; full of ſhadows; things that did vail and dark- 
Iy repreſent. Qbſcurity is imperfection, | as dark- 
neſs in compariſon with light. Life and immorta- 
lity, and all A Wes e 
een the goſpel. 
II. and III. — to Alber So bob 
Giderations that do recommend to us the grace of the 
13 to wit, the conſideratioß of what it is in it- 


ee eee put theſs two 


together. 


1. It is rare mow Aerion! mater goed 


n 

b 2. 1. ib 4 vita principle. 5000 
1. Nare and excellent matter af ae any. 

ter of admirable ſpeculation, the excellenteſt mats 

ter of contemplation in the world. This would 


take with a philoſopher : yea, this takes with all 
8 A plot well contrived, brave- 


acted, handſomely managed and carried on. Now 

is the revocation of that that Was the contri · 
vance of hell. For the ſerpent, as the devit's in- 
ſtrument, did plot to bring man into the condem- 
nation of the devil. Now here is the revocation 
of that proud, inſolent, ſaucy, preſumptuaus, act or 
man, that bold act of uſurpation, upon God: I can- 
not call it by names bad enough, I mean the difloy- 
alty and affectation of our firſt parents, entering into 
a confederacy with an apoſtate creature; and that 
with a deſign upon God himſelf, to be lil Gad. Now 
here is a revocation. of this by the full ſubmiſſion 
ol ate os of our Loxd and Saviour. 
8 The 


tranſcendant benafit of chriſtian. raligian. 71 
The farmer was an act af the greateſt diſlayalty 
that a creature could do againſt the majeſty of Gods 
The latter, the ſubmiſſion of our Saviour reſigning 
up his will an act of juſtifying God's right and au - 
thority. This is rare matter of contemplation to 
conſider and compare theſe together: here is mat- 
ter for a man to employ and exerciſe his thoughts; 
to conſider, as by ane nan, condemnation, ſo by another 
man, ju/tification, Rom. v. 18. This is that that 
will magnify the divine goodneſs, patience, and 
commiſeration. This ſhould teach us to: imitate 
our Saviour: for that is the true way of reconcilia- 
tion, by returning to our on place, of ſubmiſſion 
and entire ſelf-reſignation, into à creature - ſtate. 
Again, they that are military, how are they pleaſ- 
ed to hear of a fight bravely managed! Why, here 
is the greateſt victory that ever was in. the world: 
the victory of our Lord and Saviour, the head of 
the church, over the devil, ſin, and the world ; 
not by arms, but by the ſpirit of Go . 
Again, a prince and a Saviour is raiſed up by 
God, and ſent into the world ; not to make havock 
and ſpoil, not to ruin and deſtroy as great warriours 
have done; not, as in the 2 Sam. xii. 31. o put 
people under ſaws, and harrotus of iron, and make them 
paſs through brick-kilns :. a thing intolerable to be- 
hold, dreadful to read of; (though in this impotent, 
incompetent world, many. great warriours are made 
famous for ſuch. things, even in un uſtifiable war:) 
and yet this is called noble. But now fee what it 
was that this prince and Saviour that God hath rai- 
. Nut ha Goth not agſirey . 
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Eee et 56. — Bootle, 
to give repentance and remiffion of ſint; Acts v. 31. 

_ a prince and a Saviour indeed, a princely Saviour * 
He came to ſeck and ts ſave that whith was hft, Mat. 
Xviii. 11. This is a fight for angels, this is that the 
angels defire to look downward by the church, to uti 
derſtand; Epb. iii. 10. 1 Pet. i. 12. and we ſorry 
' crvatuves, who'are concerned ir ie, ve neglect it: 
Foto 5 this is rere matter of contemplation. 
ut —4 


2. It is not only azdmirable matter of knowledge, 


but alſo it is a vital principle; not of natural life, 
but of divine ; and that upon two accounts. 
Hirt, As ſatisfying the reaſon of our minds, by 
removal of fears and doubts, 1 
affiance and truſt in Gt. 
Secondly, Rs being as a byen then ep gef 
reforms our ſpirits and lives, as conveying and com- 
municating principles of goodneſs and righteouſ- 
neſs ; by which we are 3 3 
vine nature 89. 
The ſum and ſubttance uf whe goſpel i e 
hended in two things, repentance from dead works, 
and faith in the Lord Jeſus Chriſi. And it is 


not poſſible from any power whatſoever, that a man 


be made happy any other ways than thus; if he 
hath done amiſs, that he do (as far as in him lies) 


undo it again, and go to God in and through Chriſt 


for pardon and forgiveneſs. Theſe do go together 
and encourage each other; in as much as no man 
repents, who doth not believe; nor can any be- 


ny who doth not repent. - To believe, there is re- 
quiſite 
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duiſite an internal diſpoſition and preparation of the 
ſubject, as well as a divine promiſe to build upon, a 
man is not in capacity of a vital act of faith, if he 
do not repent and condemn himfelf for fin, John v. 
44. Gun you believe who receive honour one of another, 
and ſeek nut honour from God? The fame is in all 
caſes of inordinacy and fin.” Repentance and faith 
in the goſpel are indifferentiy uſed: he that bellevetb 
on the fon hat h eternal lifs, John iii. 36. Now he doth 
not really believe, who doth not truly intend to do 
anſwerably. The ſcripture calls believing on Chriſt, 
receiving of him, John i. 12. If we receive him, then 
we receive him ſuch as he is, and to ſuch effects and 
purpoſes as God ſent him for ; now God /#t him 
to blefi un, in turning us from our iniquities, Acts iii. 
26. The ſeripture uſeth Hynecdloches ; ſometimes be 
leomng \ is put for the whole of religion; fornetimes 
repenting'; ſometimes fearing ; ſometimes Ide. If 
we would not be partial, nor deceive ourſelves, we 
muſt always take in all concomitant acts. Scrip- 
ture, as the rule of faith, is not ont ſingle text (which 
may be ſhort and intend another thin g) but the Ful- 
neſs of ſeripture. In all other caſes, wy that believes 
doth according as he thinks. Faith includes an i in- 
tention of new obedience.” Tis a fair matter of 
belief, pardon of ſin to them who repent; and ſin 
not pardonable to impenitents; ſo that our ſatisfac- 
tion and reformation” go together, ſtrengthen and 

enliven each other. Now if any man tell me here 

of Fudas'his repentance ; Lanſwer, Lam not to call 

Judas s à genuine, ingenuous, evangetical repen- 

tance; but it was a mal- content and deſperateneſs, 

ariſ- 
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ariſing from horrid guilt, and a havocked eonſcinacs, 
But the grace of the gaſpel gives us this, advantage, 
it doth encourage our faith, and leads us to repent- 
ance; becauſe if we do repent, it is a matter fairly 
credible that divine gqodneſs will pardon: and then 
whoſgeyer doth believe, and caſt himſelf upon the 
dne(s of God declared in Chriſt, undoubtedly be 
es the ugly nature, and deadly conſequence of fin, 
d doth diſimtangle hinſcls from it, and ae 
unſelf never to do the lia. 

Til. L may- with. great. reaſon fade that. the 
iter of the goſpel is a vital principle, as it ſatis» 
es the reaſon af our mind, by remoyal of fearsaud 
doubts, ſo ſettling us at reſt and peace, and creating 
within gurſelves, quietneſs, compoſure, and ſettle- 
ment; as hereby ſeeing and knowing that we are out 
of all danger and fear, not withſtanding we have 
given God oftence., Now that this is vital, I refer 
myſelf to that that is commonly acknowledged, 20 
live, is to be ell: fox à man to be at bearts-eaſe,, 
peace and quietneſs within himſelf, A man that bath. 
be executed; but his life is worſe than death. Ta 
live, is to be well. Now for. a man to be out of fear 
and danger from God, whom he hath ofteaded ; 
this is a vital principle: and a man is ſure, that, in 
and thro' Chriſt, upon his repentance, be ſhall be 
pardoned : this is goſpel-knowledge. - And in the 


intellectual nature, a principle of knowledge, 4 10 


the underſtanding, is vital; as well as an habitual 
diſpoſition, es to the will. Now what more ſatis- 
faction can there be to the reaſon. of our minds, what 


more 
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more tending to the quiet of our conſciences, than 
to be aſſured, in a matter of ſueh importance to us, 
that God, to whom we are ſa liable and obnaxious 
by tranſgreſſion and ſin, is the moſt lovely, placable 
and reconcilable being, of himſelf, through the per-: 
ſection of his n nature; and that in the grace of 
the goſpel, he is abſobutely reſol d and engaged, by 
his voluntary determination and promiſe, to pardon 
ſin, in and through Chriſt, to all ha repent and 
believe the goſpel ? And this, and nathing lefs than 
this, is the matter of the gaſpel. I his is 10 be ac- 
cepted; in and thraugh Cbri; this is the true expli- 
cation, God, in and through Chriſt, will pardon 
lin to all that leave off to ſin, and ask him forgive 
neſs, and return to duty. This is the true explica- 
tion of juſtification by imputed righteouſneſs : and 
whatſoever is beyond this, is imaginary, and will 
deceive any man. That God hath declared him- 
ſelf in and through Chriſt, for the acceptance of 
linners : that he will accept of their honeſt mean- 
ing and good endeavours, though they are imperſect 
and will not bear a ſtrict examination in reſpect of 
juſtice: he will accept us if we honeſtly intend, 
though in act ve ate imperfect and fall ſhort : theſe 
things are greatly for our ſatisfaction : for I tell 
you, a man lives more by ſatisfaction of mind, a 
by meat and drink. I therefore may with 
reaſon call the doctrine of the goſpel a” vital — 
ciple, becauſe it gives ſatisfaction to the reaſon of 
man's mind. Now ſee how it gives ſatisfaction. 
2 * rp and n * 2 
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aum. n the revelation of — that 
God will pardon fin, in and through Chriſt, to all 
that repent, leave off to ſin, aſſe him forgiveneſs, 
and return to duty; that he will accept our ho- 
neſt meaning and true endeavours; though in act, 
we be ſhort and imperfect. In the firſt place, we 
Went * — 
ous, 939 469+ 

Drtnaz We know Kis wv; al beyond theſe terms 
he will not require; and further he will not "ow! — 
ſevere to examine ;. fo, we know the worſt. 

8 — are S 
and fit to ſtand : for is it not ſit that an offender 
ſhould do what is in him, to undo what he hath un- 
duly done ? And what elſe is fequired, but repents 
ance from dead works, and faith in our Lord Fefus 
n Acts xx. 21. Are not theſe fit to ſtand ? Is 

it not ſit that I being a creature, ſhould undo thak 
that Lhave-unduly done owns Lon 
4. They are not only fit andijuſtydutqved feen 
For it is impoflible for a man to be happy unleſs 
reconciled in his nature, mind; and will, to; God; 
goodneſs and truth. I cannot be happy if under the 
power of luſt: I cannot be happy unleſs diſcharged 
ſrom naughtineſs of ſpirit. I cannot be; happy by 
God in a way of oppoſitibn to God-z but by ſub- 
miſſion and ſubordination, and y being, Om 
mind, and, will; reconciled to him. „lere 
5 . Theſe terms are made - poſſible - — — 
grace of God, and the aſſiſtance of the divine ſpi- 
rit, ſo that there is nothing in the whole world that 
we haue more e reaſon to deſire and pray for, than 
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edin us. e 

Thus it de à vital prineiphes de fatlefying the rea- 
2 thergrare: of the goſpel; 
ſuch the contents thereof, that they tend wholly to 
the ſatisfying the mind of man, if he will uſe his 
reaſon. There are no two things more inward to 
us, than ſatisfaction to our reaſon, that we may be 
at quiet; and the ſettling of our minds in frame and 
temper, that we may enjoy ourſelves. In theſe teu 
the life of man conſiſts; and theſe e. on Ms 
knowledge of the goſpel. ut 

- Secandly;/ The matter of the goſpel is not wr a 
vital principle, as it is ſatisfattory to'the reaſon of 
our minds; but alſo as it is a byaſ5 upon our ſpirits ; 
an habitual temper and diſpoſition conſtantly affect- 
ing us, and inclining us right toward our main and 
principal object, chat is, God; and freely carrying 
us out in ways of goodneſs, righteouſneſs and truth; 
God is eſpecially known to us by righteouſneſs and 
holineſs ; and if we be like God, we muſt be ſo too; 
and then we harmonize with God, when we are in 
reconeiliation with righteouſneſs, goodneſs and 
truth; The matter of the goſpel, when received; 
is an internal diſpoſition and byaſs upon the mind 
of man: for it is inwardly received, ſo as to dye and 
colour the ſoul ; ſo as to ſettle a temper and conſti- 
tution; and in this way it is reſtorative to our na- 
tures. That which we do but indifferently by 
our ability, we are able to do dexterouſſy and eaſily 
by cuſtom. This is a true rule, that which the o- 
riginal of our being hath made us able to do, by giv- 

ing 
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ing us powerd and faculties ; that we do-/eafily and 


with content, after we have acquired a habit, and 
are receivers of God's grace. Through the divine 
grace and aſſiſtance we are both able and freely 
willing, and ſo go plenſurably on in the ways of re: 
ligion and conſcience. For God perſuades us, and 
the law of the ſpirit of life, whnch:15 in Ghrift Jeſus 
frees us from the law of fin and auth, Rom. viii. 2 
The principles of chriſtian religion do not only con- 
troul extrrnal intemperate and exorbitant a5; which 
are viſible to by- ſtanders, but regulate the inclinati- 
ons, the inward frame and temper of mind, govern 
the firſt motions and the elicit acts that are perform - 
ed within a man's ſelf. As Chtiſt ſaid to God 
not my will, but thy will, Luke xxii. 4a. ſo we muſt 
through participation of Chriſt, be let into a tempet 
of meekneſs, patience, gentleneſs to our fellow - crea- 
tures, and a readineſs to cloſe with all advantages 
to gratify and do good, and a ſubmiſſiye ſelf-deny- 
ing frame in reſpect of God. By our faith tur hav! 
victory over the world. What is the meaning of that? 
By faith we ſee and apprehend things that are not 
viſible to human reaſon, to men that are of wn 
ſpirits : but we ſee things of high importance; and 

we are ſo well reſolved of them, that we make faith 
the governing, principle of our lives; we will not 
loſe our ſhare and intereſt in them, for things of a 
petty concernment. By faith wwe ouercomie the world ; 
faith makes things that are future, as of preſent ex- 
iſtence; and by faith we ſee theſe to be of ten 
thouſand times more value than the things of 
this world. By. faith we overcome the world : by this 
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eye of faith, things that are great and powerful ih 
al to drive a man away from his true concernment. 
Hence out lives and manners are of another faſhi- 
on henct it comes to paſs, that theſe men are men 
of other lives than the men of this world, as is truly 
repreſented- in the 5th chapter of the book of if 
dm. This was he, whom tue had ſometimes in deriſi. 
on, an @ proverb of reproach. - V fools acconnted 
bis life, madneſs ; and his end in be without honony. 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and 
his lot is among the ſaints? By the ſpirit of the goſ- 
pel, we are tfansformed into another nature, life 
and temper. Neither do I terminate the ultimate 
iſſue of Chriſt in the happy effects of renovation in 
ourſelves, and reconciliation to God; (the! theſe 
are benefits tranſcendant to all worldly wealth, 
greatneſs and power ;) but this is the leaſt I can 
ſay of the grace of the goſpel; I have further to 
ſay ; which I am ſure you cannot hear, nor I ſpeak, 
it doth not now appear, neither can we now bear the 
thought of what we ſhall be when God ſhall be all in 
ally and all enmity hall be ſubdued, 1 Cor. ii. 9. If 
you ate able to bear it, think of this one thing; 
what we may eome to at laſt, by a true improvement 
and right uſe of our natural powers and faeulties, 
and by the ordinary aſſiſtanee of God. This you may 
expect, that Adam, as God made him, might have 
arrived to, and might have come to, if he had not 
voluntarily tranſgreſſed. But then, farther I pro- 
poſe to you what we. may aſcend to by being endu- 
ed with power from above; which Adam could not 

pretend 
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8 Theſe are tius things, and very: diffe- 


rent j yyhat man may come to, by the improvement 
of himlelf, in the right uſe of himſelf, his natural 
Powter and faculties, directing himſelf by his ordina- 
ry, rules, as he is God 5 creature, and may attain his 
natural ſtate and end 3; and what man may come 
to, as he is endued with power from above, as he 
is aſſumedd into a relation to God, by Jeſus Chriſt; 


as he is a member of that body, whereof Chriſt is 


the head, as the adoption of God by Jeſus Chriſt, 
and as he is ſo enliyened by the divine ſpirit, as did 
not belong to man in the ſtate of innocency. But 
thele are not things of our preſent ſtate 3 for even 
Adam, as he was made, was not fit. For fleſb and 


| blood cannot inherit the kingdom of Ged. But now 1 


have told you more than I myſelf can comprehend ; 
but yet this we have, 1 Cor. xv. chapter from the 16th 
verſe to the end of the chapter. : where you may ſec 
that now, through the grace of the goſpel, we have 
very many high and. great priviledges. But I. am 
now. paſſed to thoſe things an ee, 
fines of the ſtate of glory. 
And ſo much may ſuffice = 8 
The apoſtle ſpeaks very moderately, when he ſaith 
he 1was not aſbamed of the goſpel. ; he had no reaſon fo 
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The Venerable NATURE and tran- 
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1 am not aſbamed of the goſpel of Chrift - for it is the 
power of God to ſalvation to every one that belieu- 
eth; to the Few firſt, and alſo to the Greek. 


I Have endeavoured | to recommend to you the goſ- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chrijt, from 
theſe three heads of argument. 

1. From it's autho}, God himſelf. It is the effect of 
his infinite wiſdom and knowled ge, and the fruit of 
his abundant goodneſs, benignity, and compaſſion. 

2. From the qualities of the doctrine of the goſ- 
pel in itſelf conſidered. 

3. Rink its uſe efulneſ; fo ws. Of theſe I have 
poke f 

Now I proceed to the nibjet recipient, the re- 
ceiver of this great benefit ; the power of God to fal. 
vation, to every one that believes, _ 

Say what you will of the grace of the goſpel, re- 
preſent it as the effect of infinite wiſdom, and as the 


I kuit of abündant goodneſs of God; yet if there be 


an uncapable recipient, there is no effect attained, 
The ſubject of this grace of the goſpel, i is every 

one that believes, And indeed this is a point of the 

VI. III. F moſt 
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moſt ſetious conſideration in all the world ; for this 
intimates our charge. All hitherto is done without 
our thought, but now here is our charge, if we have 
any care of our ſouP's ſafety, we will not fall ſhort 
of the ſalvation which God hath appointed, and our 
Saviour hath wrought, through a failure, in putting 
forth an act which fairly we may through divine 
direction, conduct and guidance. But to give you 
an explication of this belief. This belicying muſt 
be taken in a very comprehenſive ſenſe. The ſcrips 
ture doth N that every one that doth not give 
Nitfelf up to the doctrine of Chriſt, and the doc- 
trine of the goſpel, the ſcripture doth ſuppoſe he 
doth not believe it. And the ſctipture doth ſup- 
poſe, if any one believes the doctrine of the goſpel, 
he gives himſelf to be guided by it, John iii. 36. he 
that believeth on the ſon of God, "bath everlaſting life, 
To believe is to know and obey. It is no ſcripture 
faith, that doth riot carry along with it, anſwerable 
practice. Anſwerable to this, you have it in many 
places called, the obedience of faith, Rom. xvi. 26. 
He doth not really believe, who doth. not do ac- 
cordingly. We do not by any breach of charity, 
if any one lives in the breach of our Saviour's com- 
mands, to call him an unbeliever ; the ſctipture calls 
believing in Chriſt, receiving him, John i. 12. But as 
many as received him, to them he gave power to become 
the ſons of God, even to them that believe on his name. 
If you take him, you mult take him as he is, as a 
king to rule and govern you ; as a prophet, to in- 
ſtruct you; as a Saviour, to fave you. How incon- 


liſtent is it for any man to think that he muſt go to Jews, 


God, 
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: tranſcndant benefit of chriſtian religion. 
God, in and through Chriſt, and yet that he may 
live as he liſt ? In religion let not one thing riſe up 
againſt another. The reaſon why we ſhould take 
in all collateral acts, though the ſcripture expreſſeth 
but ane, is plain from that ſcripture; Acts v. 31. 
a prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and remiſ- 
fron of ins, We all acknowledge that it is faith 
that is immediate to remiſſion of ſins; and you 
have here a ſignal place of ſcripture, and faith is o- 
mitted, and repentance put in; and repentance doth 
include faith, for repentance were deſperate, if no 
hope; and without faith; this ſhews that God means 
they ſhould all go together ; and that ſcripture in- 
tends all, though it ſpeak but of one. In all other 
Nee Pie oth ſhould 
. he it not be here alſo ? 
life, And this for explication of this belief. The ſub- 
ture ¶ ject recipient of tliis great grace, is every one that 
» I Gelieveth : and for the amplification of the object, 
the apoſtle deſcends to particulars. To the Few firſt, 
and alſo to the Greeh., By the Few, you all know 
is meant the peculiar choſen people of God: by the 
Greek here you areto underſtandthe reſidue of man- 
kind; Few and Greek are as much as Few and Gen- 
tile; ſo that ere —————— 

t. The order of this divine diſpenſation. | 
ORs d Ur and to all 
as 2 [will gloſs upon tis i fx particulars nd ſopaſs 
o in- it over, 
necon- | 1. I obſerve, that God did nöt firſt deſert the 
go to Jeu, but they did forſake their own mercies. 
God, . For 
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For it is faid here, to the Few f and alſo the 
apoſtle tells them, Acts xiii. 46. It was neceſſary 
that the word-of God ſhould fit | have been ſpoken” to 
you ; but ſeeing you put it from you, and judge your. 
ſelves unworthy of everlaſting'life, li we turn to the 
Gentiles. God is not wont lightly to begin, nor 
cauſeleſly to deſiſt. I give you this caution: never 
upon any occaſion attribute to God the evil of ſin, 
and the evil of puniſhment only in the ſecond place: 
for the evil of ſin is purely our on; and the evil of 
puniſhment, we are the cauſe of that too. What- 
ſoever creature doth periſh, his deſtruction is of him- 
elf, Hol. xili.'9. It is of the grace and goodneſs of 
God, that he begins with any of his creatures, and 
the ſame goodneſs will carry him on, while the caſe 
remains compaſlionable : to the Few firfl, 
2. I obſerve that the Few hath no cauſe at all to 
be aggrieved or offended at the Gentiles entertain- 
ing the faith of the goſpel, and receiving the chriſ- nA 
tian religion, which they refuſed ; and that accord- * 
ing to the tenour of the goſpel, pretending intereſt W reaſo 
in God, and laying claim to the promiſes: becauſe © 3,4 
you ſee, it is to She Jew juſt and ofter, to this Gen. faliar 
tiles, | 8 
3. I obſerve in ho third — that while: tho — 
truth of the goſpel was under a darker manifeſtati- Salvar 
on, it was alſo under a-narrower confinement ; for "TM 
the Few had it ft; then the Gentile had it after; death 
Acts xv. 16, 17. Nom. x. 14, 18. R 
4. It warrants that I have to ſpeak, and all vou e, 
have to believe, 40 the Jetu. ſiſt, and alſo to the Gen- i you 
tile: the / Jeu hath the _ but we are includ 
ed, 


falvation of glory. 
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ed, Gal. iii. 28. there is neither Few nor Greet, for 
ye arg all one in Chriſt Jeſus, Rom. ii. 6th tothe 10th, 
This is the grace of the goſpel : no impediment to 
any man's faith; he is not prejudiced fram his re- 
lation, ſtate, or country. This is our NOI 
that live in the latter ages of the world. 

'5.: F obſerve: hence the engagement that, 8. upon 
the'Gratiles ta God. For now the childrens bread 
is allowed thoſe that were dogt. Mat. xv. 26, 27. 
The Gentiler are allowed childrens, bread.;. to the 
Jew firſt; and alſa tu the Gentil. 

6. Obſerve Here the 7ecolledion of all in one: we 
all agree in 3 TOY the . 200 the 
| Theſe are the rain that 3 A" from! 
theſe © EPO ee to the Jew fot 1 * to 
the Gentils. 

J will make two bfwrations fram the, whale, 
and then a ufe or two.  / 

Fe Tho firſt oblhovarion. is this : chen i all the 
reaſon in the. world, that we ſhould. acknowiedge 
God eminently, for his grace and goodneſs in our 
ſalvation, and have” à juſt reſentment of it. For 
the doctrine of the goſpel is the poter of God to the 

ſalvation of man. What doth- ſalvation import. ? 
Salvation, from the firſt to the laſt, doth include 
ſeveral progreſſions that are in the paſſage from the 
death of ſin, and the carnal mind, unto the ſpiritual 
ſtate, and divine life: or there is a double ſalvation, 
if you will diſtinguiſh, che ſaluatian of graze, and the 
The former is the inchoation, 


the latter the conſummation. While not the for- 
Mer, 
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mer, there is an impoſſibility: of the. latter. For ' if 
here we are not reconciled, we cannot be happy by 
any ſociety, or converſe whatſbever, if we ourſelves 

are in an evil ſpirit, They are mightily miſtaken 
that diſtinguiſh this ſtate and the future, by place on 
ly : for the maindiſtinftion is in ſtate: only they 
differ in degree. If you could imagine a man that is 
unregenerate, and in a carnal mind, and in love 
with fin, in heaven; place him where vou will, 
he cannot be happy; becauſe he is not naturaliz d 
to his condition. The doctrine of the goſpel is no 
invention of human reaſon: man did not prevent 
God in it by any thought of it before hand, or any 
deſire: man merited it not at God's hands, neither 
hath aſter recompenced it. Only the neceſſity of 
man's ſtate required it, and God's goodneſs afforded 
it. Tis perſuaſive and affecting in the ſtrongeſt way 
of motive and argument, which are proper ways of 
acting in the intellectual world : the excellency of 
infinite wiſdom, power and goodneſs, is diſplayed in 
it, and God, by it, works powerfully in us, and up- 
on us; and we find ourſelves ftrongly:wrought on: 
and this commanding in the higheſt way of reaſon. 
No better way of arguing than by ſtrong reaſon, 
and convincing argument; and no ſuch conviction, 
no fuller ſatisfaction in any undertaking, than in 
the buſineſs of regeneration and converſion, And 
upon this account, it is called the potoer of God to ſal- 
vation, That is the firſt obſervation ; the acknow- 
Jedgment and thankfylnefs that is due to God; and 
this is worthy on our part, and it is no more than a 
juſt, equal and fair reſentment of what God hath 


done, 2. As 
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2. As the goſpel is the power of Gad unto ſaluatiam; 
ſo it is ſuperadded in the text, te every one that be- 
lieveth : hence I obſerve, that whereſaever the grace 
af God is afforded to any ſpiritual effect, there we 
ourſelves are allo to act. W hereſoever, or in what 
meaſure ſoever, God doth appear by his grace, there 
is ſomething to be done in us, and by us. Let not. 
us deceive ourſelves; our actual ſalvation doth ſup- 
poſe and depend upon ſome act of ours; for if 
there be incredulity.in the caſe, the grace of God 
hath ſuch a ſtop, as the ſun hath by the thick body 
of the earth. Qur ſalvation doth ſuppoſe a diſpoſi- 
tion in us, and an act of our own; and really np man 
can be converted without his own att, without his ar 
conſent, For to believe and repent are gur vital acts. 
But if any one ſay to me, hereby you diſparage God's 
grace, and make it leſs: I anſwer, not at all; this 
makes us not leſs beholden to Gods for God gives 
us whatſoever is good. The ſcripture tells us, that 
the wiſdom was the wiſdom of Solomon : and the 
ſcripture ſaith, God put it into his heart, 1 Kings x. 
24. David gives God thanks that it was in their 
hearts to offer willingly, 1 Chron. xxix. 13, 14. 
There is an abſolute neceſſity in the thing, that 
the ſecond cauſe concur as a vital principle, where 
the firſt cauſe is as a pure eſſicient. It doth not leſs 
make us depend upon God : becauſe it is he alſo 
that gives us the power whereby we are able. He 
cannot repent in us, nor believe in us: but he gives 
us ability. He may co-operate as a pure efficient ; 
but he cannot co-operate as a vital cauſe. Some 
men are of the thought, that man's;conyerſion muſt 
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be brought about as St. Paul's was, and then 
think they cannot but repent and believe. But let 
me tell you, there is no expecting of any ſuch ap- 
plication to men now, becauſe the goſpel ix the power 
of God to ſalvation. St. Paul tells the Galatians, Gal. 
iii. 1. That before their eyes, Feſus Chrift had been evi. 
ently ſet forth crucified, and ſlain among them. ' You 
all know that our Saviour was crucified at Feruſalem, 
not in Galatia ; and yet the apoſtle ſays, that before 
their eyes he had been evidently ſet forth crucified and 
ſain. Why ? Becauſe they had had a rationalaccount 
and explication of the true notion and intention of 
the death of Chriſt. The baſineſs of Chriſt's death 
was ſo declared, that they might underſtand it twen- 
ty times better, than they which had ocular inſpec- 
tion. They to whom God doth apply in a rational 
way, illuminating their underſtanding, ſhewing 
them the reaſon of things; theſe are more effectu- 
ally and powerfully : wrought upon, than thoſe” to 
whom things are repreſented only by their ſenſes. 
For I am a thouſand times more confident of my 
reaſon, than of any ſenſe. We have a full explica- 
tion of the reaſon of our Saviours coming, and a 
true notion of his death; and this is much more 
than the appearance that was made to Saul as he 
was travelling: have therefore no ſuch expectation, 
that converſion is to be brought ahout in ſuch a way; 
for this way that we have now; is more powerful. 
If we be not convinced in this great matter that the 
goſpel doth declare; we ſhould not be affected if 
Chriſt did appear to us as he did to St. Paul ; for 
this 1 - tranſcendant, as being ſatisfaction to our 


reaſons 


tranſcendant benefit of chriſtian religion. 8 
reaſons and underſtandings... And theſe are my two 
obſervations. that there is due to God thankfulac- 
knowledgment, and that it becomes us to have deep 
reſentment of it. We having diſabled our facul- 
ties, God hath employed his own wiſdom and good- 
neſs to find out a way; and he hath declared the 
doctrine of the goſpel, the power of God to ſaluution: 
and this proves ſhort and ineffectual, unleſs it 
meets with faith in us; you are to underſtand God 
doth. nat do all without you; the goſpel is the power 
of God to ſalvation, but it is, to them that beheve.  . 
And thus have I run over the doctrinal part; al- 
ſo have made explication of the ſeveral terms, and 
ſuggeſted to you the ſeveral emphaſiss that are in 
the words. an OR SME to which 
; now betake myſelf. 
Having made appear to 7 that the doctrine of 
the goſpel, both in reſpect of its proper virtue and 
efficiency, as alſo in reſpect of divine intention, is 
effectual to the bringing of men to ſalvation; then 
are you, ſinſt to acguaiut yourſelves throughly with, 
the tenour and terms of the goſpel, to paſs judg- 
ment upon it, to conſider well all the circumſtances 
that make up the caſe; particularly theſe three; 
uu contrac le impotenq and great » defermuty by our 
fall; the neceſſity Hi ecovery and reftaration, or elje ruin 
to eternity 3 the. efficacy and the freeneſs of the grace of | 
God to converſion, So that we may reſolve our minds; 
tho* our caſe be very forlorn, becauſe of our defec- 
tion and apoſtacy from the innocency of our crea- 
yon, and ſelf-contracted miſery ; yet nothing is deſ- 
peratg, nothing is impoſſible in the caſe ; but our 
recovery, thro' the grace of God, is fairly eaſy. 


And 


| converſe; for this is certain, and found by experi- 
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india be IRS 
b in the ſecond place, purſue the intent 
of the goſpel in your own ſpirits, and in conjunction 
of yourſelves with others, by free communication in 


ence, that the only way to do a man's ſelf good in 
intellectuals and ſpirituals, is to do good to others 
in converſe, and carry others on with us. No man 
gains ſo much as by teaching. No man ſo. improves 
in intellectuals, as by communication; it is here, 
as with the widow's oil, the more you ſpend, the 
more you have; which doth much commend intel- 
lectuals, that they increaſe by expect. If a man hath 
brought himſelf to ſome perfection by conſideration, 
he will make himſelf much more, by free commu- 
nication, and in free communication, you will-have 
another ſuggeſt that which, it may be, you did not 
think of: ſo he will put you upon further conſide- 
ration, or elſe preſerve you from preſumption. None 
are of ſuch modeſt ſpirits, as they who live in free 
communication and converſe. This I fubjoin, for 
the improving of a man's ſelf in the way of the goſ- 
pel, and anſwering the vigorous ſpirit of the goſpel ; 
be communicative. Be ready to render a reaſon of the hope 
that is in you; 1 Pet · il. 15. This is the higheſt pur- 
poſe of all our meetings together” free communica- 
tion, to anſwer every man's doubts; togive everyone 
ſatisfaction. It is the higheſt ſervice,” and greateſt 
courteſy we can do one another, freely to tell what 
we have conceived, what cauſe we have to believe 
ſuch or ſuch a thing: and we do ourſelves moſt effec- 
tual good, when we carry on others with us, when 
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we do good unto others. To promote this motion 3 
there is nothing is more unnatural, or of greater de- 
formity in the whole world, than that an intelligent 
agent ſhould have the reaſon of things in his mind, 
e eee rule, in * 

per, life, and action. 

"The fra thing in 2 15 to teach a man's 
own mind; to ſatisfy a man's ſelf, in the reaſon of 
things; to look to the grounds and aſſurance that a 
man hath for his thoughts, apprehenſions and per- 
ſuaſions : hut then it is prodigious and monſtrous, 
if that-wherein my reaſon is reſolved and ſatisfied, 
ſhould not have ſuch an influence upon my mind, 
as to eſtabliſh me in life accordingly, and to be a 
law and rule, both in temper. and practice. T bg. 
reaſon: of the thing, is as much our rule, as ſenſe is to 
ſenſitives, or the nature of the things, to inanimates. 
Now you would think it horrid and prodigious, for 
theſe things not to follow the guidance of their na» 
tures : but it is much more horrid in rationals, not 
to comply with the principles of reaſon and under» 
ſtanding z becauſe we were made more ſufficient 
for our connatural acts, than either ſenſitives or ina- 
nimates. That which we call in morals, againſt 
the order of reaſon, is ſo much more horrid, unnatu- 
ral, and prodigious than in inferior nature, for jex- 
ſferiues to go againſt che guidance of ſenſe, or for iu- 
animates againſt the force of nature; it is I ſay fo 
much more unnatural, as inte/ligent agents tranſcend 
in perfection ſenſitive 5 and inanimates : reaſon being 
as proportionable to its effects, as any principle in 


inferior nature. 


There 


— 
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: There are two orders or ranks of creatures in this 
vilible world; the order of ſenſitiues, and of inani. 
mates. The world of ſenſitives, they are true and 
infallible; they are true to that which is their pre- 
dominant principle; that is, ſenſe, and they never 
vary: and inani mates, they certainly tend according 
to their nature. Now the principle in the higher 
order of creatures, via. of rational and intelligent 
agents, is apprehenſion of the reaſon of things.” Now 
the reaſons of things are eternal; they are not fab- 
ject to any power; we practiſe not upon them; it 
is our wiſdom to obſerve them; and our goodneſs, 
to comply with them. But they are as much our 
rule, as ſenſe to ſenſitives, and the impetus of nature 
to inanimates. Now you would think it mon- 
ſtrous, prodigious and unnatural, for the ſun to give 
over ſhining, for heavy things to aſcend, for light 
things to deſcend, for fire not to burn: yet it is 
more prodigious for any one that is an intelligent a- 
gent, and voluntary, not to comply with the reaſon 
of things; becauſe he is a creature of à higher or- 
der, and his principle is more excellent. By which 
you may ſee the degeneracy of us mortals z/ in that 
the ſtate below us remains in the ſame principle it 
was created in, but we men do neither find out the 
reaſons of things, nor comply with them. Our de- 
formity is more becauſe our perfection is more, and 
the order of our being is higher, and we were made 
more ſufficient to our connatural acts, than either 
ſenſitives or inanĩmates to their proper acts; and we 
1 Hit tha is in 2 


higher ſtate, 
This 
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This is to awaken men to underſtand the reaſon 
vf the goſpel, and to conſider it; that it may be- 
come the reaſon of our mind: and iF it be the res. 
ſon of our mind; it will be a vital principle of life. 

Nou the intent of the goſpel being ſuch as it is, 
(viz. to'us the greateſt good poſſible) and it being 
connatural to us to run out upon enquiry, who wrll 
Goto 15 any good ? Pal. iv. 6. it is matter of great 
aſtoniſhment, that it ſhould be ſo neglected, that it 
ſhould take ſo little effect. It muſt be either un- 
belief or groſs ſelf. neglect, careleſs inadvertency, 
that makes men continue in a ſtate of evil and ſin, 
ſince the intent of the goſpel is ſo much for our ad- 
vantage; ſo much being done on God's part to- 
wards man's falvation, and fo * reaſon for it on 
man's part.” 

V So much being done © on God's part. For 
man's ſalvation doth import man's happineſs. © Sal- 
vation from firſt to laſt, doth include the ſeveral 
ſtages and progreſſions in the paſſing from the death 
of ſin, from the carnal mind, from the corrupt na- 
ture;/ifto a ſpiritual tate and divine life. This is 
the ſalvation of this ſtate : and the conſummation 
of this is the ſalvation of the other. Do but conſi- 
der how much God hath done upon this account. 
L pray conſider, 1/4, the great . encouragements that 
God hath given to finners to return; the many pro- 
miſes and pathetical invitations God hath made to 
ſinners; promiſes to receive them; promiſes to en- 
able them; promiſes to reward them. How did 
our Suviour mourn over Feruſalem ? rlow did God 
by his prophets every where e complain upon man's 

remiſineſs? 
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e ? 2dly, The diſcovery that hath been made 
by natural light, or revealed in ſcripture, of a future 
exiſtence: firſt by natural light, then by the goſpel 
our Saviour hath brought life and immartality to light. 
Then, 3d, No ſuch matives and arguments for 4- 

ny things in the whole world as there are for leaving 
of ſin, and reconciliation to righteouſneſs. And; 
laſtly, the great afſi/tance of the divine ſpitit. Conſi- 
det theſe, and ſee if we are not greatly to be blam- 
ed for neglecting our own ſouls. Again, 

..2dly, Conſidering there is ſo much reaſon for it 
on man's part; that it is not only juſt and ſit in it- 
ſelf, but good for us, that we ſhould repent from 
all dead works; and believe in the Lord Jeſus. Firſt, 
juſt and fits to repent - for can any one think that it 
is reaſonable, by an after act, to juſtify an act of ar- 
rogance, to defend; an act of inſolence againſt his 
ſovereign ? If he doth not he mult repent : for who- 
ſoever commits a ſin, and doth not repent of it, he 
lives to juſtify it; if a man do commit a fin, if be 
do not revoke. it by. repentance, he virtually lives in 
it. - Secondly, repentance is gaod for us; for with- 
out it, we are ſelf · condemned, and in an incapacity 
of happineſs, Fot a man under guilt of fin, is ei- 
ther ſeared, or elſe tormented. Self-condemnatian 
I take to be the very life of hell, the wotſt ingredi- 
ent in hell: anda man muſt be ſelf- condemned, 
unleſs he repent after the committing of fin. Re- 
pentance doth eaſe a man's mind. He that doth 
repent, would make ſatisfaction, and doth recal it, 
what he can; for he that doth repent. is of this 
ind, that he would nbt do the thing if it were to 


do 
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do again. And then there is an incapacity of hap- 
pineſs without repentance. It is not poſſible for a 
man to be made happy, by putting him into a hap- 
py place, unleſs he be in a god fate, A man is not 
happy in the ſtate wherein he is not qualified. We 
are not capable of happineſs, unleſs we be reſtored 
to innoceney by repentance, and renewed in part. 
The goſpel is the reſtitution of us to the ſtate of 
dur creation, to the uſe of our principles, to our 
healthful conſtitution, and to acts connatural to us. 
And laftly, under the grace of God, it is not only 
poſſible, but a thing of eaſy and fair performance; 
for though without God, we are inſufficient to do 
any thing; yet through the grace of God we are en- 
abled to do all things that 2. goſpel requires. In 
this way, the mind of man may have aſſurance and 
ſatisfaction. It is a compaſſionable caſe for him 
that is ſupreme and ſovereign, to pity an unavoid- 
able neceſſity and miſery, and to pardon ſo far as the 
caſe is compaſſionable. Now we are in the hands 
of him that is primarily and originally good; and 
he will certainly- commiſerate every caſe, ſo far as 
it is compaſſionable. Now the caſe of a ſinner is 
compaſſionable, if he be penitent, becauſe he was 
never better than finite and fallible. Nothing is 
| more credible, than that the firſt and chiefeſt good- 
neſs will ſave to the utmoſt extent of diſpoſition in 
the ſubject. 

On the other ſide, conſider we God as the 
firſt and chiefeſt goodneſs ; it is worthy of him, 
and in itſelf good that evil be controuled ; there- 
fore I cannot conceive, but that the goons of 
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God muſt engage him. to puniſh  6bftinate 0 
Parents think it becoming to puniſh an obſtinate 
child. Conſider we him alſo in a relative ca- 
pacity, as he is the governour of the world: he is 
engaged to maintain order, ſo it is not comely in 
God to paſs over contumacy in ſin, without chal- 
lenging or controuling. So that as I do eaſily ſee 
that the caſe of a ſinner that is penitent is compaſſi- 
onable ; ſo on the other ſide I cannot conceive that 
a contumacious impenitent {inner can be pardoned; 
ſince it is in itſelf good, and alſo worthy God (ei- 
ther conſidered abſolutely in himſelf as the firſt and 
chiefeſt good; or relatively, as the governour of the 
world) to controul and e wilful and de 
nacious tranſgreſſors. 4 

; Conſider we, the unreaſonablenef of i in 1 chere 
nere j Bld 

- 1/, In acts of i * ogainiſt God. Can any 
reaſon be imagined for theſe. For, God being the 
original of man's being, the center of his foul; his 
ultimate end, and every way well deſerving of him; 
can any give a reaſon why any man ſhould be re- 
bellious againſt him ?, Is there any temptation to 
ſober reaſon unto impiety ? What can be alledged 
to induce men to affront and . —_— to 
God? nb boi 4 

24h What c. can be alledged for e e 
ſince nature is content with very few things? Why 
ſhould any one-oyerdo in this kind? A man is bet- 
ter in health, and ſtrength, if he be temperate. We 
enjoy ourſelves more in a ſober and temperate uſe 


neſſess 


& ourſelves. What aches, diſeaſes, pains, and ſick- 
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neſſes, doth a man bring upon himſelf, if he be in- 
temperate ? How many of theſe are founded in 
exceſs? | 

Zaly, Sins of unrightepuſyeſs ; — whoſoever 
doth an unrighteous act, he doth juſtify all the villain= 
ies in the world, evenhighwaymen and robbers. For 
it is the ſame thing; you are finners in the ſame 
kind; for all is unrighteouſneſs; there is difference 
only in degree. One may offend more; in human 
laws: : but the offence is the ſame in righteous 
laws. Befides, what confidence can we our- 
ſelves have, in reſpect of others? For no man will 
think better of others than of himſelf. He that is 
guilty of unrighteouſneſs, cannot but be jealous, and 
think the ſame of others: ſo that hö can have no 
confidence in others. 

- Thus you ſee the 1 of My Yet 
bea of ill uſe, cuſtom, and practice, difficulty! is 
pretended, and it is thought hard to he yirtyous. 
Do not beaſts obſerve the rules of their nature? — — 
That which religion requires, is to find out the 
reaſon of things, and to comply with it; to move 
according to the dictates of reaſon ; and to obſerve 
the order of the end. to avoid ſuch things as will 
do us harm; in ſhort, to live according to the dif- 
ference of good and evil; to do the one and to a- 
void the other; which are not poſitive and arbitrary 
impoſitions ; but they ariſe from conyeniences and 
from inconveniences of our natures, ſtates and rela- 
tions. So that the ſinner is a perſon of violent prac- 
tice, and one who doth unnatural acts. And an 
impenitent is one of a ſenſeleſs and ſtupid mind. 
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The things that are the bane of mankind; and 


that do alienate us from God, are, ſenſuality, world- 


ly-mindedneſs and wickedneſs. The two former of 
theſe do ſink the creation of God below itſelf ; ſo 
that it doth not contiſiue the ſame that God — 
it. A mar, by theſ?, is rendered utterly unfit for 
converſe and communication with God. For, by 
theſe, he ſinks himſelf below his kind, and makes 


himſelf equal to the beaſt that periſhes. And by 


the latter, (vis. wickedneſs) man paſſeth into a 
clean contrary nature, becomes. an Ou to God, 


and makes God an enemy to him. 

Againſt ſenſuality and/worldlineſs, I propoſe for 
remedy, the application of the principles of teaſon 
and virtue; and the applying of our higheſt faculties 
to their end and object. For while the mind is em- 
ployed in heavenly meditation; or in extracting ſpi- 
ritual notions from material thitigs, it is employed 
worthy of intellectual nature: and our proper bu- 
ſineſs is to be thus employed: by which the con- 
cerns of the body will be either laid aſide, or mode- 
rately engaged in, and regarded. Whereas this pow- 
er of our ſouls is, as it were, loſt, where men -uſe 
themſelves as if they had no ſpirits, but were alto- 
gether body, or as if the body were the principal 
or governing part. And in ſuch a condition are 
they, who cannot underſtand what we mean, when 
we bid them lift up their hearts to God. For the 
candle of God's lighting within them; whereby 
they are qualified to find God out in his works; 
and to follow him in his ways, either it burns-ſo 


dim that they cannot ſee by it, or it is quite put 
out. 
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out. For it is ſound by experience, that the malig- 
nity of the heart doth blind the underſtanding: and 
true wiſdom will never abide in a malicious and 
wicked ſoul .. There are indeed fouls that 
are ſo active and ſo well acquainted with heavenly 
meditation; that they very well know what is the 
food of ſouls, and have the foretaſte of the delight 
and pleaſure of the other world. And certainly 
theſe men have the greateſt ſatisfaction in their lives, 
of any other perſons. For there i is more ſatisfacti- 
on in meditation, in reading, in conference about 
divine things, i in application to God by prayer and 
other holy exetciſes, than in any bodily pleaſure 
whatſoever; For all bodily exerciſe comes off with 
diſquiet of ſpirit”: whereas in the other way there 
is refreſhinent every moment; there is new acqui- 
ftion-: for if there be any thing ] like infinite in the 
creation under Gad;t is in invention, and the pow- 
er of thinking. This is the advantage of intelle27u- 
al exerciſe above bodily exercife. The one works 
inwardly, is ſtill on the getting hand, and is ſtill in 
uſe; for what this man got he hath ſtill in ſtore; 


and that which is got in this way of intellectual em- 
ployment, will ſtill improve by uſe: and what we 
get, we always keep; for knowledge is no burden: 
whereas, in things of the body, uſe and want, , ſpend, 
and be ever after, wir bout. it is no wonder, 
that they WMO never acquainted tnemſelves with re- 
tiring from the world, Know not what theſe things 
mean, who mind only worldly things, and know 
no more than what belongs to the animal life. But 
on the other ſide, if a man make application to 

G 2 God, 
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God, he acts with all his might.z he recollo&s hin 
ſelf, and gathers himſelf into himſelf, that he may 
receive from God, what God hath to communicate. 
And the things that God hath, and doth offer, are 
ſo great and glorious, that our narrow veſſels had 
need to be wholly emptied to make room for them. 
Therefore, the mind's ſubſtraction from the 
world, is neceſſary, by way of preparation and holy 
meditation, to beget in us ſuch a diſpoſition, by 
which we may receive from God. A man that can 
enjoy himſelf alone, by conſideration, and exerciſing 
his faculties, may run thro', as it were, all times: 
for a man may live before he lives, and 9fter, in this 
way: he may, by reading, acquaint himſelf with 
what was in former times; and by what things are, 
be may. gueſs what are to come. If he reflect upon 
things paſt, and view things that are preſent, and 
take a proſpect of things to come, as the effect of 
cauſes that are in being; in this way rational facul- 
ties have ſufficzent employment; whereas they that 
are always drudging in the affairs of the world, and 
neyer enjoy themſelves alone, will find lune ſatis- 
faction in theſe things. | 
It is the proper work of reaſon; in man, to find 
God out in his works, and to follow a in his 
ways. 
It is the proper employment of our intellectual 


faculties to be converſant about God, to conceive, 
aright of him; and then to reſemble and imitate 


him. Religion is an obligation upon us to God, 
the fit / motion of religion is to underſtand what is 


true of God: and the ſecond is to expreſs it in our 


lives, 
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lives, and to copy it out in our works. The tes 
is our wiſdom ; and the latter is our goodneſs. In 
theſe two conſiſt the health and pulchritude of our 
minds, For health to the body is not more than 
virtue is to the mind. A depraved and vicious 
mind is as really the ſickneſs and deformity thereof, 
as any foul and loathſome diſeaſe. is to the body. 
And as really as theſe tend to the death and diſſo- 
lution of the ſoul and body; ſo the vices of the mind 
tend to the ſeparation of God and the ſoul. | 

What is ſhort and inferior to converſ# with Go 
doth require a recefs from worldly buſineſs and em- 
ployment. A man can hardly compoſe an ordinary 
poem without this: but for the nobleſtemployment, 
receiving from God and making acknowledgment to 
him ; is a man fit for this, in the hurry of buſineſs 
and confuſion of things? It is alſo obſerved that 
this life of privacy and retirement is either the beſt, 
or the worſt life: for, in it, we do as God doth ; 
or we imitate the devil. He who can be alone to 
his own content, in meaſure and degree is as God 
is: for what other employment had God from e- 
ternity, but ſatisfying himſelf in his own goodneſs ? 
But as this may be the bet; fo it may be the worſt 
life: for a man may be employed in contriving 
miſchief, as the devit is, whoſe work is ſaid to be to 
bring men mto condemnation. If therefore we are 
alone to ill purpoſes and deſigns; then ſolitarineſs 
and retirement do make the worſt life. But if man 
de retired and alone, and not intellectually employ- 
ed ; then through ſtupidity and dulneſs, he finks 
down into the ftate of a beaſt: for take it for a cer- 
9 2 tain 
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tain truth, to be well and unaciive do not conſiſt ta- 


gether. No man is well without action ; nothing 
is more irkſome than idleneſs. A man muſt uſe his 
faculties, and put himſelf upon action. Therefore 
if he be alone and unactive, he cannot be well. In 
all honeſt labour there is ſatisfaction; whereas ſlug- 
giſhneſs and neglect are unaccountable, and unſa- 
tisfactory 

Then N diverted from God, wanders in dark- 
neſs and confuſion. But being directed to him, ſoon 
finds its way, and doth receive from him in a way 
that is abſtracted from the noiſe of the world, and 
withdrawn from the call of the body; having ſhut 
the doors of our ſenſes, to recommend ourſelves to 
the divine light, which readily enters into the eye 
of the mind that is prepared to receive it. For 
there is light enough of God in the world, if the eye 
of our minds were but fitted to receive it, and let 
it in. It is the incapacity of the ſubject, where God 
is not; for nothing in the world is more knowable 
than God. God only is abſent to them that are in- 
diſpoſed and diſaffected. For a man cannot open 
his eye, nor lend his ear, but every thing will de- 
Clare more or leſs of God. It is our fault that we 
are eſtranged from him: for God doth not with- 
draw himſelf from us, unleſs we firſt leave him: the 
diſtance is occaſioned through our e uſe of 
ourſelves, 

They who live the life of ſenſe, are apt to be 
beaten off from all regard to God, by theſe occur- 
rences that diſcompoſe their minds. But they who 


are ſeparated from the body, who ſit looſe to earth- 


ly 
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ly things which obſtruct the mind, do eaſily receive 
the divine light. Whereas thoſe that are in priſon 
in groſs bodies, need the fire of divine affection to 
quicken them. And this I underſtand in the lan- 
guage of the ſcripture, to be baptized with fire, Mat. 
iii, 11. when divine affection burns up all contrary 
principles in the ſoul, and brings the ſoul into a 
likeneſs and fimilitude to God. For the divine light 
received into the mind doth firſt irradiate and clear 
the mind from its groſs and thick darkne(s, where- 


by it was unexerciſed and unemployed about God; 


and this is the firſt work » mental illumination ; raiſ- 
ing right notions of God, and things in our' minds; 
ſcattering the miſts of darkneſs. Vet light alone works 
not a change. But there muſt be holy affetion- 
Knowledge is the fir/# ſtep to virtue: but goodneſs 
is not, but by delight and choice. 

It is a mighty unequal and unaccountable diſtri- 
bution of time, for a man to lay out himſelf for his 
body; andto neglect his mind, to feed the beaſt (for 
ſo the body is, in reſpect of the mind: it is but the 
beaſt that carries the ſoul :) and this for theſe rea- 
ſons : becauſe the mind is ſo much annoyed and 
diſturbed by body : I ſpeak not now of the body, as 

ſmning and diſtemper d. but in ordinary cafes, take 


the body in all its advantages, 'tis an incumbrance 
to the mind. For when the mind. raifeth itſelf to 


contemplation of immaterial things : the imagina- 
tion doth ſuggeſt the management of corporeal 3 
which are things of an inferior nature. Bodily 
fenſe reacheth but a little way, whether by the eye, 
or by the ear, or any other ſenſe. That which is 
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equal, juſt, and fit ; that wherein we are moſt con- 
cerned, in point of goodneſs, wiſdom, and happi- 
neſs ; theſe are all imperceptible notions to every 
thing of body. What is fit, what is juſt, what is e- 
qual, what is good and excellent, what is reaſonable; 


of theſe no bodily ſenſe doth judge. And. yet, 


theſe are the things that we are moſt concern d in, 


_ account of our happineſs. 
A mind ſubdued and ſubordinate to God, in all 
itz actions and motions, is as the ſublunary bodies 


here below; which are ſubject to the heavenly bo- 


dies above; as wax under the ſeal, or clay in the 
potter's hand; The motion is a great deal more 
noble and generous, becauſe it is in a higher order, 
by illumination and conviction, by perſuaſion, and 
mental ſatisfaction, but it is not leſs effectual to its 
intent and purpoſe. . Religion puts the ſoul in a 
right poſture towards Gad; for we are thereby re- 
newed-1n the ſpirit of our minds. The ſoul. of man 
to God is as the flower of the ſun ; it opens at its 
approach, and ſhuts when it withdraws. Religion in 
the mind is as a byas upon the ſpirit, inclines it in 
all its motions ;' tho ſometimes it be jogged and in- 
terrupted, yet it comes to itſelf. It is a rule within, 
a law written in man's heart; it is the government, 
of his ſpirit. We ſay men ſhew their ſpirit hy their 
carriage, behaviour and words; and it is true. The 
— man is an inſtrument in tune: excite a good 

man, give him an occaſion, you ſhall have from 


him ſavory ſpeeches out of his mouth, and good ac- 


tions in his life. Religion contains and compre- 
bends i in it all good qualities and diſpoſitions of 
mind; 
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mind ; it doth take in all the virtues that human 
natureiscapable of, which are the qualifications and 
ornaments thereof, and which are the mind's inſtru- 
ments for good actions. Religion is rational, account- 


able, and intelligible: the difference is not more 
ſenſible between à man that is weak and ſtrong, a 


man that is ſick and in health, than between a man 


that is truly religious, and one falſty ſo. You may 
obſerve it, if you put them upon action. So a man 
that is truly religious, if you put him in motion, he 
will acquit and approve himſelf ſo: if he be falſe 
in his religion, you will ſee it by his failing and 
miſcarriage of life. | 

Such is the chriſtian religion, in refpe&t of the 
nature and quality of it, all the principles of it, all 
the exerciſes and performances that it puts men up- 
on; it is fo ſovereign unto aur natures, ſo ſatis- 
factory to the reaſon of our minds; fo quieting un- 
to, and of ſuch ſecurity againſt the moleſtations of 
our conſciences ; ſo ſanatory, ſo full for our reco- 
very, that none who knows or doth ſeriouſly conſi- 
der, would chuſe to have his obligation to religion 
either releaſed, cancelld or diſcharged. 

To conclude, how. inexcuſable, how unaccount- 
able are they, who have turned the doctrine of the 
goſpel, or the grace of God into laſerviouſneſs 3 (Jude 
4.) and to uſe St. Paul's phraſe, (Rom. iii. 31.) have, 
made void the law through faith, have given ſuch an. 
explication of the grace of the goſpel, as to ſet men 
at liberty as to morals, that is, to make void the 
law through faith. He repreſents it as the moſt ſad 
miſcarriage, to diſoblige a man in morals, to ſet a 
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106 The venerable NATURE and & c. 
man at liberty as to thoſe things that are reaſonable 
and neceſſary. For the law of God's creation is no 
way damnified, but reſtored and ſecured by the doc- 
trine of the goſpel ; yet theſe excuſe themſelves from 
ſtrict morality, and conſgientious living, which the 
better ſort of heathens thought themſelves obliged 
unto. We prejudice ourſelves miſerably by 
miſtakes. Some think that the helliſh ſtate is the 
ſele product of omnipotency and ſovereignty, the ei- 
fect of God's power; and they think of God that 
he uſeth his creatures as he will; giving no account 
of any of his matters to principles of reaſon and 
righteouſneſs. But certainly the ways of God are 
moſt accountable of any thing, to rules of righte- 
ouſneſs. Theſe are injurious apprehenſions of God, 
and diſhonourable to him, and are diſclaimed by him 
every where in ſcripture; and God owns no ſuch 
power, neither doth he look upon it as a privilege, 
nor doth he cloath himſelf with ſuch a prerogative. 
—— — Here is the truth of the caſe ; miſery doth a- 
riſe out of ourſebves ; and ' miſery and iniquity have 
the ſame foundation. Hell (for the main of it) is 
our guiltineſs and conſcience of it; ſo that a finner 
is in a ſelf-condemned ſtate, without relief; and the 
worſt of God is his juſt refuſal of a ſinner, that 
would not be reclaimed. Theſe ws are the ingre- 
dients of the helliſh ſtate ; ſelf condemnation from 
the guilt of a man's confcience, that is not removed 
by repentance ; and God's refuſal upon a righteous 
cauſe, becauſe the finner would not come within. 
the latitude of a compaſſionable caſe. 
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DISCOURSE LIV. 


The abſolute Neceſlity of Religious Q- 
bedience, and unavoidable Perdition 
of the Diſobedient. 
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Rom. i. 17, 18. 

For therein is the righteouſneſs of God revealed from 
faith to faith; as it is written, the juſt ſhall live by 
Faith. 

For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven againſt 


all ungodlineſs, and unri EPO of men, r hald 


the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 


N theſe words the apoſtle doth further confirm, 
what he had declared in the foregoing verſe ; 
where he had told us, that the [goſpel of Cri 
is the power of God to ſalvation. 

For therein is the righteouſneſs of God revealed (1 
would have you ſupply it) toward them that believe, 
from faith to faith; as it is written, the juſt ſhall live 
by faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from hea- 
ven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs. 

Theſe two verſes contain all contraries : and con- 
traries are the beſt comments one upon another, 
The righteouſneſs of God revealed toward them that 
believe: the wrath of God revealed againſt all un- 
godlineſs, That that is oppoſite to the believer, is 


the 
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108 The abſolute neceſſity of religious obedience, 
the ungodly man and diſobedient, and holding truth 
in unrighteouſneſs. So that the apoſtle holds him to 
bean unbeliever, let him profeſs what he will, who 
lives contrary to what he profeſſes. 

From theſe two verſes we have theſe, propoſitions. 

1. That God bath engaged himſelf, "reſolved in 
himſelf, and declared to man, ſo that he will not 
go back, that all they that do believe, and obey; 
God hath engaged himſelf to them all for recovery, 
life, and ſalvation, and reſtoration to their former 
condition. and happineſs, to all that give themſelves 
up to the goſpel, and live accordingly. And on the 
other ſide, which is a perfect oppoſition, the wrath 
of God 1s declared to all men that hold the truth in un- 
zighteaufneſs. © 

2. Again, thefe men that do believe and obey. in 
the ſenſe of the text, are ju/? men, and they have 
true and real righteouſneſs; that is evangelical right- 
eouſneſs ; and theſe ſhall have eternal life: and the 
righteouſneſs of theſe, through the candid conſtruce 
tion of the goſpel, and gracious interpretation of 
God, is righteouſneſs without ſpot or blemiſn: it is 
ſo through divine candor. God accepts it ſo, as 
loving parents accept of the good diſpoſition of their 
children, though it is little that they do. Theſe. 
men in the ſenſe of the ſcripture are ji: and their 
righteouſneſs is not rotten rags, If. Ixiv. 6. as is ſaid 
of ritual obſervations in conjunction with immora- 
lity; but is true and real righteouſneſs, without ſpot 
or blemiſh. There are two degrees of innocence: 
the fir/? degree is never to have offended ; ſo Adam 
before his fall: the ſecond __ is to have repent- 
ed. 
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ed. The former doth belong to the whiteneſs of 
ſnow: the laſt to the having our garments waſhed 
white in the blood of the lamb, Rev. vii. 14. Now we 
have not the: firſt, but we may have the ſecond : for 
then we may ſay, upon a moral conſideration, that 
the ſins that we have committed are as if they ne- 
ver were committed; when the ſinner hath repents 
ed, aſked God . ; , to duty; and 
God hath pardoned him: 

On the clean contrary : God hath declared his 
anger and diſpleaſure againſt all unbelievers and im- 
penitent ſinners 5 pretenders to faith, who do not 
in the honeſty of their hearts, give themſelves up to 
practiſe according to the doctrine of the goſpel, 
They are ſo far from being true believers, that they 
offer violence to truth, and in the ſenſe of the ſcrip- 
ture, ate really unbelie vers. It is plain in the text; 
for men are ſaid to believe, as they practiſe; for not- 
withſtanding what a man hath ſaid, we conclude 
he believes contrary, if he do not as he ſaith, and 
unbelievers, and diſobedient, are convertibly uſed in 
ſeveral places in ſcripture. The way to believe to 


ſalvation, is ſuch a faith, ſuch a receiving the Lord 


Jeſus by voluntary conſent of the will, as to have re- 
gard to all his precepts, and obey them in the prac- 
tice of our lives: if we do not this, we are to be 
reckoned among the unbelievers, and ungodly. And 
this for a general account of theſe two verſes; 
wherein you have three oppoſitions which comment 
one upon another. 

1. In contradiſtinction to the righteouſneſs of Gedin 
the 17th verſe, you have the wrath of God in the 
roch verſe; 2. To 
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110 The abſalute. neceſſity of religious obedience, 
2. To faith, and every one that believes; you have 
in the 18th verſe ungodly, unri ghtecus, and a holding 
truth in unrighieonſueſi. Wherefore the believer, muſt 
not be a man that is deſcribed by an act of naked 

and ſingle but ſuch a perſon as in ſtate 
and ſpirit, is ſeparate from unrighteouſneſs, and un- 
godlineſs ; and no way guilty; mn 1 1. 


righteouſugſs. And then | 
3. Againſt things conſequent upon os weld of 


God, in the 18th verſe; you have things conſequent 
nne ä 
Now for particulars. For therein is the ve, 
neſs of Gul revealed, &c. i: 10 en 
The righteouſneſs of God. I underſtand ths Not 
fo. as it is every where meant, or moſt commonly 
meant. But conſidering the oppoſition of the two 
verſes, righteouſneſs of God in the 17th verſe, and 
wrath of God in the 18th verſe, as contrary princi- 
ples, producing contrary effects; I therefore un- 
derſtand by the r:ghteouſneſs of God here; his good- 
neſs, his mercy, compaſſion, kindneſs,and benignity, 
his equal conſideration, and fairneſs toward man, in 
his ſtate of guilt. That diſpoſition in God that 
moves him to forgive, to pity and 'compaſſionate 
man in his miſery, and in his ruined eſtate. This I 
underſtand by God's righteouſneſs here: and fo it is 
beſt diſtinguiſhed from the wrath of Godin the 18th 
verſe, by which I underſtand God's diſpleaſure up- 
on offence : and this concurs with that of the a- 
poſtle, Rom. xi. 22. Behold therefore the goodneſs and 
the ſeverity of God. The goodneſs' of God toward 
all thoſe that repent and believe; the more 
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God toward thoſe that are contumacious and impe- 
nitent. It is ſo underſtood in ſome other ſcriptures; 
Dan. ix. 7, 9. O Lord, righteouſneſs belongeth unto 
thee, but to ut confuſion of faces. To the Lord our' God 
belmg merries und forgiveneſs, though we have rebelled 
againſt him. So in the Rom; iii. 25. to declare his 
righteouſneſs for remiſſion of fins through the forbear- 
ance of God. If you will take righteouſneſs as ſtrict 
juſtice, it is but a ſmall principle for remiſſion of 
ſins : but you muſt take it for God's goodneſs, 
kindneſs, and benignity. Such is the tenour of the 
goſpel; that through Feſus Chriſt, there is declared 
in the way of faith and obedience, that God is ve- 


ry willing of his goodneſs, clemency, and benignity 


eo ey {in to all ſuch as repent, r and o- 

N ſul} ve 

From faith to faith. That is in its Fer degrees, 

from one meaſure of faith to another ; that is, from 

— as a grain of muſtard feed, to faith as a moun- 
: as the pſalmiſt in Pſal. Ixxxiv. 7* They go 

ſom free to flrongth. 

As it is toritten, the juſt Ball live by faith. Theſe 
words you have four times in the bible; and we 
have them in two different ſenſes, conſiſtent, but 
different. We find it originally, Hab. ii. 4. And 
you have it here in the text, and you have it, Gal. 
iti. 11. And you have it, Hab. x. 38. In the words 
you have three things. 

1. A man is evangelically righteous, i in the way 
of faith and obedience, notwithſtanding imperfecti- 
ons. Faith in the Lord Jeſus, purſued by obedience, 


doth amount to real righteouſneſs ; and through the 
grace 
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112 . The abſolute neceſſity of religious obedience, 
grace of God in Jeſus Chriſt; they are accepted of 
God as ſuch. Repentance from dead works, and faith 
in the Lord Feſus, is the tenour of the goſpel-cove- 
nant; the Honeſt and fincere endeavours: of thoſe 
that do believe; and embrace the goſpel; are in ſcrip- 
ture called rrghteouſneſs, without ſpot or wrinkle, Eph. 
v. 27 And this is alſo the fine linen clean and-white 
which the ſaints wear, Rev. xix. 8. There muſt be 
ſincere obedience, although ſhort and imperfeR, 
which is accepted as full and perfect, in and through 
Chriſt, This I take to be the true explication of 
imputed righteouſneſs, that God accepts of the ſincere 
obedience of his creatures; though it be ſhort and 
imperfett, vet if it be ſincere, in and through Chrift 
it is accepted, as if full and perfece. 

2. Such as I have now deſcribed, they ſhall {ve 
in the ſenſe of the evangeliſt : they ſhall not periſh, 
but have everlaſting life, John iii. 16. He that is 
righteous, according to the doctrine of the goſpel, 
though imperfe& and ſhort, if you conſider him ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the ny yet if he be 3 
true penitent, holds the head, goes to God in and 
through Chrift, and endeavours to be in the world 
as Chriſt was in the world; ſuch a man is in the 
way of eternal life, and ſhall be eternally ſaved; 
3. Such perſons as theſe that have faith and cori- 
fidence iti God; and live in expectation. from him 
and dependence upon him, they are not in haſte, but 
They wait upon God for 


the fulfilling of his promiſes, and willingly ſtay 
God's time, though not in preſent poſſeſſion, they 
ſtay themſelves upon him. 


The 
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The two former propoſitions : are the ſenſe, as the 
words are quoted, Rom. i, 17. Gal. ii, 11. The 
third as the words are, Hab. ii. 4. Heb. x. 38. 

Further I obſerve from theſe words, the it /ball 
Foe by faith, being four times in the ſcripture, + | 

- Firſt, That men that have been inſpired, have 
thought i it worthy of themſelyes to prove ly ſcrip- 
ture. Our apoſtle, whom we look upon to be an 
extraordinary perſon, yet he proves what he ſaith by 
ſcripture, 4s it is turitten. Men inſpired prove by 
ſcriptures + 
1. To declare the cation. ſpeaker, writer, to 
be but the inſtrument, the inſpirer, the author. 

2. To ſhew the unity of the ſpirit: the ſame 
ſpirit ſpake by Moſes, and the prophets, and the a- 
poſts: 

3. To Wehr the ee of the ſame ſpirit 
wich himſelf : the fame truth for ſubſtance in ſevere! 
times, 

"4:6 ons us againſt impoſture ; ; — to war- 
rant us to examine what is ſaid in God's name, or 
under pretence of his commiſſion, to do as the Be- 
reans did, As xvii. 11. A ſure word of prophecy, 
2 Pet. i. 19. Our faith is our peculiar reſerve for 
God: God will not expoſe it to any invincible 
temptation... There is in the goſpel only one great 
matter of faith, which God propoſes to us to believe ; ; 
the grace of God in Chriſt, pardon of ſin in his 
blood, acceptance through him, going to God by 


him, Gal. i. 8. Tis weakneſs to be credulous, 
Prov. xiv. 15. | | 
Vo I. III. H 5. To 


1 14 The abſolute necrſſity of religious obedience, 
F. To caſt honour upon ſcripture. It ſpeaks its 
authority, and ſufficiency. 2 Pet. i. 21. Spake as 
moved by the Holy Ge. 2 Tim. iii; 16, 17. Serip- 
tvre is given, to mate — 3 ts Jn 
mh. | 

6. To tesch un the why of underſtanding car 
tare, and improving it to the full. 

© Therefore, if any now a- days ſhould FY up a- 
ſtrong us, under the beſt colour, the beſt pretence, 
and declare any thing in the name of God, which 
he cannot give an account of by reaſon, or hy ſcrip- 
tare, we have authority enough to refuſe it. Of all 
things under Heaverr it doth not become a chriſtian 
to be credulous, or fight of faith. Who can pre- 
tend to ſpeak to you, as St. Paul did? And yet he 
did think it did become him, to prove out of che 
ancient prophets; Let us not compromiſe, let us 
not be credulous; but let every man fee that they 
that do diate, or propoſe any thing of religion or 
confcience, that they give very good aſſurance ; 
ſmee St. Paul in declaring, doth” prove as it is uri. 
len. That is my obfervation. It is the greateſt 
impotency to be credulous. Let us Tay aſide cre- 
dulity, and gt believing. 

Secondly, That men — have been infoired; have 
taken liberty to quote ſcriprure in a very great lati- 
tude, Heb. xiit. 5. Let your tonver fation be without 
covetouſneſs; and be coment with ſuch things as ye have j 
for he hath ſaid, I will never have thee, nor forſake 
thee. The apoſtle makes it à general promiſe to all 
perſons, when it was a particular promife to Jaſbua, 


when he was ſubſtituted in the place of Meſes, Jaſb. 
| i 
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. and we ſay, we muſt not conclude a. general 
from a particular: fo, Heb. i. 5. I will be to him a 
father, and he ſhall be ta me a ſon, 2 Sam. vii. 14. So, 

Mat. xvi. 31. I tuill ſmite the ſhepherd, from Zach. 

Xili; 7. 80 Mat viii. 17. being an interpretation of 
Iſa. lui. 4. That it.might be fulfilled which was ſpoken 
by Eſaias the prophets ſaying, himſelf took our infirmi= 
ties, and, bare our ſictneſſes. The evangeliſt applies 
it to his compaſſionating the fick and weak ; 
which is not the fulneſs of the prophecy. So Mat. 

li. 15. the evangeliſt proves Chriſt was to come out 
of Egypt, from Hoſe xi. 1. When Lfrael was a child, 1 
leved him, and-called my ſon out of Egypt.. So again, 
Heb. ii. 13. Behold I, and the children which God hath 
ziuen me; that is, Chriſt and believers, Chriſt and 
choline a quoted from Iſa. vil, 18. which doth 
particailaely refer to that prophet. Behold 1, and the 
children whom the Lord hath given me, are for ſigns 
and for iuonders in Iſruel. So, Ads ii. 31. He ſeeing 
this before, ſpake of the reſurrection of Chriſt, that his 
ſoul was not left in 24 neither his fleſh did ſee cor- 
mption; from Pſal. xvi. 10. where the words refer 
to David. So, Jahn xiii. 18. 1 ſpeak not of you all; 


I know whim 1 have. choſen : but that the ſcripture may 


be fulfilled : he that eateth bread with me, hath lifted 
up his heel againſt me, taken from P/al. xli. 9. Judas 
and Achitophel. So, Fob xix. 36. it is ſaid the ſol- 
diers did not break a bone of our Saviour: as it is 
written; a bone of him ſhall not be broken. It i is no 
where written of Chriſt, but only of a type; it is 
ſaid of the paſchal lamb, Ex. xii. 46. and Numb. ix. 
12, Neither foall ye break a bone thereof. 
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An account of this in ſeven particulas. 
1. There is either the {ike notion: * ee 
2. A parity of reaſon; or,ĩù 
5223. A proportion time; that in our Jann. that 
holds a proportion to ſomething in former time: or; 
4. There is the relation of type and antitype, moſt 
of the things in the old teſtament were types of 
Chriſt, or ſomething belonging to him; ſo that that 
1 is true of Gogee! is Tay of the antitype : 
ay” ' it 112 
4G; By Way: of aleo = amd, = 
no proof at all: ſo that place, their ſound i is gone out 
through all the cus th, Pfal; xix. 4. meaning the hea- 
venly bodies, the fun, moon and ſtars: and St. Paul 
brings it, as proving that the goſpel was made 
known to mankind; Ram. xi 18. or, | 
6. The ſcripture doth own ſcriprure- Te: 
takes delight to uſe it: or 8 
7. There is the increaſe of che ſenſe. For pro- 


phetical {cripture is often fulfilled, e in one 
fenſe, ſometimes in another. N 
By theſe ſeven you may give account of that 
great liberty and ſatitude holy men have taken, 
when they have applied the old damen to * 
new. 
To make ſome uſe of this, that the "7" FEY, of 
the new teſtament quotes the ſcripture of the. old 

teſtament; with a very great latitude: - 
1. Though the credit and truth of ſcripture is 
diſcharged by one ſenſe, yet we may otherwiſe uſe 
ſcripture, if the words may alſo well bear it: we 
may otherwiſe uſe ſcripture, than in the ſenſe main- 
| iy 
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ly and primarily intended in the place whence we 
fetch it, if the ſenſe be conſiſtent with it. So doth 
the apoſtle here in this quotation, the juſt hall liva 
by faith, &c. | 

2. I ſuperadd, that it becomes perſons who do 
not pretend to an extraordinary inſpiration, to un- 
derſtand and interpret ſcripture, no otherwiſe than 
the context leads to: and that for this reaſon. If 
you give leaye; and liſten to perſons that now pre- 
tend to a private ſpirit of interpreting, and who do 
not give us afſurance that their interpretation is 
warranted by the context ; we ſet wanton wit at 
liberty, to bring in any fancy whatſoever, and lay a 
foundation for all manner of imaginary conceit ; 
and ſo fruſtrate and enervate ſcripture, as a rule of 
faith. If you let go ſcripture in the ſenſe to which 
the context leads, and if you let go the true and im- 
partial propoſals, and dictates of ſober reaſon ; then 
do we open the door to all manner of deluſion and 
impoſture, and ſhall be carried we do not know 
whither. Let us ſtand by theſe two; for theſe are 
the two certain principles. If we lay theſe aſide, 
we do not know where we ſhalt be carried, unleſs 
we fall into the hands of truly divinely inſpired 
men, 

Now to fall upon the 18th verſe. For the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven again/t all ungodlineſs 
and unrighteouſneſs of men, that hold the truth in un- 
righteouſneſs. | 

The wrath of God, Not that there is any ſuch 
thing in God as paſſion that doth diſturb or diſcom- 
poſe him, as our paſſions do us; who are ſometimes 
H 3 tranſported 
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tranſported by them, and put from our reaſon; as 
as well obſerved of any man. A man in paſſion, 
the eye of his mind is clouded ; and no man that is 
wiſe will truſt himſelf, if once moved, or affected, 
But you muſt underſtand, when theſe things are at- 
tributed to God, it is by way of accommodation to 
us ; and you are to underſtand the effect, not the 
affect: ſuch effects as proceed from diſpleaſure, 


they are uſed only to convey and carry notions: of 


things to our apprehenſions. | 

Revealed from heaven. That is juſt e 
is, I Cor, xv. 47. There are five things intimated 
in this form of words. 

I. That the guiſe, mode, uſage, faſhion, cuſtom 
of the world, are not ſupreme, not ſovereign, ſo as 
nothing above them. Theſe things that men fo 
greatly dote upon, guiſe, mode, faſhion, uſage, cuſ- 
tom; we muſt bring theſe to the touch-ſtone. 

2. Revealed from heaven. It gives us this inti- 
mation; that God doth ſuperintend over our car- 
riages and behaviours, and looks upon himſelf as 
concerned in our. circumſtances and tranſactions. 
The atheiſt and irreligious are aggrieved hereat, 
and do queſtion this, and would fain ſet their hearts 
at reſt about it, and disbelieve it. But thoſe that 
are the obſervers of God, and have expectance from 
God, do believe this to be true, and rejoice in it. 
3. Revealed from heaven, It intimates, that wick- 
edneſs is of ſo odious a nature, ſo clamorous in it- 
ſelf;-and ſo provoking, that the noiſe and cry of it 
| aſcends ta heauen, and cauſes God, as it were, to look 

down. Other ſcriptures declare as much, Gen, xviu, 
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20, 21. And the Lord faid, becauſe the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is great, and becauſe their fin is very 
1 ge 3 1 will ga down. And Fam. v. 4. Behold 

he hire of the labourers which have reaped down your 
2 which is of you kept back by fraud, erieth : and 
the cries of them which have reaped, are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabbath, 
4. The fourth intimation is, the certainty of pu- 
niſoment; for the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven... If the powers of this world ſhould unite, 
if the wits of politicians ſhould. contrive, and the 
force of gold and bribery ſhould be uſed ; there is 
no ſheltring of ſinners from the God of heaven, to 
whom all things lie open; no ſinding a way to e- 
ſcape, Rev. vi. 16. If authority here below neglect 
to puniſh fin, we cannot be ſure God will not. If 
a malefactor make an eſcape through power, or fa- 
vour, or any art or trick, God's judgment is ſuper- 
vement, This intimates certaiuy; becauſe God 
appears from heaven. 

5. eee ee par- 
ticulars. 1. Becauſe it will be done openly. God 
will do what he doth openly, revealed from heaven, in 
the view of all, Pjal. xcviii. 2. The Lord hath made 
known his ſaluatian; his righteouſneſs hath he openly 
ſhewed in the fight of the heathen. And it is ſaid, at 
the laſt day, God will judge the world in righteouſneſs ; 
when all ſhall be raiſed at the ſound of the trumpet. 
2. Done in a due meaſure and proportion : it ſhall 
not exceed the demerit of the fact. And this we 
are aſſured of, becauſe it is from heaven; and hea- 
ven is God's throne, and is a throne of righteouſ- 


neſs, 
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neſs, Pſal. xcvii. 2. ' Againſt all ungodlineſs and un- 
Tighteouſneſs of men. Y ou have two words here. 'Un- 
godlineſs, which lies in profaneneſs in the wor- 
ſhip of God, in lying! into the face of God himſelf; 

that is properly impiety. Then unrighteouſneſs ; ; in 
ſtrictneſs it lies in variation from the rule of right, 


in our tranſactions with men. Unrighteouſneſs is 
injury againft a man's neighbour. Or elſe the ſu- 
peradding unrighteouſnefs to ungodlineſs doth inti- 
mate, that whoſoever is ungodly is unrighteous be- 
tween God and himſelf ; for our devotion to God, 
is as much his due, as any thing is our due in- the 
world. Or la/tly, theſe two, ungodlineſs and un- 
righteouſneſs do comprehend the whole ſpecies of 
evil. 
I ho hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. This is the 
great iniquity of us mortals, upon the account of 
which we are ſelf-condemned, yea loſt to 1 
this holding truth in unrighteouſneſs. 

The truth of God it admits of many diſtin&ions ; 
but I would only ſpeak of truth by way of emana- 
tion. There is in divinity, a diſtinction of truth that 
is of main and principal concernment ; that is, the 
diſtinction of truth in reſpect of its emanation from 
God, the father. of truth ; for all truth is aray, and 


a beam from God, who is the father of truth. Now. 


God communicates himſelf to us two ways. 

1. In the moment of the creation; and that we 
call truth of the firſt inſcription, or the light of God's 
creation, or the principle of natural conſcience, the 
true iſſue of reaſon. For whatever men ſay, they 
who take away treaſon in things of religion, take a- 
way 
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way the ground upon which God will examine the 
nations, at the day of judgment. For 'God doth 
not call any one to an account for that talent he 
never gave. So that if none were to give an account 
at the laſt day, but thoſe to whom the bible is 
known, it would not be the twentieth part of the 
world. Now by this principle of God's creation, 
man is obliged to all things that are ſubſtantially 


good: all things that are immutable and unalterable 


are founded upon this principle : therefore the report 
of our faculties, which God made true (and it is 
impoſſible” a monſter ſhould come out of God's 
hands) is true; as ſure as God made them true, 
ſo ſure they are true. The proper reſult of a facul- 
ty is true, as it is true that the ſun is light, This 
therefore is the truth of the fir/? inſcription, what the 
reaſon of a man's mind doth determine: and who- 
ſoever goes againſt the reaſon of his mind, is ſelf- 
condemned, deftroys conſcience, and he roots out 
(ſo far as he can) every thing of God in his ſoul. 
And upon this is founded all the great things in re- 
ligion and conſcience, all the things that ſanctify a 
man, and make him capable of being happy. 

2. The ſecond emanation of truth, is the truth 
of after-revelation, For ſuch is the great goodneſs 
of God, that having fallen, he doth reveal to him 
upon what terms he will receive and pardon fin- 
ners. It was probable, that God would pardon fin 
to thoſe that did repent, leave off to fin, and return 
to duty: but by revealed truth, we have aſſurance of 
this: and this is the light of the day-ſpring from on 
high, viſiting us, Luke i. 78. 

By 
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By the former, of theſe, we come to the know- 
ledge of piety toward God, juſtice toward man, and 
ſobriety to ourſelyes. By the latter, we come to 
know in what way we that have been apoſtates, 
ſhall be accepted. So that the firſt hath a deeper 
foundation, than that God gave us a law engraven 
in ſtone, or that we have the ten commandments in 
the bible. God did make man firlt to theſe things; 
for the very dictates of natural conſcience, God did 
interweave them into the very principles of our 
frame and conſtitution. No man is impious againſt 
God, or unrighteous toward his neighbour (unleſs 
he have contracted a reprobacy of ſenſe) and no 
man is exceſſive, as to himſelf, but he hath an in- 
ternal reprover. A man is departed from himſelf, 
if he be diſobedient in any of theſe great inſtances 
of morality, If man had continued right and 
ſtraight, he would never have needed a law with- 
out him ; becauſe he would have been a law to 
himſelf; but ſince we have degenerated, and apoſ- 
tatized, ſince we have contracted guilt, the divine 
goodneſs hath been pleaſed to awaken us, and call 
us to adyertency and conſideration, by a law with- 
out us: and that was firſt by the ten commandments 
engraven upon tables of tone, and now written in 
the bible ; which law was a copy of the law written 
in man's heart before he became a ſinner. For had 
there not been a law written in the heart of man, 
a law without, would have done very little. No 
man can prove any thing to him that grants no- 
thing : and he that knows nothing, grants nothing : 
whoſoever finds not within himſelf a principle ſuit- 

| able 
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able to the moral law, whence of choice he doth 
comply with it, he is departed from himſelf, and has 
loft the natural perfections of his being. So you ſee 
what was vital and principal in the firſt ſtate, and 
what was for recovery. So now in the goſpel · ſtate, 
you have the /aw of the ſpirit of life in Chrift Jeſus, 
and that correſponds with the law written in man's 
heart : and then you have the law written in the 
new teſtament, and that holds a proportion to the 
law written in the tables of ſtone. And as the law 
written upon the tables of ſtone was in reſpect of 
the law of the creation written upon man's heart; 
ſo in the golpel-ſtate, there is the principle of rege- 
neration, and for the advantage of that you have 
what is written in the new teſtament. So you have 
it in Zeb. viii. 10. quoted from Jer. xxxi. 33. theſe 
diſtinctions are very neceſſary for you to underſtand : 
you have truth of natural light, and truth revealed 
in holy ſcripture. 

Now to hold truth in unrighteouſneſs. This i is a 
Hebraiſm : in injuſtitia pro injuſte, that is, wyutly to 
detain; For it is but juſtice, to give a man's ſelf up 
to the obedience of truth ; and truth loves to break 
forth, and ſhew it ſelf ; and it is to be imagined, ac- 
corcing as men know, fo they are, and ſo they do. 
God hath an action of falſe impriſonment, in the 
behalf of his truth, againſt every man that doth not 
obey and fulfil the truth that he knows. 

Now this puts us upon a double and neceſſary 
duty, and no man can be a good man, that fails in 
theſe two, 
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124 The abſolute neceſſaty of religious abedience, 
I. It lies upon us to awater ourſelves to the 
knowledge God hath made us to, by ſerious con 
ſideration, impartial ſelf-examination, and free com- 
munication one with another. He is not a modeſt 
man, that thinks bimſelf wiſe enough to find out 
truth, and judge of it without ſubmitting it-to other 
mens thoughts. This is the fuſt, that a man a- 
waken himſelf to the knowledge God hath made 
him to: that is, to know the great difference be- 
tween good and evil, upon a moral conſideration, 
And to acquaint himſelf with this, he ought ſeriouſ- 
ly to conſider, impartially to examine, and freely to 
communicate. Whoſoever fails in theſe, can ne- 
ver come at the truth. The 

2. Duty, is to comply with ſuch knowledge, and 
to fulfil it; that is, neither down-right contradicting 
it, as the atheiſts doth, and the profane; ſo to de- 
ſtroy and avoid it, by contrary!cuſtom and practice, 
more violent at firſt, but after facilitated by uſe: nor 
to abate it, by uſing colours, and partial diſtinctions, 
to evade it, and elude it, as men are apt to do. 
But to give it you in ſeveral particulars. In five 
inſtances there is holding truth in unrighteouſneſs. 

1 Where there is knowledge that doth not go 
forth into ac? for a man may be no better Gina 2 
devil, by knowledge barely. 

2. Where we do not attain. a due 'growth : for 


| Where there is a principle, there will be growth; un- 


leſs there be violence, or ſome evil accident. 
3. When men elude their judgments, by a put- 
off, a ſhift, or an evaſion; as when the. drunken 


man calls it only good-ſelloſtp| ; or he that is 
conceited 
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conceited and turbulent in une calls himſelf 
zealous for truth 

4. When we do not follow truth fh, but as 

| Herod did many ee ee St. _ ny 
trine; but he did not do all. 

5. That high degree of eee a a> 

own e and judgment, ſo as to contract repro- 

bacy of mind, ſearedneſs of conſcience, hardneſs of 

heart; which is the deſperateſt way of W ei- 


ther here, or in hell. 
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The abſolute Neceſſity of Religious O- 
bedience, and unavoidable Nennen 
of the Diſobedient. 
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Rom. i. 18; 
For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven againſt 
all ungodlineſs, and unrighteouſneſs of men, that hold 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs. | 


Aving made explication of the ſeveral phraſes 

in the text, I proceed now to the declara- 
for tion of this great and horrid fn, which gives 
un- God that high offence, alienates us from him, ex- 
poſes us to his diſpleaſure, and againſt which he 
ut- I doth thus declare; this holding truth in unrighteouſ- 
ken %; which admits of ſeveral degrees. 
t is | | I. When 
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1. N ben knowledge doth not go forth into act; where 


it doth but attain the effect of goodneſs : for bare 
knowledge doth not ſanctify; no man is renewed 
by his knowledge only. The impure ſect of the 
Gngſticts denominated themſelves from knowledge. 
A man may be no better than the devil by know- 
ledge barely; it is ſaid of the degenerate ſpirits, the 
devils, that they know and tremble. The effect is feat 
and aſtoniſhment, becauſe n is not edu 
of goodneſs. 10 (St: 

2. Where there is not attaining FE growth ; fot 
there will be growth, when there is a principle, if 
there is not violence or ſome ill accident ;: mn 
nature begins, it goes in towards geffe nah; dit 
is in a ſtate of increaſe, till it come to the ſtate of 
conſiſtency, till it come to perfection, either in bulk 
or matutity. Growth in bulk or maturity, as in na- 
ture, ſo in grace, 2 Pet. iii. 18. The apoſtle tells us 
of the meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt, 
Eph. iv. 13. We may diſtinguiſh indeed between 


chriſtians newly born, and chriſtians in their full 
ſtrength; but it doth not become. a chriſtian to be 


ſtill as much in the dark, as he was at firſt. There 
is wrong done to truth, if it ſtay long in the place 


of breaking forth. 


3. Hhen men elud: their judgments, by a put - off, 
a ſhift, an evaſion, unſound diſtinction, pretending 
to difference, where there is none. Thus David de- 


ceived himſelf in the caſe of Uriah, 2 Sam. xi. 14. 
He thought he could draw out whom he pleaſed in 


a forlorn, and fo have them to be deſtroyed ; for ſo 
it is ſaid, thou haſt killed Uriah with the ſword of the 
Amorites, 


I 
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Amorites, 2 Sam. xii. 9. A like inſtance was that of 


Ananiasand Sapphira, who mightuponſecondthoughts 
think that part was a good ſacrifice, 42s v. And 
then Saul; he faves the beſt of the cattle to ſacrifice 
to the Lord, 1 Sam. xv. 15. Upon this account we 
may charge the Phariſees ; Moſes" ſaid, honour thy 
father, and thy mother, and whoſoever curſeth father 
or mother ; let him die the death. But ye ſay, if a 
man ſhall ſay to his father or mother, it is Corban, that 
is to ſay, a gift, by whatſoever thou mighteſt' be profited 
by me, he ſhall go free, Mark vii. 10; 11. Here was 
doing that under one notion, which a man's own 
judgment will not let him do under another, when 
the caſe is much the ſame. Thus when things are 
under a diſguiſe; when that that is within the ſpe- 
cies of i1itemperante is called good-fellowhip : or when 
any man is conceited, or of a turbulent ſpirit in religi- 
in, for him to pleaſe himſelf with a notion of zeal 


for truth: whereas reaſon and nature ſhould always 


be conſulted, and the ear always open to better in- 
formation. We thould be very careful and exact 
to obſerve the difference of moral good and evil; 
we ſhould not think we have already attained, but 
may live to learn. This point chiefly concerns 
things that are in their own nature good and con- 
venient, or elſe evil and hurtful. And here for a 
man to uſe ſubtlety, is greatly to abuſe himſelf, and 
to make himſelf obnoxious to God. For in the 
great inftances of morality, herein we ſhould be ſe- 
vere and impartial, not giving ourſelves leave to 
comply with our own humour : for, as to the great 
nolices of reaſon and nature, the meaſures of virtue 

and 
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and vice, the grand inſtances of morality, there can 
be no allowance, no variation, becauſe they are 
matters fixt, unalterable, unchangeable, indiſpenſ- 
ible. Every man is obliged to live piouſſy toward; 
God to uſe juſtice between man and man ; and 
ſobriety and temperance as to himſelf. Moral pre- 
cepts never vary; in theſe great matters of righte- 
. no variation or alteration: but in inſtitutes 

and poſitive laws, there may be a latitude, ſince 
theſe are for the good and ſecurity of the former; 
and in ceremonies, God himſelf hath given allow. 
ance; as in the caſe of circumciſion in the wilder- 
neſs, omitted for fourty years together, 70%. v. 2, 
&c. and in the caſe of the ſheyw-bread, which David 
and his men eat when they were an hungry, 1 Sam, 
xxi. And the reaſon is, becauſe morals are laws of 
themſelves, and the neceſſity of them ariſes from the 
things themſelves, without ſanction by vill, but by 
the-, reaſon of the thing: but for poſitives, it is 


enough for them, that they are for a ſeaſon. In the 


great matters of righteouſneſs there is no variation, 
but in poſitives and inſtitutes there is à latitude of 
ſenſe, interpretation; time and obſervance. Inſti- 
tutes were never intended to be in compenſation or 
recompence for failure in morals, but for ſubſervi- 
ence and for their better ſecurity z and when they 
have been uſed in way of compenſation and com- 
mutation for morals, they have been ſpoken of con- 


_ temptuouſly, and as if God's ſtamp were not upon 


them; as in Ia. i. 10, — 15. chap. Ixvi. Wits; 
4. We may be ſaid to hold the truth in unrighte- 
oufneſs, when we do not follow truth fully; as Herod, 


Mark 
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(Mark vi: 20s) did many things according to St. 
John's doctrine; but he did not do all. Our Savi- 


our doth mightily accuſe the Phariſees, becauſe they | 


did pick and chooſe, ſingling out one precept, and in 
the obſervance of that, being exact; and this, to 
make a compenſation for the rg. zealous in one 
thing, looſe in others; they are charged therefore 
with hypocriſy. Not following truth fully, is, 


when all worldly things do not vail to religion, but 


worldly conveniencies are unduly conſidered ; for 
truth is ſo noble and generous a thing, that it will 
not ſuhmit to a compromiſe with its oppoſite ; we 
ſhould abide by the certain, tho? it prove coſtly, 

5. The high degree of ſin; to go againit a man's 
own judgment and conſcience ; by violent and un- 
natural practice, to contract reprobacy of mind, 
ſearedneſs of conſcience, hardneſs of heart. It is 
not God that makes men hard, but ſo it comes to 
paſs upon their ſinning, when men purſue their 
knowledge by unanſwerable practice. This men 
will do, when luſt is ſtrong and high. Perſons of 
unſubdu'd and unmortified affections, they are ex- 
poſed to ſuch horrid .and unnatural uſe of them- 
ſelves, and ſo come to be prodigiouſly wicked, For 
no man is ſuddenly moſt deſperately wicked. It is 
hard for any one at firſt to do flatly and downright 
evil; but no man, when he doth begin, knows how 
far he ſhall go: for the breaking in of ſin is as the 
inundation of water. It is an eaſy matter to pre- 
ſerve a man's innocency at firſt; but if a man have 
done a baſe and a diſingenuous act, no man knows 
what he will come to at laſt. " 
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130 The abſolute neteſſy of religious obedience, 
This for an account by way of explication. 1 
will now give you ſome ſcriptures that carry the no- 
tion; and then make ſome obſervations; Luke xi. 33. 
A candle under à buſhel. A candle is for light, not on- 
ly for him that ſets it up, but for the whole room. 4 
candle under ® buſhel ; that is, knowledge confined ; 
it doth not appear in practice. Another is, Matt. 
xxv. 8. lamps that are ſoon out, they had light; but 
it was not light that did continue to be of uſe to the 
laſt. Another is, verſe 25. a talent hid in tho earth ; 
there it cannot increaſe; it muſt be employed. An- 
other expreſſion is; Tal- xix. 20. a pound laid up in 
a napkin : no increaſe upon it: no body the better 
for it. St. James calls theſe men hearers; and not 
doers of the whrd of God, James i. 22. Theſe are 
ſome of thoſe ſcriptures” that carry the notion of 
holding truth in unrighteouſneſs; 

I will now make two obſervations. 

1. Diſcover how wrong and injurious apprehen- 
fions men have of God. | 

2. J will make it appear, that all ungodly and 
unrighteous men are firſt ſelfacndemmed; for evety 
one that in ſcripture-ſenſe is a ſinner, is ſolf- con- 
demned. 

1/t, The wrong and inj urious bn ken that 
men have of God, that ſinners have no _— 
that they are ſurpriſed by God's judgments, and 
taken unawares. This is without all ground, ſince 
the wrath of God is detlared by his word and by his 
tworks ; befides the ſenſe of mens minds, the guilt 
of their conſciences, and their own heart miſgiving 
them; for no man is true to himſelf; if he be ill- 

employed: 


* 


8 
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employed : for he that is employed in an evil work, 
is always poſſeſſed with fear, and he is not certain 
that he ſhall be true to himſelf. Therefore this is 
untrue even of thoſe that have been ſuddenly ſmit- 
ten. This ſcripture that is before us, is remarkable 
both for the ſtate of lite and death, wherein the way 
of the one and the other is declared. So that when 
I read the 17th verſe, I wonder that any one that 
lives within the pale of the viſible church, and takes 
the bible into his hand, and once looks upon this 
text; that he is not, not only almoſt, but altogether 
perſuaded to become a chriſtian, Here is ſuch an 
invitation; ſo full ſatisfaction, that the kindneſs of 
God is declared from heaven toward all that be- 
lieye. Though we have been ſinners, though fal- 
len creatures, and are become miſerable; yet if we 
have repentance from dead works, and faith in our 
Lord Jeſus, through the mercy of God we are ſet 
ſtraight again, and ſhall paſs with God for righteous, 
and ſhall cotne to ſalvation. It this will not do, I do 
not know what will do more. But when I read the 
18th verſe; I am as much amazed at the wicked- 
neſs, ind profaneneſs of the world. For will any 
one's heart ſerve him to ſtand upon terms. of open 
defiance againſt God ? to-conteſt with him, and 
venture to run the hazard to go on in ſuch a way 
that God hath ſo openly declared againft | ? It is a 
declaration from the Majeſty of heaven, againſt all 
the profaneneſs of the wicked and degenerate world. 
Iſa. xxvii. 4. Who would ſet briars and thorns againſt 
me in battle? I will go through them, and burn them 
together, 
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TY The abſolute neceſſity of religious obedience, 

So that it is ſtrange any ſhould ſay God is want- 
Fe to men, either in warning, declaring or ſhewing 
them-what-will be the effect of all their unrighte= 
ouſneſs. No this wonder of mine doth ' increaſe 
upon this conſideration, when I think what effects 
have been upon the reading of ſome other ſcriptures 
in former times. St. Auguſtine converted from Ma- 
nicheiſm and a looſe life, by reading Rom. Xiit. 12, 
13. Origin, after he had been brought to give ſome 
undue compliance with the heathen idolatry, was 
exceedingly affected with the thought of what he 
had done, and brought off by thinking of Pſalm 
I. 16, 17. Alſo the famous converſion of an obſtinate 
Jeto, Eman. Tremellius, who afterwards proved a 
very uſeful inſtrument in the church of God, was by 
looking into this book. But now hath this great 
inſtrument of God in the world, for the buſineſs of 
religion, and converſion of ſinners, loſt its virtue 
and efficacy in thoſe latter times ? Nothing can be 
exprelled, i in words to encourage to faith-and obedi- 
ence, more than the 17th verſe ; nothing more to 
perſuade men to walk up to their light, than what 
is in the 18th verſe. Wherefore, if this be ſo, let 
the declaration of God in ſcripture be acknowledg- 
ed as true; thy deſtruction is of thyſelf, Hol. xiii. 9. 
Il hy will ye die, Q ye finners © Ez, xviii. 31. And 


God will make it true, that he would not the death of 


a ſinner, chap. xxxiii. 11. And he may challenge 
all the world, are not my.ways equal? chap. xviii. 29. 
Shew yourſelves like men; uſe your rational fa» 
culties, and judge between me and my vineyard, 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, and true are all thy . judg- 

ments, 
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ments, Pfal. xix 9. and exix, 137. It is not chat 
God doth not fairly begin with men, that that is not 
done that might be done, if they were not wilful 
and ſelf · neglective. It is not that God is not ready 


to go on with men that anſwer to his call, to carry 


them on further : for we may reſolve, that if God 
of his own goodneſs awaken us, and begin with us, 
if we anſwer that call, God will go on further ; for 
no man periſhes thro a failure om God's part, but 
thro obſtinacy or neglect on his on part. God of 
his great goodneſs and compaſſion to men, doth gra- 
ciouſly begin with his creatures ;; but he often finds 
them wilful, obſtinate and rebellious. God is rea- 
dy to purſue, his good beginning ; and, if they an- 
ſwer his call, further to carry them on: for you have: 
an expreſs-promiſe, to him that bath, ſhall be giuen, 
Mat, xiii. 12. All grace is help, and where God is, 
there is ſtrength. Therefore, cannot any one ſays 
his miſcarriage is of God; it is not waht on God's 
part, but failure on ours. It is not that God fails 
in what is becoming him, in the relation he ſtands 
to us as creatures, as firſt and chief cauſe ; but we 
are wanting to ourſelves. What is all the miſery 
that befalls ſinners, in their moſt forlorn condition, 
but the fruit of their own ſins ? Not any thing that, 
proceeds from God's arbitrary will and power; but 
they contract guiltineſs of conſcience, impenitence 
of mind, hardneſs of heart, and an incapacity to act 
God · ward, or to receive from God. Solomon bath 
ſtated the caſe well in Prov. i. 24. J have called, 
and ye refuſed ;_ 1 have ſtretched aut my hand, and no 
man regarded; he have ſet at naught all my 
1 4 counſel, 


134 The abſolute neceſſuy of religious obedience, 
counſel; and wauld none of my reproof. This ſpeaks 
to the caſe of thoſe that continue in a ſtate of fin, 
and refuſe God's endeavours to reclaim them, and 
bring them to good. And then concerning apg/tates, 
the caſe is declared-molt plainly, in Pro. xiv. 14. The 
backſlider' in heart ſhall be filled with his awn \ ways: ; 
not any thing that proceeds from God's will or pow- 
er, but the fruit of their own ways. The former 
ſpeaks of ſinners, all along from the beginning; the 
latter of apoſtates from a good beginning. We 
are highly concerned to have right apprehenſions of 
God: and it is injurious to God, and moſt cauſeleſs, 
to attribute our coming ſhort of ſalvation to God's 
failure ; for you ſee here is a propoſal, and terms 
that are juſt and fit. For tis reaſonable, if we have 
done amiſs, that we repent, deprecate God, and im- 
portune him for favour. And it is alſo poſſible; for 
wherever God begins, we are able with him to do 
ſomething, notwithſtanding our contracted weak- 
neſs ; for where God is, there is ſtrength. And 
then it is good for us ; for repentance is ſovereign 
to our natures; ſatisfactory to our minds, and quiet- 
ing to our conſciences. And laſtly, it makes us ca- 
pable of happineſs; for we cannot be happy till re- 
conciled to God, and we cannot be reconciled to 
God while in a ſtate of ſin and evil. "So that the 
declaration is full in the 17th verſe 3, and then for 
the 18th verſe, if men do not come up to prac- 
tiſe what they know, they are nene But 


this is the 
2. Second obſervation, the ſcripture doth ſuppoſe 


that ungodly, and unrighteous men are ſelf-condemn- 
6d; 
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8 ed ; againſt ungodly and unrighteous men, who hold 
- the truth in unrighteouſneſs. Look upon theſe words, 
ar as rendering an account, not making a diſtinction; 


| as rendering an account how it comes to paſs, not- 
wn, vithſtanding all God's endeavours and declarations, 


5 that men continue ungodly perſons, The reaſon 
Mes is, becauſe they offer violence to truth, ge contrary to 
24 their light, and negle&t the declarations of God : for 
pe theſe words, holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs, are 
ihe ſuperadded as cauſal, not as diſtinctive; not as if it 


of diſtinguiſhed between ungodly and unrightecus per- 
4 ſons, as giving an account; not diſtinguiſhing per- 


eſs, ſons, as if ſame did, ſome did not Nov, be- 
d's cauſe this is a great point, I will undertake to give 
has you a juſt account of it. I ſay, all that in any 
** ſcripture- are branded for innert, they are men that 
ny fin againſt their knowledge, impriſon the truth of 
for God, and hold it in uncighteouſneſs. I call theſe 
do ſinners that the ſcripture doth. I find in the lan- 
— guage of ſcripture, none are nominated ſinners, but 
ak ſuch as now we are repreſenting. The ſcripture 
gn doth never faſten the title or denomination upon 
* them that mean well, but are in ſomething miſtak- 
12 1 en; who now and then are under an error, having 


* failings, imperfections, and ſhortneſſes; that do now 
00 and then miſcarry upon a violent temptation or ſud- 
the den ſurpriſal. You never find theſe men are called 
for ſinners ; neither are the infirmities of the regenerate, 
We” the ſincere and upright-hearted called ins, ſuch as 
ut theſe ſudden incurſions and abreptions, when their 
thoughts are ſnatched away from them, either in 

oſe praying or hearing. Sudden n, firſt motions 
0 of 


126 We al ſolute neceſſity of religitus obeuianca, 
of paſſion, ſins of ignorance miſtakes in judgment, 
miſapprehenſions, irregularities of the firſt motions, 
miſcarriages upon violent affaults, and upon the im- 
Portunity of temptation,” and when men are in a 
great fear, and out of themſelves for a while. Theſe 
things do befall the beſt of us at times: but after a 
while we recover qurſelves, and then aſk God for- 
giveneſs, and make uſe of faith for expiation in 
Chriſt's blood ; we pray God for grace to recover 
us, and for more ſtrength for the time to come. 
Theſe are ſins that require God's forgiveneſs, and 
are a true cauſe for us to be humble, and madeſt, 
and to depend upon God; but they do not break 
our peace with God, neither do they havock con- 
ſcience, or denominate a man a inner. But I ſhall 
tell you what the denomination” of à ſinner is in 
ſcripture. The firſt in ſcripture called iinners were 
the Sodomites, Gen. xiii. 13. But the men of Sodom 
were wicked, and. ſinnert before the Lord exceedingly. 
[They were guilty of the fin-not fit to be named in 
the ears of a chriſtian congregation. - In the next 
place: we hear not of any called ſners, till we 
come. to hear of the rebellion againſt God, the con- 
ſpiracy of Corab, Datbun and Abiram, ſinners again/t 
their own ſouls, Numb. xvi. 38. The next is the 4. 
malekites, perſons that had given God ſuch, an of- 
. fence, that he had concluded to root them out of 
the earth, 1 Sam. xv. 18. The next place where 
you have the ſtate of wickedneſs deſcribed, is P/al. 
i. 1. a ſtate perfectly oppoſite to a good man. Then 
come to the new te/tament and there you find pub- 
licans and /i mners, perſons that were thought not fit 

x . for 
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for any man to be ſeca in their company, Mat. ix. 
10. And Mat. xxvi. 45. The ſon of man is betrayed 
into the hands of formers. Such as Judas, ſuch as Pi- 
late, ſuch as the high prieſts, and thoſe that ſy/;orn» 
ed falſe witneſſes. . Remarkable is that pla, Luke 
xiii. 14a. Then were preſent at that ſeaſon, ſome that 
told him of the Galileans, whoſe blood Pilate bad mingl- 
ed with their ſacrifices. | And Feſus anſwering, ſaid 
unto them, Suppoſe ye that theſe Galil:ans-were: ſinners 
above all the Galileans, becauſe they ſuffered fuch things? 
I tell you, nay. They did imagine they were extra- 
ordinary wicked perſons, becauſe they ſuffered ſuch 
judgments. 80 Jahn ix. 31. It was the blind man's 
notion, God heareth not ſinners. Then ſee what 
kind of perſons are put in conjunction with ſinners, 
1 Tim. i. ꝙ. Knowing this, that the law'is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the lawleſs and diſabedient; for the 
ungodly and for ſinners; for the unholy, and profane; 
for murderers of fathers, and murderers of mothers ; 
for manſlayers, for whoremongers ; for them that de- 
file themſelves, with - mankind ; for \men-ftealers ; far 
lars; for perjured perſons. Such perions- as theſe 


in ſeripture ate branded for ſinners, the 15th verſe. 
ol the epiſtle of Jude. The Lord cometh 4vith ten thou- 
and of his ſaints to execute judgment upon all, and 10 
convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds which they haue ungodly: committed, and: | 


of all their hard. ſpeeches which ungodly ſiners haue 


polen againſt him. 21 

No here is my olferrations that theſe perſons 
that are branded for ſinners, did hold the truth in un- 
righteeuſneſs: they did wilfully fin againſt their licht, 


againſt 
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138 The abſalute ante en un eien, 
againſt their knowledge. Now it will do well to 
obſerve this diſtinction that ſcripture makes, and to 
diſtinguiſh the failings of the regenerate, from ſin 
in this ſenſe: for ſinners, in the ſenſe of ſcripture, 
are ſuch as are highly exorbitant, that-make havock 
of conſcience, and are of profligate-lives. Now the 
ſcripture tells' us, that he that is born of God, doth not 
commit fin, 1 John iii. 9. that is, not in this ſenſe, 
_ doth not live in fin, doth not voluntarily conſent to 
known iniquity, no one that is regenerate doth pats 
into the contrary nature. It is unnatural. for any 
one in the ſtate of regeneration, to be. a ſinner in 
the ſenſe I have now | exprefled'': they may have 
ſhortneſles, failings, imperfections, err, miſtake, 
may be now and then ſurpriſed; but voluntarily 
to conſent to known iniquity, ue havock of con- 
| ſcience, or wilfully to controul the ſettled laws of 


heaven, the eternal laws of righteouſneſs, goodneſs, 


and truth, of piety to God, juſtice to men, and ſo- 
briety to ourſelves ; this is unnatural, they do not 
this. If I were to ſpeak to ſinners in the ſcripture 
ſenſe, there is no conſolation to be given at all; but 
only directions to repent and ask God forgiveneſs, 
and to begin a- new, reinforce your firſt converſion, 
if ever you were converted; if not, now begin. But 
now if men wrong themſelves, then we are at a loſs, 
and know not what to ſay to them. For if they 
have been ſubject only to infirmities, that their hu- 
man nature lays them open to, have been ſometimes 
ſurpriſed, have ſometimes failed ; if that be their 
caſe, then we ſay, great is the grace of te. goſpel, 
nn its promiſes are applicable, there is pardon 


for 
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for them all, in and chro Chriſt: and the grace of 
the goſpel is' enough to give all theſe men ſatisfaQi- 
on, If men be ſinners, have à deep ſenſe of their 
imperfections and infirmities, fallings chat are invo- 
luntary in ſome meaſure, we have then warrant to 
apply God's promiſes. But'if they be ſinners in lan- 
guage of ſcripture, then nothing to ſay, but either 
you never were yet ſerious, or in a ſtate of regene- 
neration ; or elſe if you did begin, you muſt begin 
again, Ke deprecate God's diſpleafure, and repent; 
of perhaps the thoughts of thy witked heart may be for- 
given thoe. In this caſe having fuffered ſhipwreck 
of faith and a good conſcience ; you muſt make uſe 
of the plank « of repentance, to come ſafe to the 
ſhore again. Theſe perſons have the guilt of evil 
practice lying upon their minds 3 they have their 
own internal ſenſe reproving them, challenging 
them, condemning them. For the cauſe of all crea- 
tures miſery is rational and accountable; and men do 
diſhonour God and miſrepreſent fir when they 
ſay, that any creature falls into 4 
004 ſcuereigniy; it doth really ariſe from within 

5: and there is no danger i in reſpect of God, (not- 
withſtanding his great priviledge,) if men be inno- 
cent and not ſelf- condemned. Miſery and 
harm do not proceed from abroad, but do ariſe from 
within, If omnipotence itſelf ſhould load me with 
all burdens, if I am innocent within, I ſhall be able 
to bear it; but if I am guilty; I have a wound with- 
in, and have nothing within me true to myſelf. — 


All miſery ariſes out of ourſelves. It is a moſt groſs 


miſtake ; and men are of dull and ſtupid ſpirits, 
who 
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who think that that ſtate which we call hell is an in- 
commudiaus place only, and that God by his ſovereign- 
ty throws; men therein: for hell ariſes: ont of 4 
man's ſelf ; and — —— is the guilt f & man's 
canſcience. And it is impoſſible that any ſhould be 
Jo miſerable as bell makes a man, and as there a man 
is miſerable z but by his own condemning himſelf ; 

and.on the other ſide, when they think that heaven 
ariſes from any place, or any nearneſs to God or An 
gels 3 this is not principally ſo : but it lies in A re- 
fined temper, in an internal reconciliation to the natur- 
of Gad, and to the rule of righteouſneſs. So that both 


mann have their e . men. 
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The abſolute Neceſſity of Religious O- 
wal bedience, and unavoidable Perditan 
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Far the wrath of God is revealed *. We * 
all ungodlineſs, and unrightecuſneſi of 125 * bold 

ce — n 
Et once more, and then I have ne for this 
ſcripture is very remarkable ;| the former. verſe 
telling us the way of life and ſalvation ;- and 
this telling us what we muſt truſt to, what we ſhall 


ab la find, if we neglect God and his declaration, 
I 
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if we do not make uſe of the =flftance of grace, 
and the divine ſpirit. 

The point that I have nffte upon is, thanthole 
that are, in a ſcripture ſenſe, ſinners, in the language 
of the text, ungodly and unrightepus perſons, do held 
the truth in unrighteouſneſs, and are felf-condemned. 
Theſe kind of perſons are under a double condem- 
nation; 1. the guilt of evil practice lying upon their 
minds; 2. their own internal ſenſe reproving them, 
challenging them, condemning them. They are 
condemned of themſelves, before they are condem- 
ned of God. Evil knowingly admitted is our bur- 
den; for all evil is forcible; violent, and unnatural; 
and whoſoever is a ſinner, in the language of ſcrip- 
ture, is one that wrongs his own principles. — This 
I can. make appear in reſpect of thoſe three: famous 
inſtances of evil; impiety toward Gad; unrighteouſ- 
neſs toward others, or elſe againſt a man's ſelf, by 
contradicting the reaſon of the mind, or ſubordinat- 
ing the reaſon of the mind to bodily ſenſe. 

1/t. In reſpect of God. For, conſider him as the 
father of our beings, and that we are derivatively 
from him; or that our ſtate is dependency; or that 
we are ſinful; or that we are under his love, or that 
he is to be our judge; all theſe will cauſe acts of 
piety. If we do anſwer our relation to God; then 
it will be reverence, obedience, and ſaith in its full 
latitude, to wit, faith of affiance, adherence, obſer - 
vance: this is the firſt, and is founded deeply in 
reaſon, and in the relation we ſtand in to God, as 
father of our ſpirits, and original of our being · Or 
if we conſider our own ſtate in relation to God, a 

ſtate 


as he v know, by the uſe of his eyes, that there 


1142. The abſolute neceſſity of religions obedience, 

Nate of dependence; we live at God's diſpoſe, and 
ſubject to his controul ; then it will be dependence 
upon God, ſubmiſſion to him and acknowledgment 
of him; becauſe he is our ſuperior and governour. 
If we do otherwiſe, we do contrary to the reaſon of 


things. Or if we conſult our ſenſe. and experience; 


then thankfulneſs to God and loving affections be- 
-cauſe of the proof we have of his goodneſs, kind- 
neſs and faithfulneſs to us. Or if we conſider our 
faults, and remember the treſpaſles we have com- 
mitted againſt him, then humble deprecations, a 
ſenſe of God's patience and forbeararice. Or laſtly, 
if we believe that God will be our judge, then ſtu- 
dy and endeavour to approve ourſelves to him. Now 
if we anſwer our relation to God, where can there 
be any place for profaneneſs, inſolence, pride, pre- 

ſumption, arrogance, ſelf-afſuming, ſince we come 
into being at God's call, continue in being by his 
allowance, and muſt leave this being; which here 
we have by his appointment. So that all acts of 
impiety are contrary to the light of our reaſon ; and 
whoſoever is impious in any degree or particular 
whatſoever, he doth hold the truth in unrig breouſueſt; 
he confounds his principles, acts contrary to his na- 
ture, and contradicts the principles of God within 
him. To make this further out; this is fundament- 
al to all religion, that every one of us is made to 


| know there is a God, without any teaching what- 


ſoever ; man in the uſe of his reaſon, by force of 
mind * underſtanding, may as well know that 
there is a God that made the world and governs it, 


18 
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is a ſun in the firmament. For are we not made to 
know there is a God ? Tully obſerved, * that if we 
by our reaſon, find out that which is above our rea- 
ſon, then we are made to know that there is an intel- 
ligent agent, tranſcendently high above mind and 
underſtanding in us; and that that we know, we did 
not dog we muſt necellarity acknowledge to be the 
product of the ſuperior underſtanding; The firſt 
knowledge is; that there is a God : if God had not 
made us to know that he is; then it plainly appears 
that God could never judge us; there is nothing 
wherein he could have demanded of us: if we were 
not made to know that he is, we could never know 
it; for this we can never be taught; for upon 
whoſe credit ſhall we believe it? It is not —_ 
faith, unleſs it be grounded on divine authority; all 
elſe is either reaſon, or human perſuaſion, credulity, or 
experience, We are not capable of faith, unleſs we 
know there is a God ; for if there be faith in God; 
we muſt ſuppoſe that he is ; for faith is a receiving 
ſomething on divine authority : and if there be not a 
natural knowledge that God is, there is no poſſibi- 
lity of any faith. Now if God do not make me to 
know that he is; if any one ſhould propoſe. to me 
in the name of God, I ſhould ask, who that is ? 
There were therefore an abſolute impoſſibility of 
faith, if God had not made man to know that he is. 
Men know by the uſe of their reaſon, that there is 
a God; and then when a man receives any propo- 
ſition from! God's authority, that is faith, Natural 
knowledge, you ſee, is antecedent and fundamental 


* De natura Deorum, Lib. 2. 
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144 The. abſolute neceſſity of religious obedience, 
to faith. It is as natural and proper, for mind and 
underſtanding in man, to tend towards God, as for 
Heavy things to tend towards their center: for God 
is the center of immortal ſouls. All 
ſeek after God, and hayę a ſenſe and feeling of God; 
and the mind and ſpirit of man is a candle in man, 
lighted by God, and doth diſcover God ; it is a fa- 
culty in man to God, and to be employed about God. 
This I am ſure the apoſtle faith in the two next 
verſes, that it is knowable to mind and underſtand- 
ing, that there is a God from the creation of | things, 
and from providence. If reaſon did not apprehend 
God, religion could not be learned; for there would 
be nothing in nature to graſt on. Beſides, we know 
in reaſon that firſt principles are ſelf-evident, muſt 
be ſeen in their on light, and are perceived by an 
inward power of nature. For, as we ſay, out of nothing 
comes nothing; ſo grant nothing, and nothing can be 
proved. Wherefore, it muſt be within the reach of 
reaſon to find that there is a God: for upon God's 
authority, ſuppoſing his being and veracity, we ad- 
mit and receive all the reſults of his will. — If God 
had not made man to know there is a God; there is 
nothing that God could have demanded of him; no- 
thing wherein he might have challenged him, nor 
nothing that he could have expected man ſhould 
have received from him. Therefore the make of 
man, the natural uſe of mind and underſtanding, this 
is enough to ſatisfy: any one concerning the being 
of God, and his eſſential perfections. And if ſo, 
whoſoever is impious to God, ſtands up in rebelli- 
on n him, whoſoever is not ſubject to All his 
| commands, 
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commands, this man doth certainly fin againſt his 
conſcience, and doth practiſe againſt his light, and 
is guilty of holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs, Thus 
every one that is impious, ungodly, profane, or a de- 
ſpiſer,of Deity, is ſelf · condemned: ſins againſt his 
light, and. goes againſt his conſcience ; goes againſt 
his very make, and doth that which is violent, hor- 
rid and unnatural. This is the firſt, 

2dly, The ſecond ſpecies of fin is unrighteouſneſs. 
Now righteouſneſs refers to the duties we a ung. 
owe one another; to de af ue would be done by ; 
da equally and juſtly, not arbitrarily. He that fas 
in juſtice, and equal dealing with men, he doth hold 
the truth in unrigbreouſneſi. Now this I find, this 
principle, daing as we would be done by, according to 
rule, not wilfully and arbitrarily; this hath recom- 
mended the chriſtian religion to-heathens and to o- 
ther. That that you would not have done to you, do 
not to anather. This did highly recommend the chri- 
ſtians to Severus, a heathen, emperor... How doth 
violence and fraud perplex and interrupt human af- 
fairs? How ſettledly do men live, where love and 
juſtice do take place; in compariſon. of places ar- 
bitrary and lawleſs ?—There is aſecret harmony 
in the ſoul, with the rule of righteouſneſs ; there is 
no diſplacency, offence or reluctancy : and there is 
an antipathy ariſing at the appearance of evil, as 
unnatural to ĩt: but a complacency i in good as the 
eldeſt and firſt acquaintance. 80 Gen, xxxix. . 
How can I do this ; wickedneſs We ſee that the 
mind of a good man takes offence at evil, is griev- 
ed at it, not at all fitted to it, ? There a ariſes a diſ- 
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placency, as in all force and contra- natural impreſ- 
flo, ——Iniquity' and ſin in the confeiente; are of 
the moſt miſchievotis nature and quality. Should 
all the world agree and concur to ſink à man into 
a ſtate of lowneſs; ; beggary and miſery ; it would 
not be brought about ſo effectually by any other 
means, as by ſin and guilt, Where there is a pure 
mind and an upright conſcience, innocency and in- 
tegtity; there conſequently; are internal peace, ſa- 
tisfaction, compoſure. But on the other fide ; if a 
mah Have ſenſe of guilt on his mind; where a man 
knows himſelf faulty; he fears uncertainly, infinite- 
ly : he fears every thing that appears," yea that 
which doth not appear, as the poet expreſſes it; for 
guilt 3 is always prophetical of what is miſchievous, 
A man may better apply, here,; in this caſe, the 
words of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 8.) than he did to the 
prophet; he always propheſies evil concerning me, 2 
Chron. xviii. 7. That for the ſecond inſtance. The 
34, Ts ſobriety and temperance in the govern- 
ment of our own perſons. As we confift of tw 
parts ; of fpirit and of body; fo we {hall fall under 
a double obligation as to ourſelves. And if we do 
ourſelves right, we are under obligation to our minds 
doubly ; ; t inform our underſtandings 3 ard to re- 
fine, our ſpirits by moral principles. "The mind is 
to be informed with knowledge, and refined with 
- moral virtue. Ignoranee and improbity are mental 
diſeaſes, and it is worſe for 4 man to have aft ill af· 
feed mind, thart an ill-· diſpbſed body] it ts'[&rhuch 
the worſe; as the mind of man is better than his bo- 


of: We find that nature Hath given to man facul- 
'+ ties; 
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ties; but induſtry and ſtudy do acquire the habits, 
A neglected mind is, according to Solomon's obſer- 
vation, a ſluggard's field grown over with thiſiles and 
thorns, Prov. xxiv. 31. We may ſay of ſuch a man, 
that he hath his mind only for ſalt, and he hath no 
other uſe of it. But can any man. that 1s rational 
or ſober, think that God gave him an immortal ſpi- 
rit, but as ſalt, only to keep his body from ſtench 
and putrefaction. The mind being ſuperior, is not 
to by ſubjected to the body, nor. ta the things of the 
body ; we ought to attend upon the refinement of 
our minds, moxe than the concernments of our bo- 
dies, as our minds do tranſcend out bodies; neith» 
er ought there to be an unequal diſtribution of at- 
tendance, but according to the proportion of the 
worth and value; we ought to improve our minds 
ſo far, as much over and above, as our minds do 
tranſcend. the body. For as it is requiſite and come- 
ly that /abriety be the mind's temper, ſo it is that there 
be a moderate and temperate ule of the things of 
the body ; for nature is content with a few things. 
That which is violent is unnatural ; that exerciſe 
which is unhealthy for the body, dath alſo ſtupify 
the mind, So that upon this account alſo, vice is un- 
natural, W hoſoever is proud and conceited, 
whoſoever is intemperate, laſciyious, or wanton, he 
doth Bald the truth in unrighteoyſueſs. For theſe things 
have foundation, and are grounded in man, viz. ſo- 
briety, modeſty, and an humble ſenſe : the deſires 
of nature are moderate, and do keep within bounds; 
ſo that in due ry areas: do fall, in 
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148 The abſolute neceſſity of religious abellience, 
all theſe they do go againſt their light, and hold the 
1 in unrt \gbtzoufmſs. & 

Therefore virtus, in every kind, is nbcotdirig to 
he ſenſe of human nature, the dictates of reaſon and 
underſtanding, and the ſenſe of man's mind. And 
vice, in every Kind, is grievous, monſtrous, and un- 
natural. A man fortes himſelf, when he is vicious; 
and a man Kindly ufes himſelf, when he acts ac. 
cording to the rules of virtue. And I dare, fay, this 
is ſo tertain, that all but thoſe 'who have vitiated 
their faculties, all thoſe who have not abuſed them- 
ſelves, all but habituated finners, underſtand that 
virtue is conſervative to the nature of man,” and that 
all evil practices deffroy it + to do according to the 
dictates of reaſon, this is conſervative of 'a man's 
mind, Virtue is conſervative to the reaſon of man's 
mind by ſobriety and modeſty ; for theſe keep men 
in their wits ; any man that is proud or coriceited, 
is in danger to be diſtracted. And then it preſerve 
the health and the ſtrength of our AN ye chaſti 
ty, and by temperance; * 

Thus have T ſhewn you in the three great inſtan- 
ces of virtue, the three fundamentals of religion, the 
three great materials of conſcience, which are im- 
mutable, unaſterabfe, and indiſpenſible, that are ſet- 
tled in the very foundation of God's creation; that 
Virtue is tonmiatural and well-founded, and that vice 5 
#inatural arid deſtructive to the nature of man. 80 
that there is no man hath internal peace, that is el- 

ther neglective of his duty to God; or chat is un- 
righteous; or that is intemperate, as to the uſe of 


the things of the body; or intoxicated by fond con- 
celts 
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ceits in the ſenſe of his mind. But into whatſoever 
ſpecies of fin men fall, they ſin againſt the dictates 
of conſcience, and hold the truth in unrighreoujneſs. 
What is contrary to the order of reaſon, is contrary 
to the ſtate of nature in intellectuals. Thoſe that are 
ungodly or unrighteous in theſe three great inſtan- 
ces; that bear no reverence. to God; that do not act 
towards their fellow-creatures according to.the rules 
of juſtice ; that abuſe their bodies, do. not govern 
their minds, neither improve them in knowledge, or 
rehne them by virtue: all theſe do controul their 
natural light, and are ſel f condemned. So here my 
propoſition is plainly made out, that all the unrigh- 
teous in the world are ſelf-condemned. 2 

But methinks J hear it ſaid, that I ſpeak but like 

a philoſopher, or a good honeſt heathen ; for ſome 
men think that virtue is another thing than grace; 
a heathen word, not a chriſtian, I appeal to two 
witneſſes, and both of them apoſtles, viz. St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 2 Peter i. 3. Hath called us ta glory and 
virtue > glory the upſhot and the conſummation of 
all: and he makes virtue ſo material, that he puts 
virtue for glory. And verſe 5th, he bids. us add to 
our faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowledye, &c. Then 
for St. Paul, Phil. iv. $. where he doth ſum up all 
that he thinks worthy to inſiſt upon; whatſcever 
things. are true, whatſoever thin 125 are venerable, what- 
ſeever things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, 
whatſoever things are lovely, "whatſaever things ate of 
goed report. And can he ſuperadd any thing after 
theſe? Yes. If there be any virtue, if there be any 
praiſe, think on theſe things, in the uſe of your own 
gs reaſon 


_— 
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reaſon, think them fit, and juſt, and becoming you, 
If you think yourſelves chriſtians, charge yourſelves 
with the ſtudy and practice of all virtue. 

No if ungodly and unrighteous men are ſelf- 
condemned, can it be imputed to God as ſeverity to 
condemn them again? He doth but afum àgere. 
Great reaſon for that. That judge will be excuſed 
from all ſeverity, who paſſes ſentence of execution 
upon a malefactor, whom his own conſcience ac- 
cuſes. The Pſalmiſt faith, Pſal. vii. IT, 12. that 
Ged is angry with the wicked every day. For the un- 
godly and unrighteous man, doth put out the can- 
dle of God's own lighting in himſelf purpoſely, that 
he may do evil without check and controul : he doth 
check the everlaſting rule of righteouſneſs, good- 
neſs and truth, which is the law of heaven: he doth 
confound the very order of things, and diſturbs the 
government of the world which is God's family; 
and doth knowingly. abuſe his own liberty. I there- 
fore conclude, that theſe ſorts of men are guilty of 

groſs miſbehaviour againſt the truth, that is in their 
Sink, or can be come at by the uſe of reaſori and 
underſtanding. To give you a particular character 
of them: they are, 1. All thoſe that do not receive 
truth in the love of it. 2. All thoſe that are under 
the power of any unmortified 1%. 3. They who 
deſign ultimately their own ends, their honour, their 
pleaſure, their revenue, c. . They who are 
dearly in love with this pre/ent world ; and to gain 
this, they will ſubordinate all matters of conſcience. 
5. Thoſe that are of daſtardly and cowardly ſpirits ; 


for theſe fear them that kill the body; and fear not him 
that 
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ſorts of perſons therefore Lexcept. 
for all ſuch ſort of perſons as mean God, tighteouſ- 


and unawidable perditian of the diſchedient. 1.51 
that can agi both ſoul and body into bell, Mat. x. 28. 
Theſe. are the perſons that are moſt deeply guilty of 
this great miſcarriage. But now, though. my 
hand be heavy upon the diſſolute and proſane, I 
muſt ſtill make an apology for the imperfections 
and failings of thoſe that are ſincere and upright, 
and in the honeſty of their heart, mean God, right- 
eouſneſs and truth; though in ſome particulars they 
fail, ſometimes are i fall hort of their 
good intentions: I will not charge theſe perſons in 
this language of halding truth in unrighteouſneſs. Three 


II, I apologize 


neſs and truth; but upon a ſudden. ſurpriaal, before 
they are awakened to the uſe of their principles, 
ſometimes do amiſs. 2. When under dark. and con- 


fuſed apprebenſions, they cannot ſee be ſore them, or, 


3. In caſe of vialent or long laſting temptation. —— 
Igreatly diſtinguiſh between theſe two caſes ; ſuch 
perſons ho in ſome. particulars fall ſhort, or are 
miſtaken, caſes that do conſiſt of a great many cir- 
cumſtances: for we. obſerve, they may be out in 
the concluſions that do not carefully mind all the 
circumſtances and particulars. But for the great in- 


flances of piety, righteouſneſs, and good ſelf-govern- 


ment; theſe being written in the nature of man, as 
it were with a ſun-beam ; as to theſe they do not 
fail : for as to theſe, he that i is ow of God, dath not 
commit fin. 
TI come to make ſome 1 
1. I do then obſerve, that men need not be ſo bad 
as they are: for if this be true; that ungodly and 
unrighteous 
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natures; but really out 
ed. That that undoes us, is our perverſe wills, cor- 


152 The abſolute neceſſity of religious obedience, 
unrighteous men ds hol the truth in unrighteouſneſs : 


then men may eſcape the great pollutions of the world, 
through the knowledge of God and Chr, 2 Pet. ii. 
20. We are very apt to lay all the fault upon our 


ls are rather to be blam- 


rupt affections, ſtubborn hearts; and theſe do more 
harm in the world than weak bn 2 tis not fo 
much want of knowledge as goodnefs. God i is A 
great deal more known in the world, than he is ei- 
ther obſerved or loved. But this will be the world's 

condemnation, that where men either did know or 
might know, there they either groſly neglected them- 
felves, or went againſt their light; that men put out 
the candle of God's Tpirit 1 in them, that” they may 


do evil without check or controul; that men take 


upon them to controul the ſettled and immutable 
laws of everlaſting righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and truth 
which is the law of heaven; that men are bold to 


confound order and government in God's family, 
( for ſo the world is ;) that men do evil ni 


in the abuſe of their liberty and freedom”; whereas 
God himſelf, in whom there is the fulneſs of all li- 


'berty, doth declare of himſelf, that all his ways arr 
toys of goodneſs, ri ighteouſneſs, and truth. And can 


God by power or priviledge do that which is not fit 
and juſt ? Is there any unrighteouſneſs in God ? 


God forbid, Vet creatures that are of limited pow- 


er, and have liberty by participation only, pretend- 


ing the uſe of liberty, extend liberty beyond the 
bounds of law, and do that which is not fit to be 
This will be the world's condemnation. In 


done, 
the 


ond unavoidable perdition of the drfobedient. 153 
the caſe of {in there is internal guilt: a man doth 
wrong the principles of his mind 3 he breaks his in- 
ternal peace, and will rue it to eternity. 

2. I obſerve that the cauſe of a creature's mifery 
is rational and accountable; and men diſhonour 
God, and miſreport him, when they-fay any crea- 
ture falls into mifery by God's omnipotency. There 
is no danger from God, if men be harmleſs and not 
fel-candemned. The judgment of God at the laſt 
day will be eafy ; for there will be none to be con- 
demned, but what were condemned before. © Fot 
man's miſery and harm doth not proceed from a- 
broad, but arifes out of himſelf > and is not by po- 
tive infliftion. Men run upon miſtakes :* the wick 
ed and profane think, that if God wou!d, they may 
take liberty to gratify and pleaſe themſelves, and no 
harm done; and that'it is the ti of God only that 
limits and reſtrains them: and they think that theyß 
were out of danger, if God would forbear a poſi- 
tive infliction ; and that hell is only an incommodi- 
ous place, that God by his power throws them in- 
to. This is the grand miſtake. Hell is not only 
a poſitive infliction; neither is it poſſible that any 
man ſhould be fo miſerable as the helliſh ſtate makes 

him, by any outward place only, but by the miſery 
that ariſeth out of his own ſelf. For if omnipoten- 
ey ſhould load me with all burdens; if I were 
whole in myſelf, IJ could bear them; but if I be faul - 
ty and guilty, then I have a wound within me, and 
1 have nothing in myſelf that'is true to myſelf. The 
ſewel of Tophet burning, is the guiltineſs of mens 
conſciences, malignity, and a naughty diſpoſition a- 


gainſt 


154 The ahſalute neceſſity of religious obedience, 
ainſt goodneſs and holineſs, and God's withdraw- 
in „ becauſe the perſon is ineapable of his commu- 
nication. Sin is an act of violence in itſelf: the 
ſinner doth force himſelf, and ſtirs up ſtrife within 
himſelf; and in a ſinner there is that within, Which 
doth reluctate, and condemn him in the inward 
court of his own conſcience. | For if our hearts did 
not condemn us, all without might be avoided, 1 Jobn 
iii. 21. I dare ſay all elſe would fail, if this internal 
guilt and ſelf-condemnation might be remoyed, and 
this naughty and malignant diſpoſition againſt God 
righteouſneſs and truth, But this naughtineſs of diſ- 
poſition, and ſpitefulneſs againſt God and goodneſs, 3 
and incapacity of repentance, is that which conti- 
nues the ſubject in affliction and miſery. Hell there- 
fore is not a poſitive infliction, but doth naturally 
follow upon | guiltineſs, and. a ſpiteful, deviliſh, 
naughty. diſpoſition unto God and goodneſs. 

3- Again, I obſerve from hence, there is ſomething 
in every man, upon which we may work, to which 
we may apply; to wit, the light of reaſon and conſci- 
ence, to which the difference of good and evil may 
be made appear; for unrighteous and ungodly men 
are ſelf· condemned. If we therefore declare god- 
lineſs, righteouſneſs, and truth, men have a voice to 
give teſtimony ; and conſcience in men will yield, 
where mens luſts are not to be overcome, notwith- 
ſtanding the power luſt hath over them. If reaſon 
may not command, it will condemn. It i is eaſier for 
one to approve himſelf to the conſcience of a profane 
perſon, than to his humour, 


Laſtly, 
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and unavoidable perdition of the diſabedient. 155 
Laſtly, Here you may have an account what it is 
that gives a check and a ſtop to the motions of the 
divine ſpirit, and thoſe that are the inſtruments of 
God for converſion ; there is an error in the firſt 
concoction, which is hardly remedied, which ts 
want of advertency and confideration. Men do not 
awaken their principles, but give themſelves up hea- 
dily to do what they cannot juſtify themſelves in, 
when they come to conſider. Now there is no place 
for the fyrther motion of the divine grace, when the 
former grace is neglected, and render'd ineffectual. 
It is ſelf-negle#?, and voluntary allowing of our ſelves 
in evil, which brings us to miſery : for there is no 
momcible ignorance, in reſpect of things good in 
themſelves, in their nature and quality, and neceſ- 
ſary; but this is mens condemnation, that they do 
not anſwer God's call. And not to anſwer his call, 
and be awakened when God ſpeaks, this is a new 
provocation ; ſo that men are twice dead, as St, 
Jude hath it, verſe 12. But to proceed. The wrath of 
God is declared againſt all mgodlineſs and unrighteouſe 
neſs of men. T obſerve from hence, 

I. That this is plain dealing. Wherein is there any 
thing hard or unreaſonable in the dealings and pro- 
ceedings of God? Behold his juſtice and his righte- 
ous dealing. Here is demerit on the ſufferer's part, 
holding truth in unrighteouſneſs ; and on the inflictor's 
part, plain dealing: for the wrath of God is declared. 
God deals clearly and openly with men; and men 
may know what they have to truſt to. We feem ag- 
grieved at God's plagues and judgments ; which do 
ſo much diſturb our peace and ſettlement in the 
world; 
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world ; and think the world is diſturbed by them. 
But we do greater acts of violence: for we impri- 
ſon truth, and we take upon us to controul, and do 
other things than the reaſon of things dictates to us, 
and directs us to do. We give to God true cauſe 
of offence : ſo we are the diſturbers, not the plagues 
of God. 

2. They who are in the erlernen ſenſe ſinnert, 
are in a ſtate of great degeneracy and apoſtacy ; and, 
hereof they ought to be aſhamed, and haſtened to 
get out of ſo bad a condition, for they hold the truth 
in unrighteeuſneſs. 

3. Hence we obſerve the formal object of diſ- 
pleaſ ure; not creatures, but ſinners : wherefore doth 
@ living man —— a man for the puniſhment of. 
bis n? Lam, i 

But in the laſt place. N theſe two ver- 
ſes together, the former verſe declaring the ſum and 
ſubſtance of the goſpel, that whoſeever doth believe 
the goſpel and live according to it, mall finally be 
ſaved: and on the other ſide, God doth declare that 
all ungodly and unrighteous men are the objects of 
his wrath. My obſervation now is this: that it is tru- 
ly evangelical: and apoſtolical, as well to. declare the 
wrath of God againſt thoſe that do continue in fin, 
as to hold forth the grace and goodneſs of God to- 
ward thoſe that do repent and believe: for you 
have the one of theſe i in the former verſe ; and the 

other in tbe latter verſe: and great zround for this; 
for 1. It is always good as a meuns that doth pro- 
mate the end. 2. It is the neceſſu of the caſe : for 

MF are very prone to ſecurity and ſelf- flattery, and 
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therefore it is well that we be admoniſhed of our 
danger. 3. All is not in us ingenuity toward God. 
4. We are compounded of different principles ; there 
is in us the lat of the members, as well as the law of 
the mind, Rom. vii. 23. F. It is but rei 
to the unconverted and apoſtates. = 
Now to apply this. . © $44 
1. This may better inform thoſe that are conceit. 
edly wiſe, and undeceive them in their partiality and 
ſelf-flattery. For ſome think that in the goſpel-ſtate 
we ſhould make no uſe, no improvement of the 
threatnings of God. Theſe are wiſe in their own 
conceit : for you ſee the apoſtle doth ſubjoin. them. 
2: It gives an account of the true zeal of thoſe 
that ſevetely challenge immorality. No ignorance 
excuſeth immorality in any inſtance whatſoever : 
whereas invincible ignorance doch apologize for in- 
fidelity in the chiefeſt point. The? reaſon is this, 
becauſe for the great points of piety, righteouſneſs, 
ſobriety and temperance, God hath nde every one 
to know them. But for the reſolutions of his will, 
men muſt be perſuaded of God; and if God doth 
not make application to men, where he doth not 
give, he doth not require. The goſpel priviledges 
are not to give protection to ſinners ;* but are cities 
of refuge for penitents. They miſunderſtand the 
affairs of religion who take not all the principles of 
religion together, but do unſuitably diſtribute z not 
alloting ſeaſonably to the ſeveral conſtitutions their 
Proper proportions. - We take a great deal more 


care in the affairs of our bodies; in theſe we con- 
ſider mens preſent ſtate and condition: we conſider 


; | mens 
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mens age and conſtitution; and govern ourſelves 


both to quantity and quality; for we know that 
unſeaſonable and unproportionable food doth not 
nouriſh, but annoy with humours, and our body is 
the. worſe for it. So ſpiritual dainties are not to 
intoxicate the head with conceit, but to eſtabliſh 
and make a healthy conſtitution of foul : and what 
is that, but to make a man. ingenuous toward God, 
and in religion, rational and intelligent ? 

Laftly, I take notice of the boldneſs and preſump- 
tion of theſe obſtinate, rebellious, and contumacious 
finners, who having this proclamation from the ma- 
jeſty of heaven, that the wrath of God, &c. yet will 
dare to continue in practices of unrighteouſneſs, and 
aſſume to themſelves power and authority to con- 
troul the eftabl laws of everlaſting goodneſs, 
righteouſneſs, ad, truth, and to vary from the rea- 
ſon of things, to gratify their own ſenſe, and to 
pleaſe their own humours, and to ſerve their own 
ends, and to take upon them to over- rule and un- 
ſettle all things that are holy, ſettled, and eſtabliſh- 
ed from eternity. What ſhall a man ſay to ſuch 
perſons ? And yet the atheiſtical and profane are 
guilty of this contumacy. But as the apoſtle ſays, 


their condemnation is juſt, Rom. iii. S. and their judg- 


—_— not, their condemnation fleepeth not, 2 Pet. 

i. 3. For if a man be exemplary in wickedneſs, if 
bee bj. practice, if he be an open 
ſcandal to government; we think it neceſſary to 
cut him off, that others may not fin by his example, 
ſo that we need not wonder at the judgments of 


God in this world; nor the future ay” 
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159 
of the wicked and profane. For the text tells us, 
that thoſe that are obnoxious to God's wrath, are 
perſons of ungodly practice; ſo that they are of them- 

condemned : they cannot give an account to 

the reaſon of their own minds, nor ſatisfy their own 

conſciences; but are hurried on, and tranſported by 

furious and violent luſts; Holding the truth in unrigh- 

7770. they ao fend fr ey become 
o_ God. 
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The illuftrious Manifeſtations of God, 
and the inexcuſable Ignorance of Men. 
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Ro Mm. i. 19, 20. 

Becauſe thut which may be known of God, is manifeſt 
in them ; for God hath revealed it to them. For the 
inviſible things of him from the creation of the world, 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; ſo 
that they are without excuſe. 


Hough I intended no further, yet conſidering 
how full and pregnant this ſcripture is, a- 
gainſt the affected . atheiſm of a degenerate 
and an apoſtate world ; I ſhall not yet take myſelf 


In 
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In the former verſe the apoſtle doth affirm that all 
ungodly and unrighteous perſons % hold the truth 
in unrighteouſneſs all impious; profane and athei- 
ſtical perſons, all unrighteous men, all controulers 
of the right of things, all intemperate perſons are 
men that ſin, againſt principles of conſcience, they 
impriſon truth, and fin againſt their light ; they go 
againſt the dictates of true reaſon, they go. againſt 
their very make ; they know they do evil and are 
ſelf⸗ condemned in what they do. Now this being 
a great aſſertion, and an affair of life and geath; the 
apoſtle proceeds to prove it; and theſe words con- 
tain the apoſtle's argument. He proves it thus, be- 
ſe God its univerſally knowable : of which argu- 
+. 25 before I do proceed to diſcourſe n 1 
have ſomething to premiſe. 
In that the apoſtle takes upon bim to few and 

Prove by reaſon. I obſerve three things. 

1. That here is a check and controul to the for- 
ward and preſumptuous impoſers on men that take 
upon them to dogmatize, to dictate and determine, 
and are angry with all perſons that will not take up 
with their ſenſe, and be concluded by it. Theſe per- 
ſons take upon them more than the apoſtle did. 

2. I here obſerve that the great points of religion, 
ſtand upon the grounds of truęſt reaſon ; for the a- 
poſtle here, after be hath aflerted, e to proce 
by reaſon. 

3. God's ways 4 85 with his /creatures 
are — in a way of reaſon. But ſome men 
think, that God uſes arbitrary power; and that they 
might aa without puniſhment, if he would, and 


that 


- 
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that it is nothing but his will and pleaſure, that they 
are challenged for lawleſs and unlawful practices. 
nn the 17th verſe he hath declared the way 
of life and ſalvation ; and in the 18th, the way mi- 


ſery and death. Therefore the wage of God are ac- 


countable in reaſon. | 

Now if this were not the way of God, a way 
worthy oftruth, we might ask, why this apoſtle may 
not refer us to his publick authority; who might, if 
any one, becauſe of his extraordinary converſion and 
commiſſion from heaven ? But he declines that, and 
proves by reaſon, But this great truth is hereby hint- 
ed to us, that the way of reaſon is the way maſt accommo- 
date to human nature. Therefore let us lay aſide 
impoling one upon another ; or uſing any canting 
in religion. Let us talk ſenſe and reaſon ; for the 
apoſtle doth here ſhow and prove by — And 
this doth God himſelf, who hath all prerogative and 
priviledge ; he ſaith, that he will draw them with 
the cords of a man; Hol. xi. 4, and what is that, 
but arguments ſatisfactory to the mind of men ? And 
in the evangelical prophet /aiah, ſhew yourſelves to 
be men, xlvi. 8. that is, awaken your rational and 
intellectual faculties, and take things into ſerious 
and impartial conſideration, and I will convince 
you. Certainly therefore it were well becoming 
the church of Rome, who doth ſo highly pretend to 
apoſtolical ſucceſſion, it would become this church, 
to ſhew by evidence of , reaſon, that their twelve 
ſupernumerary points of religion, upon which we 


leave them, that there is reaſon for them; It 


is an apology for any finite, fallible creature, when 
V ox. III. L he 


162 The illufilvious manifeſtations of Grd, : 
he is miſtaken, if he had fome reafon for his miſtale; 
and if he be out, if he can but ſhew why he did /o 
think, you have him excuſed. Tis double ſecurity 
and a high advantage to any teacher, or inſt ructor, 
to have in readineſs to ſhew, that what he faith, is 
not his private opinion or imagination, but is in con- 
junftion with the 'reafon of things, or the principles of 
Ga creation; and of divine revelation, if it be a 
matter of faith. / The reaſon of things, in all mat- 
ters ot natural knowledge; and revekation in ſcrip- 
ture, for all matters of faith, are the only rules. Let 

eder man that takes upon himſelf to impoſe upon 
others, let him think that it doth become him to 
ſhew by reaſbn, and the evidence bf truth, if in a 
matter of Goc s creation ; 3 if it be a matter of Fane 
by text of ſcripture.” | 19d 

This, but by way' of obſervation; becauſe the a- 
poſtle doth decline his commiffion of We 
and doth prove by common reaſon. © 

That which is the apoſtle's argument, is, that all 
thoſe who in the language of ſcripture are ſinners, 
all that are ungodly, impious towards God; and 
untighteous in his family, they fin againſt their 
light, go againſt the principles of natural conſcience, 
impriſon truth, and ſin againſt their knowledge, and 
are felf-condemned. "And his argument is, becauſe 
God made man to know, that he himſelf is, and his 
natural ——— This is here plainly at- 
teſted; ver. 10. becauſe that which, &c. It is ſhortly 
ſpoken to; butz beeauſe it is a matter of great 
weight, it is ſpoken more fully in the next verſe, 
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and the inexcuſable ignorance of men. 163 
are now clearly feen, by the light of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, being widerſtood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godhead; that is, 


that there is a God, and his natural perfeCtions ; 


for, whereas here is expreſſed only his power, it is 
an uſual ſynecdoche, inſtancing in one, and under- 
ſtanding all; becauſe there is the fame reaſon for 
one as another. Fyom the creation of the world; that 
is the higheſt date of a creature; for a creature can- 
not bear date before God himſelf; but a creature 
bears date from the creation. Now this is that 
that I am to declare againſt all the atheiſtical and 
profane in the world; that the works of creation and 
providence are ſufficient to ſatisfy all rational crea- 
tures, of the being of God; the being of God al- 
mighty, and all his natural perfections are plainly 
ſeen by the effects of God's creation. And this is 
neceſſary, in the St place, to religion and conſci- 
ence, that men may be made to know- there is a 
God: for hat is piety ? Piety is juſtice towards 
God]; a man is pious that doth his natural homage 
to God as his ſovereign. And what is conſcience in 
man ? Conſeience is knowledge in us with God: 
we know, and God knows. Secondly, it is antece- 
dent to faith. There is an impoſſibility there ſhould be 
any faith in the world, unleſs there were a natural 
knowledge: of God, for belief is receiving ſome- 
thing from God; and if a man be not made to 
know there is a God, he may aſk as Pharoah did, 
when any one comes to ſpeak in his name, who that 
ts Ex. v. 2. Thirdly, it is fundamental to God's 
requiring duty of man, and his judging the world ; 
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for if God had not made man to kno that he is, 
man could not be under obligation ot duty to God, 
and no more liable to demand and challenge than 
the beaſts. And how then could God govern the 
world? See therefore how the atheiſt doth go about 
to demoliſh all. Now ſince this ſcripture, and o- 
ther ſcriptures, uſe no other arguments to prove 
there is a God (for revelation cannot prove it, reve- 
lation ſuppoſes. it ;) therefore I ſhall forbear all o- 
ther reaſons :, for tho I might produce many meta- 
phyſical things ; yet becauſe they are abſtract from 
ſenſe, they ſhall not be named. Therefore I ſhall 
as in the text, only name the effects of God. And 
this is the beſt demonſtyation ; the demonſtrating an 
antecedent cauſe by ſubſequent effefts. ' | 

There are acts in the world natural of inani- 
mates, of vegetables, and ſenſitives; and in the 
world moral, of ſpiritual ſubſtances, and intelligent 
agents, that ſhew there is a God ; for they do far 
tranſcend mind and underſtanding in man : there- 
fore they muſt be the product of ſome higher being. 
And if we bring a man to acknowledge a being, 
that is abler and wiſer than hirale, he en, 
es Deitꝛ. 

Beaa doth axceltandy: gloſs upon theſe worde. 
This natural. knowledge of God, ſaith he, is wrapt up 
in the inward of man's mind and ſoul; that men, 
whether they will or no, whether they be pleaſed 
or diſaffected, whenſoever they look into themſelves, 
and conſult with their o.] ' | principles, and anſwer 
their very make, ſo oft they are convinced and ſa- 
tisfied in this r that there is a God; and if 
10! they 
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they are averſe, they are ſelf-confounded. So that 
we may conclude, that if any creature on earth, 
that is. born in the ſpecies of man, and that is par- 
taker of human nature, be devoid: of fenſe of Deity, 
it is one of theſe three caſes.” (1.) It is, where there 
is not one ſerious thought, nothing becoming man's 
principles, no product of reaſon, mind and under- 
ſtanding; but where a. man is funk: below his na- 
ture; nay, where he ceaſes to be in his kind, and 
is worſe than a Gibeanite. This is atheiſm by groſs 
ſelf-neglef. - Such a man may be without God in 
the world, who only hath reaſon and underſtanding 
to live according to ſenſe, and to purſue his animal 
deſires. And this man lives every day to his loſs, 
to be leſs and leſs, he lives to be no body; he doth 
not act according to the excellency of the princi- 
ples of his kind. Or, (2. ) if not ſuch a man who is 
devoid of the ſenſe and knowledge of God, then he 
is one whoſe fectian it is to he an atheiſt; it is 
where there is affectation and choice to be am athe- 
iſt; and then he would fain have it ſo, aud this is 


| his deſire; and he ſtruggles with himſelf, doth what 


he can to keep all thoughts of Deity out of his mind. 
He is one that hath an ill - affectation of being law- 
leſs and arbitrary, and gratifying his ſenſes; and ſo 
he doth ab being an athei/t, that he may freely 
and without controul, commit ſpiritual fornication 
with the creature. Or, (3.) it is where is contrac- 
ted reprobacy” of mind, by violent and unnatural 
practice, where men by wicked practices have con- 
tracted reprobacy of mind, and have wrought out 
ef themſelves the ſenſe of human nature, and made 

L 3 void 
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void all the principles of God's creation. And this 
caſe is often repreſented in ſcripture, that men by 
an ill, and unnatural uſe of their principles, have 
wrought out the natural ſenſe they have had of God 
in their minds; as by the prophet Ia. vi. Io. where 
it is ſaid, make the heart of this people fat, &c. which 
place is referred to. fix times in the new: teſtament, 
and ſpeaks to this purpoſe, that man, by groſs abuſe 
of himſelf, may: choak the principles of his nature: 
Theſe men have confounded their principles, and 
transformed themſelves into a monſtrous ftate ; and 
we muſt not produce any thing from what is true of 
a. monſter, to proye a natural ſtate z for, by wick- 
edneſs, mens minds come to be blinded. Arifotle 
doth well tell us, that the wickedneſs of mens lives 
and practices, vitiates and corrupts tlie judgment of 
their mind and underſtanding. Therefore I con- 
clude, that if any one that is born a mans in the uſe 
of his reaſon, hath no. ſenſe of Deity; either he is an 
atheiſt by groſs ſelfneglect; or by :affettativn ;: or 
one that by wicked practice hath contracted repro- 
bacy of mind, and wrought out of himſelf the ſenſe 
of human nature, and made mn _ principles 
of God's creation. * i612 

But to prevent any one's miſtake; Lwill here diſ- 
tnguilh between the materials: of religion. 
There be the materials of naturalknewledge. 'T hey 
are the things I am ſpeaking to, and thoſe: God 
made man to know : nothing more knowable in the 
world than theſe ; piety toward God, ſobriety and 
temperance in the government of ourſelves, and juſ- 


tice — righteouſneſs in our dealings one with ano- 
ther. 
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ther. Theſe are immutable and indiſpenſible truths, 
and every man is under an obligation to them. But 
then for articles of faith; theſe are the reſolutions of 
the divine will; and only knowable by God's. volun- 
tary revelation and diſcovery: and to this purpoſe 
the bible is God's inſtrument in the world; and 
concerning theſe no man can know, but by revela- 
tion from God. Secrets of men none knows, but he 
to whom he will reveal them; ſo of Gad. I 

But that there i a God almighty, it is the moſt 
eviclent thing in reaſon: and I am conſident no man 
can prove any thing in reaſon, if he cannot prove 
that there is a God. It is knowable from the crea- 
tion, it is knowable from effects, within the cog- 
nizance of human faculties. To conclude with 
Tully's argument (who is a better divine than ſome 
who pretend to be chriſtians, and yet ſeem to deny 
teaſon.) „ Man bümſelf, being a rational and in- 
telligent agent z ſo an agent of higheſt order, abili- 
ty and perfection, in this viſible world; finding his 
higheſt principle, bis underſtanding tranſcended by 
ſundry effects of wiſdom and power, whereto he 
well knows he can make no pretence at all; he can= 
not avoid acknowledging a higher agent; than him- 
ſelf: upon whoſe power and will theſe furpaſſing 
effects depend. A man in the uſe of his rea- 
ſon, ſurveys the things that are about him, he ſees 
cauſes and effects; he fees things depending one up- 
on another ; he ſees things done with the greateſt 
Skill and exactneſs: he doth very well know, he did 
not order theſe things: how came they to paſs then? 
Me ourſelves ate intelligent agents, we can 

| do 
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do many things: we can diſarm the creation below 
us, and turn them to our on defence; but for the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c. we cannot produce theſe 
things. But we, that are intelligent agents do many 
ſtrange effects in compariſon of what the beaſts be · 
low do; they cannot take cogniz ande of our actions, 
but there are operations beyond our underſtandings, 
and which ſurpaſs our wiſdom: therefore, becauſe 
we (who are able to do ſuch things: ourſelves): are 
intelligent, and have underſtanding, we muſt aſſert, 
that there muſt be an intelligent agent that is high- 
er and nobler than ourſelves, upon whoſe power and 
skill theſe ſurpaſſing effects depend.) This is a true 
knowledge of God: and where more is not revealed, 
God will not require more. This is Tully's argu- 
ment: and this comes home to the apoſtle's argu- 
ment in the text; for the apoſtle ſays, bis being, 
his power (ens for ail his perſections) they are un- 
derſtood in a way of reaſon, 'by:the effetts of God in 
the world. The height and excellency of man in 
the uſe of his reaſon, is overborn and tranſcended by 
the effects in nature. Therefore they are the effects 
of an agent more wiſe, more perfect and more Skil 
ful, more knowing, and more powerful; and he is 
abundantly good, he muſt needs be good, becauſe 
he communicates to us below him. 

Thus ſtands the argument. Things that 0 ex- 
cel, and go beyond the direction, and guidance and 
knowledge of us intelligent agents, do plainly diſ- 
cover an etemal mind; guiding, governing and diſ- 
poſing of them; which mind muſt; be; antecedent 
and original to mind in us: and mind in man can 

be 
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be no more than in reſemblance; and in ſome mea- 
ſure of participation of that mind which is primary, 
original and independent: and our participation is 
in meaſure, proportion and degree, And where 
mind and underſtanding in man is overborn, nothing 
elſe can make a pretence : for there is nothing below 
man that hath either the perfection of memory, 
mind or cogitation. Nothing below man that can 
recal by memory thinꝑs that are paſt, or can foreſee 
. things that are future, and comprehend all things 
— that are coexiſtent ; to look backward, and make 
d them as preſent; to forefee future effects, out of their 
e antecedent cauſes; and to comprehend: all things 
I, preſent; - And therefore there being nothing below 
P man that can attain theſe effects which the mind 
: of man doth;/ then if the mind of man is overborn, 
if man cannot, nothing elſe can; and if man cannot, 
they have ſome other cauſe. For man being the 
higheſt; order in the viſible world, the cauſe that 
doth attain effects higher than he can reach to, muſt 
be more intelligent at leaſt, and primarily original, 
and independent. And we ought to imagine a more 
ſagacious and plainly divine mind, whence man 
bath got to himſelf, knowledge and underſtanding, 
by participation: we ouglit to acknowledge ſuch a 
mind in the ordering thoſe things, which the great- 
* eſt diligence in man cannot reach. For ſince it is 
od, beyond man's reach, and underſtanding; thought, 
T4 invention, and comprehenſion, it is an argument 
1 that there is a God. If Þ have this notion, that 
nt there is an intelligent agent, who doth infinitely 
an tranſcend me, then I have a right notion of God 
de and 
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and all that is ſecondary, owes obedience, and fer- 
vice, and ought to do homage. Now can any man 
have a better argument, or that that is more accom- 
modate to his principles than this ? If there be #hat 
in the nature of things, that mind and underftand- 
ing in man can never bring about, govern, nor con- 
troul, then it follows, that ſomething greater, high- 
er, and wiſer than man, doth effect it, difpoſe it, 
and govern it. And now I am to prove the aſſump- 
tion, that there are ſuch effects in.the world ; par- 
ticularly, 
| (1 3 The variety, en od rk of 
nature. We can in the uſe of our underſtandings 
only follow after God, take ſome cognizance of him 
in his works. Now there are ſuch things in nature 
that the mind of man bears no proportion to. 

( 2.) Again 2 J inſtance in the proper tion that things, 
bear to one another; and this is Solomms argument 
in cel. vii. 14. and Ecd. iii. 1 1. To what purpoſe 
would be the viſive faculty, if not light and colours ? 
the power of hearing, if not ſounds ? the power of 
taſte, if things not fitting? Now the fitting of things 
to things, ſheweth, that theſe things are the effects 
of the higheſt reaſon, and maſt perfect intelligence. 

(3.) In the next place, I inſiſt on the order, courſe 
and motion of the heavenly bodies, their light and 
influence ; which is ſo exact, that whereas we ſay, 
that quick motion ſets all on fire, there is the quick- 
eſt motion, and yet no exaſperation or conflagration 
becauſe there is no interfering. ; 


40 in the next place, I inſtance in the place of 


fixe, water, earth and air: the interchangeable in- 
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tercourſe and neceflity of the wind to fan the air, 
which would otherwiſe putrify and corrupt. Like- 
wiſe the motion of the ſea : for waters ſtanding pu- 
trify ; yet theſe have their eee W 
ties and calmneſs. 

(5.) In the next place: n of the ſeaſons 
of the year, the uſefulneſs of them and the neceſh- 
ty of them. So it is ordered, that, ſo far as may 
be, the whole world hath a juſt proportion of day 
and night, and ſo anſwerable a nn. of cold 
and heat. 

Now theſe diverſities 90 PLL We = as effici- 
ent was an intelligent agent. And ſince we that 
are the higheſt intelligents in this viſible world are 
at a loſs ; therefore we are forced to acknowledge, 
that there is an me * -ypeater _—_— 
than we ourſelves are. 

(6.) Lanched Fakes Tho quioridien i in nature 
to maintain and water the earth; the want of which 
is the mother of drought; and drought is the prin- 
ciple of barrenneſs. And this proviſion is both 
from above and from below. Now we obſerve that 
water, and ſo every thing, doth gather itſelf to its 
like. What therefore is it that hinders the mighty 
clouds, and the mighty ſeas; chat they do not come 
together? So we may be drowned by that by which 
we are provided for. This is nothing elſe but the 
contrivance of a wiſe agent. This you have in the 
rſt chapter of Geneſis ; the waters :above the firma- 
ment, and the waters under the firmament, the great 
ſea : and God keeps theſe aſunder, and we walk in 
the midſt of them, and ſeem to be in danger to be 
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deſtroyed by the clouds and by the ſea, which would 
affect to come together, but that the infinite wiſ- 
dom hath aſſigned them bounds. Now when we 
conſider theſe things 3 though we ſee not God with 
our eyes (for we ſee not our own ſouls by bodily 
ſenſe; they being too ſubtile for bodily ſenfe,) | 
ſay, when we conſider theſe things, we cannot doubt 
of the maker; moderator, and governor of ſo great 
a work, and ſo great a performance. And though 
he be inviſible to our ſenſe, yet our underſtanding 
may find him out; for mind and underſtanding are 
nber to ſeek aſter God. 

Now this is à juſt explication of the text, which 
ſaith that the Deity is plainly wndertood. by the things 
that are made; Which is an argument, from the 
reaſon of things. For a miracle a man may call in 
queſtion many ways; but if any man produce an 
argument taken from the reaſon. of things, it will 
ſtay upon the underſtanding, and will convince and 
ſatisfy : and eee a man EN Ion more 
he will be affured; - 

2 de 00 ſewers, as to 
condemn this way to be uſed in matters of religion. 
Such I would defire to conſider the courſe God took 
to convince Fob ;/read but four chapters in the book 
of Fob xxxviik xxxix. xl. and xli. Where God bum- 
bles Job, and brings him down from his confidence; 
by demonſtrations of himſelf, taken from the effects 
of nature, and from the wonderfu} providence of 
God, in fuſt en 2 or. 5 age: then- RR 
on os | 
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proceed. If the world natural, and the things 
that are there, do clearly demonſtrate and prove the 
exiſtence of a God, the world of inanimates, vege- 
tables, and inſenſibles: then it is abſurd for a man 
to deny the goverament of the all-wiſe God in the 
affairs of the world moral: by that I mean of ſpiri- 
tual ſubſtances ; ſubſtances endued wlth reaſon and 
underſtanding, and inveſted with the royal priviledge 
of liberty and freedom; who act out of conſideration 
and foreſight : and this upon a threefold confidera- 
uon. 12 | 
Firſt. In as much as the performance is nobler 
and higher, and therefore more divine. If the effects 
of the world natural do clearly prove God's ſuper- 
intendency. and guidauce, and do preſuppoſe the ex- 
iſtence of a Deity; then much more is there a ſu- 
perintendency over the affairs of the world moral; 
becauſe this is nobler and higher ; and therefore 
more divine. 

Secondly. In as much as the conſequents, effects, 
and motions: of the world moral, are of far greater 
import than the motions of the world natural: be- 
cauſe upon the motion of the world of rational and 
intelligent agents -who are voluntary and free ; there 
is attained, either the perfection of moral goodneſs 
and virtue, or elſe there is the defection of vice. 

Thirdly. In as much as the failings and mi ſcarri- 
ages are of far greater miſchief : it is an act of more 
deformity and uglineſs, for an intelligent agent to 
depart from the rule of right and reaſon ; to be in 
any thing exorbitant, or hurried on by baſe ends: 
it is a more ſhameful miſcarriage, than if the ſun 

ſhould 
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ſhould ceaſe to enlighten the world, and ever here- 


after fill the world with darkneſs and ſtench. Fot 


a man is an agent of a higher order, and to follow 
the order of reaſon is as natural to intelligent agents, 
as it is natural for the ſun to ſhine, or fire to burn ; 
and if he depart from his nature; there is a far 
greater miſcarriage than if the natural agents ſhould 
depart from their natures, and attain contrary ef- 
feqs. For it is according to the weight of nature, 
in the lower creation, and according to the diQates 
of true reaſon in the higher world of ſouls and ſpi- 
rits. And as all things in the world natural, when 
they are from their center, move to their center, 
and in their center have reſt : ſo in the higher world, 
mind and underſtanding moves toward God, is reſt- 

leſs till it comes to him. Reaſonable ſouls, torn off 
from God, are ite cons lever an fall off from 
trees. 

While ü and kent reſt in God, are 
in motion to him, employed about him; mind and 
underſtanding is in its proper uſe, and ietural em. 
ployment: but if you rend and tear mind and un- 
derſtanding from God, it ſhrivels up, ſhrinks, and 
comes to nothing; ; and never enjoys itſelf, till it 
return to God again. 

Thus the being of God, and his imoaret perfeQi- 
ons, are underſized from the things that are matt. 
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For the inviſiblæ things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly ſeen, being under/lood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead | 
Jo that they are without excuſe. 


Rom the date of a creature (for from the crea- 

tion is ſuch) the things that are inviſible to 
ſenſe, are clearly ſeen to reaſon and underſtand- 
ing ; that. is, that there is a God, and his natural 
perfections. And ſince this ſcripture, and other 
ſcriptures uſe no other arguments to prove there is 
a God, (for revelation cannot prove it, for revelati- 
on ſuppoſes it, therefore it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to all religion and conſcience, that a man be made 
to know there is a God, otherwiſe than by teſti- 
mony, for there can be no teſtimony in this, be- 
cauſe it is the firſt truth :) I therefore keep to my 
text, and demonſtrate an antecedent cauſe, by ſub- 
ſequent effects. And whereas hitherto I have only 
ſhewn you that it is knowable, by the uſe of reaſon 
and underſtanding, that there is a God: all things 
being made in ſuch proportion and due meaſure, and 
lach fitneſsy one to another : and man's reaſon is tranſ- 
cended : 
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cended: for we going after God are at a loſs, there 
is ſo much of wiſdom, and knowledge, exactneſs 
and curioſity in the things that are made. We can- 
not therefore but own and reverence an agent that 
is higher than we are, wiſer than ourſelves and 


more intelligent; for an account is not to be given 


of them in way of human underſtanding. —— 
Now I will ſhew you by four arguments, that it is 
more knowable there is a God, and what God is, 
in ſome meaſure, than any thing elſe is knowable. 
1. God is more knowable, in reſpect of the am- 
plitude and fulneſs of his being, becauſe of that ocean 
of entity, that fulneſs of being that is in him: for 
this we reſolve in philoſophy, things are with difh- 
culty underſtood, where they are of exile entities, 
This is as the ſea in compariſon to a ſmall rivulet. 
Every creature is a line leading to God. God is 
everywhere, in every thing; ſo we cannot miſs of 


| him. For the heavens declare the glory of God, Pal. 


xix. 1. and every graſs in the field declares God. 
Man's underſtanding i is every where tranſcended, 
He cannot give an account how ſeveral varieties of 
colours are in a flower, how the ſame root, as of a 
tulip, how the ſame juice or glebe of earth ſhould 
produce ſuch variety of colours. We ſay in natu- 
ral philoſophy, we know not the modes of any thing; 
we know nothing about ourſelves as to the mode; 
we know not the manner of our own ſleeping or a- 


' waking : no man knoweth the mode bow his ſoul 


and body are united, how the ſeveral particles of 
matter meet. We are puzzled to know what mo- 
tion is; we can give no account of theſe things 3 we ; 


know 
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know modes no where, becauſe of the exility and 


tenuity of entity: we are puzzled, in philoſophy, to 


know what time is, what place is. It is not be- 
cauſe of their fulneſs of being, but their littleneſs of 
being: we ſooner find out the ſun than a leſſer light, 
we ſooner find: out the ſea: than a little fountain. 
Now there being an amplitude and fudlneſs of being 
in God, he is the more intelligible ; he hath all be- 
ing perfeclly in him, he is therefore more know- 
able than creatures, that are of limited, confin'd, 
ſhallow, narrow beings. The divided, ſeparated, 
ſcattered pertections of the whole creation are unit- 
ed in God; and with that advance and improve- 
ment, extended to infinite perfection. 

2. The ways of our knowing do more truly hold 
of God, than of any thing elſe in the world. 
There are two ways of coming to the knowledge 
of things; ; the way of perfection, and the way of 
negation: in both theſe ways we come to a more 
full and certain knowledge of God than of any thing 
elſe in the world. (I.) In the way of perfection, 
we cannot exceed; we need not fear to add too 
much of God, If you ſpeak of man's ſoul, or of an 
angel in glory, you may ſay too much; but ſpeak- 
ing of God, you cannot tranſcend divine exiſtence, 
in the enumeration of any perfections. If we would 
expreſs a notion of our maker, we ſhould employ 
our mind and underſtanding to find out what is beſt 
and what is moſt perfect; and then attribute and 
aſcribe it to God. For though finite underſtand- 
ings may fall ſhort, yet this is the utmoſt improve- 
ment of our — z neither can I report of him 

Vo I. III. M better 
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better than what my reaſon and underftanding tells 
me, is, upon every account, beſt and perfecteſt. And 
-this is the beſt way to come to the knowledge of 
80d. — (21) So in the Way of negation we 
are alſo certain; for we can never remove impers 
fection, contraction, circumſcription, limitation, far 
enough from him. Therefore we ſay, that words 
and phraſes are all to be purg d and purified from 
their contraction and limitation, before we can aſ- 
cribe them to God. Therefore, where in ſcripture 
God is repreſented by the eyes, the hands, or other 
parts of our body, by way of accommodation to us; 
we muſt not underſtand theſe things formally, but 
in a way of perfection, by way of accommodation to 
our underſtandings. Now here we are at a loſs ; 
when we have done our moſt, we muſt ſay, God is 
beyond what finite and limited underſtandings can 
lay out. So that our ways of knowing do more tru- 
ly hold of Ga than of any thing elſe for in the way 
of adding perfection, we cannot do too much; and 
in the way of N we cannot take ng too 
much. | 
18. Our 1 60 God: We ys nearer related 
to God than we do to any thing in the world. Our 
fouls and bodies are not nearer related, than our ſoul: 
to God. God is more inward to us than our very 


ſouls; ſo the apoſtle ſaith, in him we live, and move, 


and have our being, tue are his offfpring, Acts xvii, 
28. God is nearer to us than what is moſt our. 


ſelves. Alſo it ĩs the natural and proper employ- 


ment of mind and underſtanding,” to make ſearch 
and enquiry after God ; that we Hula ſeek the Lord, 
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if haply we might fee! after him, and find him. The 
wiſe man ſays, God is known by the fines and 
proportion of one thing to another, Wil. xiii. 5. Mind 
and underſtanding in man is given on purpoſe, that 
man ſhould ſearch after God and acknowledge him, 
enquire into him, and find him out. So that there 
is a greater propriety and naturalneſs of man's ra- 
tional faculties to God, than there is of his eye to light, 
or his ear to ſaund, Jer. v. 21. And it is of greater 
deformity for a man to be intellectually blind or 
deaf, to be void of ſenſe of Deity, than for any man 
to be blind, ſo as pr ie erage deaf, ſo as not to 
hear. 

4. Our 1 8 pen God, and his conſervation 
of us, and his co-operation with us; this leads us 
to know him. Univerſal and en cauſes have 
ready acknowledgment, becauſe to them ſo many 
things are beholding. Axiſtotle well obſerves, the 
ſun, which is the univerſal cauſe, doth concur with 
every particular cauſe to every production. So the 
Pſalmift, nothing is hid from the heat of it, Pſal. xix. 
6. For tho" the earth be not perceptive of the light 
of the ſun, becauſe of its groſſneſs and opacity, yet 
it hath the virtue of it : ſo God is acknowledged, 
God's concerning himſelf in our affairs, and our de- 
pendence upon him,-hath a kind of univerſal ac- 
knowledoment; Take any man of any ſobriety of 
mind, if he do but relate a ſtory of any thing that 
befals him, he will interpoſe, as God would have it: 
or if he did any thing wiſely, as God put it into my 
mind ; and give God the chief place, Thus in ſe- 
veral caſes: as in diſtreſs, O Gd! our undertak- 
M 2 ings, 
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ings, in the name of God : our proteſtations, in the 
| Preſence of God, "The? thoſe in the mouths of many 
be but words of courſe, fpoken without inward ſenſe 
of God in the mind ; yet the cuſtom of them pro- 
ceeds from a good original; they carry reaſon in 
them, and ſhew nature's ſenſe. What is without 
ground is not of any long continuance: but theſe 
meet with no reproof, gain credit, give aſſurance; 
find acceptance, and become religious perſons, when 
uſed in weighty caſes, and with ſerious minds and 


due intention. Since therefore there is ſuch a na- 


turalneſs between God and our ſouls, ſuch a depen- 
dence of our ſouls upon God, it is impoſſible but 
that we ſhould know him. They who are in any 
degree ſpiritual or intellectual, and are not altoge- 
ther ſunk down into a brutiſh ſpirit and ſenſual af- 
foction, find and feel within themſelves divine ſug- 
geſtions, motions, and inſpirations, that there are 
foreign ſuggeſtions and whiſpers, that do ditect him 
better, and carry him beyond his own mind and re- 
ſolves. Any man that hath obtained any degree of 

the perfection of reaſon; that doth follow the divine 


governor of man's life, reaſon; he doth find that 
there are ſuggeſtious and inſpirations, and that many 


times when he was reſolv'd another way, there 


comes a /ight into his mind, a till vis; he hears, 


and he is better directed. Except the atheiſtical, 


and profane, and thoſe that are diabolical, all others 


feel God iti his motions and ſuggeſtions; For this 


] will quote you ſome ſcriptures. i But there is 4 ſpi- 
rit in man; and the inſpiration , the. almighty giveth 
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God would have made ſpirits finite and fallible if he 
- not intend himſelf to guide and direct ſuch ſpi- 

The Pſalmiſt in Pſalm xciv. 10. ſaith; tis he 
— teacheth men knowledge ; ſhall not he know ? It is 
brought as an argument, that God doth infinitely 
know, becauſe he teacheth man knowledge. Now 
an argument is a thing that is known, and that men 
will not call in queſtion. He proves therefore, that 
God muſt be of a univerſal knowledge, becauſe he 
teacheth man knowledge. This is therefore that 
that the world is well acquainted with, that God 
doth inſpire men, and teach men knowledge. 
Thus is God moſt knowable of any thing in the 
world: and this is that I ſuperadd. Now I infer, 


Nirſt, the excellency of that we call religion. It 


is no ſtranger to human nature; nor any of the emi- 
nent notable acts of i it, ſuch as apprehenſion of God, 
faith and afflance in him, dependence on him, ſub- 
jection to him, obfervance of him, compliance with 
him, None of theſe things are ſtrangers to human 
nature. They are things natural; no ground in the 


world more apt to produce any plant from ſeed 


ſown in that ground, than this nature of man is apt 
to produce theſe effects. It ĩs not only a ſtate of 
the fouleſt deformity, but alſo of greateſt violence 
to be without God in the world; Man contradicts 


his own principles, and departs from himſelf, when 


he falls off from God. No ſuch monſter in the 
world, or more to be marvelled at, than a man de- 


void of the ſenſe of Deity; as men having no fear 


of 8 before their eyes, Rom. iii. 18, 
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Secondly, here you have an account of the uſe of 
reaſon in matters of religion, Religion; there is 
in it the natural knowledge of God, and the know- 
ledge of the revelation of his will. Now the natural 
knowledge of God, that is the very iſſue, effect and 
product of reaſon: and then revelation, which is the 
other part of religion, is the reſolutions and volun- 
tary determinations of the divine will; theſe rea- 
ſon is made acquainted with, and is the recipient of 
them. For to whom doth God declare, but to in- 
telligent agents ? What doth God give his com- 
mands to, or his counſels, but to the intelligent a- 
gent, and the reaſon of man ? 80 that you ſee 4, 
{on hath great place in religion; for. reaſon is the 
recipient of whatſoever God declares ; and thoſe 
things that.are according to the nature of God, the 
reaſon of man can diſcover. It is either the Mien 
or the recipient of all that is called religion, of all 
that ĩs communicated from God to man. The na- 
tural knowledge of God is the product of reaſon. 
And if things be declared as the counſel of God's 
will and product of his pleaſure, reaſon receives 
them; the reſolutions of his will for our further di- 
rection, are propoſed and communicated to reaſon- 
And in both theſe ways we are taught: of Gad. In 
the former we are made to know; and in the latter 
we are called to be made partakers of God's coun- 
ſel. By the former we know that God is, his nature, 
what he is: by the latter; what God would have 
us to do, and what he enjoins as fit to be. done by 
us, in order to our future happineſs. So here you 


ſee the uſe of mind and underſtanding in the * 
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of religion. God teaches us in his creation, in gi- 
ving us ſuch faculties; he teaches us further, in the 
reſolution of his will; becauſe he ſatisſies us in 
what he doth impoſe upon us. 

Dpiraly, I do then conclude and ablarve Pop 
hence, that there is no 1nwndble ignarance in any 
part of the world, as to the great rights, the famous 
rights, the eminent rights: and I will tell you what 


I mean by theſe, viz. That Godd is to be worſliip- 


ped and adored; that there is a difference between 
good and evil, upon a moral account; that juſt and 
honeſt are univerſally to be perſormed ; that that 
which is upon à moral account filthy, is to be a- 
voided, Every one that is in human nature and is 
come to the uſe of reaſon, knoweth, or may know 
this. Nature and reaſon, where violence is not of- 
fered, hath ſenſe of theſe four things. We are wont 
to ſay of po/tive. inſtitutions and laws, there is no 
plea for the violation of them, after they are duly 
publiſned; now if no plea. for poſitive inſtitutions 
after publication, much leſs an apology for the vio- 
lation of theſe laws, that are born laws, that are 
laws ſuo jure. Such as are founded in the principles 
of human nature, and neceſſary in themſelves; and 
not the arbitrary reſults of any will or power what - 
ſoever. Such as are the laws of obſervance of God, 
righteouſneſs, to our neighbours, and ſobriety as to 
ourſelves. If a man varies from theſe laws, he con- 
tracts guilt to his conſcience, and is condemned by 
the ſenſe of his on mind. If this be not true, there 
is no certain foundation in the world for that which 
we call religion, or conſcience. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, T obſerve that reaſon is fo far from do- 


ing any diſſervice to chriſtian faith, that it fits men 


to receive it. For man in the true uſe of his rea- 
ſon, knowing that he hath not performed his duty 
to God, and being ſenſible that he is ſhort and hath 
failed; reaſon puts him upon deprecating God's 
diſpleaſure, and to think that God, who is the firſt 
and chiefeſt good, will certainly be ready to com- 
miſerate the caſe of a finite creature that miſcarried 
and doth repent and return to duty, and this is goſ- 
pel; and this is that that Jeſus Chrift came into 
the world to confirm. - Therefore the 4% of reaſon 
in matters of religion is ſo far from doing any 
harm to religion, from being prejudicial to any ar- 
ticles of faith, that it is the proper Preparatory for 
men to look out to God ; and taking up the bible, 
and finding that God is in Chriſt tian the world 
to himſelf, reaſon ſaith, 1 did eapect it, I did believe 
ſuch a thing from the firſt and chiefeft god; and now: 
Fam told it ſo, I am aſſured of it by the goſpel. Man 
in the true uſe of ſober and-impartial reaſon, know- 
ing that he hath not performed his duty to God ; 

is put upon laying out for God's pardon; in the way 
of the grace of the goſpel. Man knows he is of li- 
mited perfection, he is not good Enough to his own 
ſatisfaction: and therefore knowing that he hath 
failed, his reaſon leads him to look abroad, to look 
out for every good word that comes from the mouth 
of God: and when he reads in the bible, that Ged 
will pardon ſin; that which he expected in the ufe 
of reaſon, he may be ed! is true. 


* Fifthly, 


. „ 
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Fifthly, and laſtly, fince the great things of reli 
gion and conſcience are committed to reaſon to 
keep and ſecure, why ſhould we think the reaſon of 
a man may not be truſted with thoſe things that are 


of lefler moment? We need not doubt or queſtion 


upon account of conſcience, any thing that lies up- 
on us to do, if there be no prohibition from God, 
(for which loo into the ſcripture) if the thing be not 
in itſelf irrational or abſurd. I ſay, provided there 
be no poſitive place of ſcripture that doth declare 
concerning God, where there is no pofitive reſblu- 
tion, we need not doubt i in point of conſcience, to 
do one way, or other; if we * not One that! is 7”. 
rational and abſurd.” 1 
Our apoſtle hath aſſerted, and 1 think we have 
made it plainly appear; that God is univerſally hnow- 
able; both that he is, and what are his natural and 
eſſential perfections: yea, that he is*mo/? knowable, 
upon ſeveral accounts ; ſo that all thoſe that are 
impious and profane, : are without alt plea, apology, 
and excuſe. 
There i is a natural ſenfe of Deity in every ratio- 
nal ſoul ; and this is fundamental to alt religion; 
and this the apoſtle doth plainly reſolve ; "the * 
ternal power and Godhead are clearly feen, being un- 
derſtood by the things that are made; and this is an 
argument to an atheiſt, dnnn ene ; and a rea- 
ſon ſatisfactory to the higheſt underſtanding and moſt 
pure mind; to wit, from thoſe operations of God 
in his creation and government of the world; 
which do far exceed mind and underſtanding in the 
moſt refined ſoul in the world, therefore mind and 
underſtanding, 
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underſtanding, cannot. attribute . theſe effects to 
any principle inferior to itſelf ; but to one high- 
ly. tranſcendent : and if he doch ſo, he doth ac- 
knowledge God. There is none that have the 
uſe of reaſon, but either they know that there 
is a God, or elſe. are ignorant through, their own 
default. I ſay, concerning the whole world moral, 
either they know. there is a higher agent, of more 
perfect intelligence than man, or they might have 
known it. If they are ignorant, they are ignorant 
through their own, fault, either thro? the neglect of 
their own faculties, or thro an inobſeryance.of the 
great effects of God in the world which ſhow and 
declare what he is: therefore nothing. more. inex- 
cuſable than ignorance of God,, and. diſregard of 
i in the world: on Sha dee without ex- 
e. * 
To purſue the: argument a lite; further. The 
ſcripture doth. thus repreſent the ſtate of man's crea- 
tion, that it is the proper employment of mind and 
underſtanding, to ſeek, ſearch, and DMT. after 
God, to act our faculties, Add xvii. 27. that they. 
ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him. God. gave a man mind and underſtan- 
ding, to make enquiry after - God, if poſſibly he might 
feel him; feel him, that is, by à ſpiritual touch, 
when the mind is clear and free and — = wt wth 
God did never intend. that reaſon, and. underſtanding. 
in man ſhould ever be adjudged to, be a hewer of 
wood, or a drawer of water ; but for obſervance of 


God, attendance upon him, taking cognizance of 


bim. This is that the wiſe man Solamen hath ob- 


ſerved, 
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ſerved, Pro. xx. 27. The ſpirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord; a place which upon this occaſion J al- 
ways obſerve. A candle is a thing firſt lighted and 


then lighting; ſo that mind and underſtanding is 


firſt made light, by divine influences; and then en- 
lightens a man, in the uſe thereof, to find out God, 
and to follow after him in creation and providence. 
Therefore it is the depth of degeneracy, to be with- 
out God in the world, to have God far from our 
remembrance. And ve find degeneracy is thus de- 
ſcribed in holy ſcripture. Ram. ni. 18. There is 10 
fear of Gad before thrir eyes. Eph. ii. 12. Without 
Cod in the tuorid. Jer. xii. 2. God is far from their 
reins. And it is the foe!'s ſenſe, that there is no God. 
Pfal. xiv. 1. There is a natural and indelible ſenſe 
of Deity, and conſequently of religion; in the mind 
of man. And he that denies this, I do not know 
upon what any one can build an argument. It fair- 
ly lies before every man, when he uſeth his reaſon 
and underſtanding, to contemplate the various ef · 
fects in the world, to find out an agent that is intel- 
ligent, and ſuperior to mind and underſtanding in 
man. Ariſtalls he ſaith, * . that the heavens could 
not move, becauſe they are inanimate beings, if 
they were not aſſiſted by a ſuperior) and intelli- 
« gent agent.” And if I bring any man to ac- 
knowledge, that there is ſuch an intelligent agent; 
then either it is God, or it doth acknowledge a ſu- 
perior; for if it depend upon a higher, I aſcend 
ſill ad infinitum. There is therefore no plea nor a- 
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pology for want of the ſenſe of Deity: and this 1 ledgn 
will further make appear in theſe three particulars ; 
+ Firft, No invincible difficulty lies upon any man, 
hut that he may come to the cogniaance of a God. 
 - 1: Secondly, Invitations every where about a man. Wh 
Diraly, In the chriſtian world there is God's in- a 
ſtrument, the bible, which gives a man ers and 
yn Js 501 5 ſe 


Firſt,” No iat al Raulhy lies * any man, 
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% | 1 that he may come to the cognizance of a God, e 
| Not the. difficulty of ignorance ; for we are not taught. WIR 
this, but we are mage to know there is àa God. 2. 2 | 


There is no impotency ; for every| one can uſe the a 
parts and powers of nature, at leaſt, when at age. rg 
3. There is no foreign impediment ; for it is tranſ- the ſer 
acted within one's ſelf; not ſuhject to the controul of 3 
of any uſurper, that may over- rule us, or take upon e 
him power to diſpoſe us. For it is an internal elicit be 

act of the mind; and an elicit act is exempt from 
all the world, ltom al power whatſoever; and may 
be done by the mind, which is at liberty, when the i ine e 
perſon is under reſttaint. A man may have moti- 
on of mind toward God, tho“ his body be in priſon. a 
So that unleſs you can keep him perpetually from WM ceivers 
himſelf, you cannot keep him from 1 den- 
God, or from other internal acta. Hle ſaid right, ue har 
who ſaid, „I am never leſs alone than when no bo- *. 
dy is with me; for when Lam moſt᷑ alone, then whos 
am I in the cognizance'of God, and contemplation onable 
of him. Vea, there may be motion of mind and. tenance 
underſtanding toward God, in any croud of compa- of God 
ny; yea, a man may be at leiſure to make acknow- | 
ledgments 
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tedgments to God, and to own him, and obſerve 
him, and to iſſue forth toward him, tho' entangled 
by in buſineſs 3 for the motion of the ſun is not quick- 
dn che motion of mind and underſtanding 7- a 
man may take cognizance of God, and he that talks 
with him not perceive an interruption. If any one 
be devoid. of all ſenſe of Deity, I declare it is the 
malignity of the ſubject, upon a threefold account. 
1. Becauſe of the nearneſs of Gpd to us; God is e- 
very where by the effects of his wiſdom, and by the 
fruits of his goodneſs ; and tous God is all in all, 
original, final, and the center of our ſouls. 2. Be- 
cauſe of the ſagatity of our faculties. And 3. Be- 
cauſe of the nearneſs of light of knatuledge. Upon 
theſe three accounts, every man, that is devoid of 
the ſenſe of Deity, is in fault and culpable. 

Secondly, There are invitations every where af- 
forded us, to invite us to acts of acknowledgment, 
and taking cognizance of God. I ſhall make this 
appear in three particulars, I. God's communica- 
tions awaken to this : and what have we but by di- 
vine communication ? All we have and are, is by 
2 voluntary communication from God. What have 
we that we receive not ? We are no where but re- 
ceivers, God is every where firſt, and the great gi- 
ver; God is he that beſtows upon us whatſoever 
we have; all our enjoyments are the gifts of God z 
and Fade ts theſe ſpeak ſomething to us, from 
whom they come. It is the natural ſenſe of reaſ- 
onable ſouls, Lord lift upon us the light of thy coun- 
tenance, Pſal. iv. 6. So that all the communications 
of God lead us unto him. 2. The very principles 
. 1 ee of 
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of man's make do incline him to God; all mind 
and underſtanding tends to God; all things move 
to their center, and God is the center of reaſonable 
and immortal ſouls and ſpirits. It is not more cer- 
tain that heavy things fall downwards, and light 
things fly upward; than that it is natural and prop- 
er for mind and underſtanding to move toward 
God. Our philoſophers that never heard of the 
bible, this they acxgowledged. It i is as God's mo- 
ney : Caeſar's money was no more properly his, 
than mind and underſtanding in man is God's ; for 
it bears his impreſs. The ſoul of man, any ways 
by violence torn off from God, is like leaves fallen 
off from the trees, that pine, and fade, and wither a- 
way: but in God, ho is their center, they have 
reſt, perfection and quiet. 3. Things a bout u 
contribute objectively. If we confider the whole 
creation about us, they contribute by way of obje#, 
to God's glory; for they have not ability to do it 
by way of efficiency. No voice it! nature ſo loud, no 
language ſo eaſy to be underſtood : every herb, e- 
very plant imparts ſomething of God. And this is 
the ſenſe of the pſalmift, when he ſaith, the heavens 
declare the glory of God, &c. Pſal. xix. 1. that is, by 


way of object, becauſe they do awaken the capable | 


creatures; for mind and underſtanding in man, is 
to ſee and obſerve the wiſdom and power and 
' goodneſs of God. For a man cannot take cogniz- 
ance of the regular motion of the whole creation, a 
man cannot look abroad, but ſomething of God of- 
fers itſelf, ſomething or other ſounds God in his 
ears, and declares his infinite wiſdom, mighty pow- 
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er, and great goodneſs ; for this is the notion of 
ſs, to communicate itfelf. . 

Thirdly, To ſpeak a little more home; theſe two 
are general, and teach the whole creation; now 
my third argument is only to the chriſtian world. 
To the chriſtian world, there is God's ſuperadded 
inſtrument, the ſcripture, which contains matters of 
revelation from God; whereby alſo the natural n. 
tices of God age awakened and enliven'd. The 
bible contains the revelation of M will, and the ef- 
fe& of his counſels 3 theſe de further ſatisfy 'the 
chriſtian world, both concerning the exiſtence of 
God, and what he is: and then in the bible, there 
are theſe two things ; the conſonancy of the things 
therein contained with the things of natural knows 
ledge ; and the report there made of God, agree- 
able to what reaſon leads men to think. Theſe 
promote highly a true and juſt ſenſe and conſidera- 
tion of God : whereas one neglective of himſelf in 
the uſe of naturals, not refined in reſpect of morals, 
doth not ſavour the things of God, thinks nothing 
rightly concerning him: he is uncapable of reveal - 
ed truth, if in contradiction to natural light, or whol- 
ly out of the uſe and exerciſe of it. And this is an 
argument to a philoſopher ; ſo that the bible doth 
highly promote a juſt and due ſenſe and conſidera- 
tion of God. Being diſpoſed by the two former ar- 
guments, this book gives futther aſſurance. - 

To ſum up all. The language of our own ſouls 
within ; the impreſſions of the divine wiſdom 
throughout the whole creation; the objective ac- 
damations of all creatures, carry us on ſtrongly to 

the 
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e knowledge of God, to application to God, 4 
thy works praiſe thee, 2 Lard. Holy ſcripture comes 
in purſuance of theſe, to repeat and reinforce them. 
So that he muſt. f neceflity be very diſſolute and 
proſſigate, in reſpect of his life and manners, of a 
havocked conſcience, of a ſtupid mind and confound- 
| ed underſtanding ; who being partaker of intellec- 

tual tual nature, intelligent by virtue of his faculties, li- 
ving in the midſt of, ſo many ſpeaking arguments 
(for things Jpeak)ideth not ſpell God out, in the va- 
riety or curioſity i his creatures, nor underſtand 
the audible language of heaven and earth. What- 
ſoever man endued with mind and underſtanding; 
partaker of human nature, that hath no regard and 
apprehenſions of God as the firſt and chiefeſt good, 
as the original of our beings, the center of our ſouls; 

r utmoſt end; he hath confounded, his principles, 
100 himſelf in the world, ſunk down into ſenſuality 
and brutiſhneſs, or elſe in a compromile with the 
devil ; for he is departed, from his nature, /o that 
they are without excuſe, God hath made himſelf ſo 
far knowable, both that he Is, and what he is, by 
thoſe great effects of creation and providence, that 
all that are partakers « of human nature, and are de- 
void of ſenſe of God, are without excuſe. 

Now I conclude with ſome few obſervations. | 

I, I take notice of the infinite patience of God, 
to endure | uch monſters, ſo degenerated from their 
| took as men of ſtupid minds, havocked conſcien- 

es, and profligate lives, are. God hath endured. 
the contradiction of. . Inner's, from Ay 8 ths to this 
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2. Then the buſineſs of the day of judgment is 
very eaſy on God's part, but very ſad on degene- 
rate mens part. For God's work is prepared to his 
hands: all ſinners are ſelf- condemned; God doth 
but aZum agere. But then ſad on the impenitents 
part; for they have nothing left within them to 
bear them up, the very reaſon of their minds is a- 
gainſt them. Nothing is more inherent to the na- 
ture of man, than for a man to live up to the dic- 
tates of ſober and impartial reafon. Now if men 
do not ſo, when they come to conſider, the very 
thoughts and ſenſe of it will overbear them. I muſt 
needs tell the looſe, profane world; thoſe who be- 
ing harden'd by cuſtom and practice, do controul 
grounds and principles of ſober reaſon and judgment, 
thinking all to be lawful that others do, and the 
guiſe of the world an account of action; pretend- 
ing the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of reaſon, from 
the ſeveral opinions of incompetent perſons (which 
is the only defence and apology for exorbitant liv- 
ing, ſuch credulous perſons have z) willing to be- 
lieve what their luſts lead them to, and what they 
would fain have to be true; I muſt tell them, that 
if ever they come to be awakened, to have ſerious 
thoughts, to reflect upon themſelves; comparing 
what they have done, with principles of ſevere and 
impartial reaſon, not born to gratify ſenſe, or to 
comply with humour; they will prove burdenſome 
to their conſcience, and to the ſenſe of nature; ſo 
that they will be confounded in themſelves, ready 
to call on mountains and hills to fall upon them, 
and cover them from the face of their judge; and 
Vo I. III. N will 
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will be found ſpeechleſs. And this is that that iz 
the foundation of all inward darkneſs ; either not 
uſing the principles of our creation, or elſe abuſing 
them, by complying with the corrupt guiſe of the 
world, or what mens own luſts incline them to. 
3. I take notice of the greatneſs of the work of 
reconciliation. A man muſt be made whole in him- 
felf, or elſe he cannot be kept out of hell. Man 
cannot be at eaſe till all that he hath ſinfully done; 
be undone ; till right judgment, which hath been 
violently forced, be renewed ; and regular life and 
converſation reſtor d. Now theſe are the materials 
of regeneration. There is in regeneration, a tranſ- 
formation of the whole inward man; ſo far forth as 
he hath apoſtatired. For he muſt be brought to 
comply with the unchangeable laws of righteouſ- 
neſs, goodneſs, and truth; and to a right uſe of his 
faculties All this muſt be done; and this muſt be 
done by mental illumination, conviction, and ſatis- 
faction; and by a man's giving conſent, that all 
theſe things be done in him, and upon him. The 
ſcripture way of dealing with man, in matters of re- 
ligion, is always by evidence of reaſon and argu- 
ment. Theſe three things muſt be: the ſenſe of 
the ſoul muſt-incline to God, muſt have a divine 
impreſſion upon it, which will carry a man toward 
God ; the reaſon of the mind mult be the ſame; and 
in reconciliation with the reaſon of things; and 
ſevere and impartial reafon govern and rule in lite. 
Keli gion, indeed, is openly contradicted by the 
licentious ptactiees of ſuch who take to themſelves 
power and priviledge to do as they liſt 4 but it is 
imiſtepreſented; 
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miſrepreſented, ſcandalized, made ridiculous and 
contemptible, by the fond imaginations, nauſeous, 
ſulſome principles of the ſuperſtitious : and I reck- 
on that what hath not reaſon in it, or for it, if held 
out for religion, is man's ſuperſtitian. Some things 
of this nature may be well meant, by thoſe who 
are weak; but it is not religion of God's making 3 
but we make ourſelves ſlaves, to be under the power 
of it. Alt is the excellency of religion, that it is 


highly reaſonable, gives an account of itſelf to man's 


mind, and ſatisfies. Truth * Rl; and diſclo- 
ſes its contrary error. 
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DIS COURSE LIX. 


The unnatural Ingratitude of the Pro- 
fane and Irreligious. 


r 


— — 


Ro M. i. 21. 
Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful. 


Have formerly ſpoken to that which is funda- 
mental to all religion and conſcience ; I have 
given you an account from our apoſtle, in the 
former verſe, of the natural knowledge of God : 
that is, that God in the moment of his creation, 
did make man capable of knowing him ; ſo as to 
know that he is ; and in ſome meaſure, to conceive 
what he is, and what are his eſſential perfe6tions, 
N 2 his 
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his, wiſdom, power, and goodneſs : upon which it 
follows, that men do grievouſly miſcarry, are very 
ſhort, do not anſwer the principles of God's creati- 
on, nor do that which is agreeable to their natures 
and make, if they do not glorify God as God, neither 
are thankful to him. i 

I will only take notice of two things in all the 


words of the chapter that follow; that is, 


4 * The uſe and improvement the apoſtle makes 
of this natural knowledge of God, which he hath 
aſſerted ; and 

II. The miſchievous -ef2s that follow upon 
mens groſs neglect of this knowledge of God, of 
whictr they are capable. 

I. The uſe and improvement of this principle, 
that God is fairly knowable by the works of his creati- 
on, if we awaken our faculties, if we call ourſelves 
to conſideration. And I think I have made it appear, 
that there is nothing more knowable than that there 
is a God : and that-there is a peculiarity in mind 
and underſtanding in man to this purpole. Now 
. this being conſidered, and here ſuppoſed, the apoſtle 
brings in a charge of a high nature : for he makes 
it an argument of conviction and ſelf-condemnati- 
on, to all thoſe that are diſſolute, impious, and pro- 
fane ; that men do not anſwer their natural know- 
ledge of God ; that they khowing him, do not live 
in regard of him, have him not in reverence, do 
not obey him, love him, fear him, ſerve him, ad- 
mire and adore him. And this will be the condem- 


mation of the whole world: and this will be the 
article, 
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article, upon which the world will be examined at 
the day of judgment; that men were made to the 
knowledge of God, and they took no notice of him, 
neither glorified him as eg, neither were thank- 
ful. 

But to follow the text. 
Firſt, Here is the fault, not to glorify God, 48 Gad, 
neither to be thankful. | 
Secondly, The conviftion, that they knowing God, did 
it not. For nothing is more certain, than that judg- 
ment ſhould be the rule of action. And the contrary, 
knowing God, and yet being inobſervant of him, ne- 
glective of duty toward him, not to ſtand affected 
toward him, is the moſt unaccountable thing in the 
world; becauſe every man either hath or might 
have knowledge, that there is a God : nothing is 
more inherent to human nature, than ſenſe of De- 
ity. I cannot therefore do you better ſervice, than 
firſt to give you an account of this failure and miſ- 
carriage : when men may be ſaid, not to glorify God, 
as God : when they do not do that on their parts, 
that holds a proportion to the manifeſtation that is 
made of God to them: which account I will pick 
out of the ſeveral verſes of this chapter, and give it 
you in five particulars. And the 
Fir/t, Is, living without God inthe world. Whos 
ſoever lives without God in the world, doth not 
glorify Gad, as God : for he performs no duty to him, 
takes no notice of him in the world, groſsly neglects 
him, making no acknowledgment of him, hath no 
ſenſe of his dependence upon God. This you have 
in the 281b verſe, they did not like to retain God in 
IN 3 their 
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their knowledge : which doth import a contrary dif- 
olition, and an averſation to God, Now this is 
apparently below man's make, and ſhort of the ca- 
pacity of human nature, and therefore to be accoun- 
ted ſottiſhneſs, ſtupidity, and i impotency, or ſinking 
below a man's ſpecies. For as I have told you, that 
which is the excellency of mind and underſtanding 
is a peculiar faculty appropriated to God : itis that 
- which is its natural virtue, its peculiar and 'propex 
employment, to make ſearch and enquiry after God, 
to be employed about him, to tender homage and 
ſervice and obſervance to him. Whoſoever there- 
fore lives without God in the world, he doth not do 
a manly act, mind and underſtanding inhim are loſt. 
—— To live without God in the world therefore, 
is not to glorify God, as God. © © 
Secondly, They glorify him not as God, that enter- 
tain baſe thoughts, and have unworthy apprehenfions 
of God ; attributing 1 that to him, ' which is much 
truer of the contrary and moſt degenerate nature; 
and which is not at all becoming the firſt and chief- 
eſt goodneſs (and ſo we underſtand God to be ;) 
thinking of him as an enemy, whereas he hates no- 
thing that he hath made. The beſt notion that 
you can have of God is, that he is ga; that he 
hateth nothing that he hath made ; and that he would 
not have any to periſh. The Pſalmiſt ſaith, he is good 
10 all, his tender mercies are over all his works, Pſal. 
cxlv. 9. And it is an eminent faying of Jeſus the 
ſon of Syrac ; the world is governed by a mild and 
a gentle ſpirit that is benign and loving to mankind, 


And were it not ſo, I do not ſee how we ſhould 
live 
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tive in the world. Tis not to glor:fy God, to think 
that God hath impoſed upon himſelf a law, or hath 
any way limited or diſabled himſelf at any time, to 
compaſſionate any compaſſionable cafe ; this is an 
unworthy thought of the firſt and chiefeſt good. 
To think that he is not moſt perfectly free in alt 
futurity of time, to do that which is juſt and and fit, 
merciful and gracious, friendly, benign and kind, 
becoming infinite goodneſs, ſuitable to the relation 
he ſtands in to his creatures, is to make him leſs 
good than earthly parents. Two things a man 
would abhor to have in his thoughts concerning 
God ; that God by power can do that that is not 
right; or that by any priviledge, his kindneſs and 
tenderneſs to his creatures, may be abated; as in 
particular, not to pardon fin to a finite, and fallible 
creature upon his repentance, and reformation. It 
is as certainly true of God, as any thing that can 
be ſaid of him; that God hath laid a foundation of 
repentance; that repentance is available, and ſhall 
certainly take place; that repentance doth alter the 
caſe, and ſhall alter the ſinner's condition. To ſay 
that of God that doth any way diſcountenance the 
application of his creatures to him, in any caſe of 
miſery and neceſlity, is not to glorify. God, as God. 
But to demonſtrate this with the greateſt clearneſs, 
this I ſuperadd, that God is known to us, by goodneſs : 
and there is no true notion of God, unleſs the full 
form, eſſence and ſubſtance of good be fully in it : 
for there is no abſolute perfection but in conjuncti- 
on with goodneſs : it is a divine work, to do good, 
and to gratify ; not to make havock, and to ſpoil : 

wherefore 
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wherefore God magnifies his mercy, and goodneſa, 
and righteouſneſs, his fair and compaſſionate and 
equal dealing, above all other his names. But thoſe 
that are of malignant, ſpiteful, envious naughty diſ- 
poſitions, they think it is the excellency of God to 


be revengeful, and to drive deſigns of ill upon his 


creatures. The Pfalmiſt hath obſerved it in P/al. l. 
21. Thou thoughteſt that I-was altogether ſuch an one as 
thyjel If. And, really, do we find men of narrow ſpi- 
rits, that are ready to malign the good of their neigh- 
bour ; you may be confident what apprehenſions 
they have of God: they have unworthy ſuppoſiti- 
ons concerning God, rendering him as an enemy 
to human nature: and it is a thouſand to one but 
in theſe mens divinity, the excellency of the Deity 
is ſovereignty to ruin a great part of his creation, to 
ſhow his power, and to do what he would. But no- 
thing is more certain, than that infinite goodneſs 
doth toward the whole creation, what is to the full 
worthy infinite goodneſs to do. Nothing more cer- 
tain than that God doth anſwer the relation he 
ſtands in to his creation. And where we ſee indul- 
gency of fathers, that can compaſſionate their chil- 
dren; that can. deny themſelves, that can undo 
themſelves, for their children; I account this kind- 
neſs in them, but a participation from God; this 
goodneſs of diſpoſition in them, is but a communi- 
cation from God, a reſemblance of his affection to 
his creatures, in ſome meaſure :. for is there any 
thing of perfection in all the world that doth not 
derive from him, who is the firft and chiefe/t good: © 
When you have done all you can, the 
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notion you can have of Deity is'goodneſs. God and 
are beſt known by one another. He that came 
from God, came to ſeek and to fave. It is therefore 
not a divine work, to make havock and ſpoil.. 
The firſt thing in religion is to have true ſuppoſcti- 
ons, in one's mind, concerning God; and if any 
man be wrong in this, he will miſtake throughout: 
if we have not right ſuppoſitions in our minds con- 
cerning God, we may dread and fear him, as an e- 
nemy, but. not love him; we ſhall withdraw from 
him, leave him, yea hats him, and feek 11 Tl 
neſs ſomewhere elſe. Butt 
Thirdly,” For men to aftume to Hliciniolies power 
and authority to aſſign a made of divme worſſup: to 
make ſome material thing, either a repreſentation 
of God to us, or echibitive of his influence, to mako 
an inſtrument in divine worſhip; without God's war- 
rant, or which is not accountable in the way of rea- 
ſon; this is nat to glory G, as G.; tor this is to 
limit him, and confine him. This you have in the 
two following verſes. v. 23. Changing the glory "of 
the uncorruptible: God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, &c. and v. 25. © Changing the truth of 
God into à lie, and wor ſhipping the treature above the 
creator : Which I chooſe rather to tranſlate; tb 
ſhipping the creature in conjunction with the creator 
for never was there ſuch a thing in the world, as 
worſhipping the creature above the creator; but 
worſhipping the creature in conjunction with the 
creator : and this fits the idolatry both of the Gen- 
tile world, and of the Jews, and is continued in the 
Romiſh church to this day, in their uſe of images. 
This 
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This hath been done preſumptuouſly in the heather 
world. And this is that which God took ſo much 
offence at in the Ferwiſh ſtate. And there is the 
ſame thing in the uſe of the Roman worſhip. In 
former times God did make ſome material things a 
ny of himſelf ; as the temple was the place 
of Shecinah or divine habitation. There ſhould be 
no Shecinah, but by divine affignation. God may 
do what he pleaſes; but for us to take upon us, is 
to change the glory of the incorruptible. God. into an i- 


mage, &c. and to turn the truth of God into a lie; 


and ſerve the creature more than the creator. This 


the Ifraelites did ; for, when they made a calf, 


which though the text calls ſo, in contempt, it was 
the reſemblance of an angel, they would have 


ſomething that ſhould make divine repreſentation, 


that ſhould be to them as Moſes was. And this is 
alſo in popiſh- church images. Can any one think 

the Jews were ſo ſtupid and ſottiſh, as to think that 
it was the God that made heaven and earth, that 
they made with their hands, or that what they made 
did make them; or that their calf brought them 
out of Egypt ? The calf was loco Myſis, non Dei, 
And it is not reaſonable to imagine the heathen 
world did otherwiſe. But the idolatry. of the world 
hath been about the medium of worſhip, not about 
the object of worſhip. The idolatry of the world 
hath been this, without God's warrant or the true 
Jictates of impartial reaſon, to confine the Deity to 
be contained in ſome material thing, or to raiſe 


ſome material thing to diſtribute. divine, influence: 
and this 1 is that that is prohibited in the ſecond com- 
| mandment, 
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mandment, the reafon of which is moral and per- 
petual, And this is plain in the text, and over and 
over again in this chapter: and this is plainly in the 
language of theſe words, not to glorify God, as God. 
Fourthly, Men do not glorify God, when they do 
degenerate inta the clean contrary nature, degene- 
rating into all ſorts of naughtineſs, living in contra- 
diction to the nature of God, and hislaws, the rules 
of righteouſneſs, and dictates of reaſon : and this 
is plainly in the 29th, 3oth, and 31ſt. Being filled 
with all unrighteouſneſs, fornication, wickedneſs, cove- 
touſneſs, maliciouſneſs ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity, whiſperers, back-biters, haters of 


Cod, deſpiteful, proud, boaſters, inventers of evil things, 


d:ſobedient to parents, without underſtanding, covenant - 
breakers, without nutural affeftion, tmplacable, unmer- 
ciful. They that are thus, put themſelves into an 
incapacity to glorify God, as God : for nothing is 
more inherent to the nature of man, nothing more 
natural to him, nothing more expected by God, 
than that man do obſerve, and govern himſelf by 
the law of his nature, and the dictates of right rea- 
fon ; according to the nature of God, according td. 
the principles of righteouſneſs, and according to the 
reaſon of things. Theſe are laws which are not 
controulable ; and whoſoever daſheth himſelf againſt 
theſe laws, or is in contradiction to them, he doth 
kindle in himſelf the fewel of Tophet burning; which 
can never be put out, unleſs there be repentance 
and reformation, For what have we to offer unto 
God ? We have nothing to give to God ; but here- 
in we glorify him, when we are 3 when we 
write 
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write after God's copy, when we endeavour to 
be that in our meaſure and proportion that God is 
in his height, excellency and fulneſs, For this is 
the ſum of religion, when we imitate that which 
we worſhip. If this be, to adore him, to think that 
all the ways of God are ways of truth, righte; 
ouſneſs, and, goodneſs ; then it is religion in us to 
bring forth the fruits of truth, righteouſneſs ang 
goodneſs. And if we are under the divine influence, 
then the fruit of the ſpirit is in us, in all goodneſs, 
and righteouſneſs, and truth, This is in ſome mea; 
ſure to exhibit God, by imitating him ; and this 
is the true explication of God's doing all for his own 
glory, when he doth, in the government of the world 
take care that righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and truth, 
have a univerſal empire: and we. do that that is for 
the glory of God, when we do that that is right, 
and good, and juſt, and fit, and are ſubordinate in 
our ſphere to the acts of God in the government of 
the world. It is too narrow and childiſh a conceit, 
to think that God doth all for hig own glory, as we 
do for ourſelves, - But God takes care that in the 
whole creation, truth and righteouſneſs, and juſtice 
and equity take place: and this is the genuine ex- 
plication of God's doing all for himſelf : not that it 
s poſlible for God to receive any thing, either from 
man or angel. So this is to. glorify God, to re- 
ſemble him, and to be that in our proportion, which 
be is in fulneſs, We glorify God, therefore, in the 
fulleſt. and higheſt meaſure, when we do ſo adore 
the divine perfections, and are ſo taken with them, 


Gat we affect an imitatipn of them, and a. particle 
pation, 
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pation, according to our capacity; and when this 
is final and ultimate in us. Therefore they do not 
ghriſ him as God, who do not ſet themſelves in a 
way of ſubordination to God, to act for his glory 
and, in their places and ſpheres of action, do not 
ſerve theſe glorious ends of goodneſs, righteouſneſs 
and truth. None diſhonour God more than thoſe, 
who by degeneracy paſs into a nature contrary to his; 
that do ſuch actions, that God doth ſet himſelf to 
diſcountenance in the world. Let us therefore rec- 
tify our apprehenſions in this great truth, of God's 
doing all for himſelf : that is, God doth take care 
that thoſe things that are according to his nature, 
and according to his mind and will, may be done 
m the world : and whoſoever do not endeavour to 
have their nature reconciled to theſe laws, theſe 
men do not glorify God as God. No fort of ſacri- 
fice is acceptable to God, where naughtineſs is in the 
heart, and wickedneſs in the life, and practice : the 
prayer of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord, 

Fifthly, and laſilyj, Which I take from the next 
words, being unthankful ; to be devoid of ſenſe of 
God's goodneſs and kindneſs, in the many fruits of 
his love and faithfulneſs to us, this is not to glorify 
Cad. And truly had I ſaid nothing, now I ſhould 
have ſaid enough. What have we that we have 
not received ? Can we ſacrifice to God of any thing 
that is our own ? But this is our own, to be 
thankful. To have worthy thoughts of God, and 
to be well affected toward him, is the ſum of our 
devotion : and I look upon this to be an explicati- 
on of the firſt part of the verſe. For he that is truly 
thankful 
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thankful to God, will certainly glorify him as God : 
for ſince we are ſo much beholden to him; ſince 
we owe ſo much to divine goodneſs and kindneſs, 
and are ſo unable to make a recompence ; there is 
all the reaſon in the world, we ſhould be ſenſible, 
and make due acknowledgments. And indeedthank- 
fulneſs and obedience are our trueſt ſacrifices. And 
theſe are acceptable to God, and available on our 
behalf, Pſal. I. 2.3. Whoſo offereth praiſe glorifies me 
otherwiſe oblations are inſignificant. Therefore ſee 
1ja. Ixvi. 3, 4+ There things of divine inſtitution, 
and choice things, are repreſented as things moſt 
infamous and abominable. How comes this to paſs ? 
Becauſe they have choſen their own ways, and their 
ſouls delight in their own abominations. —$0 that it is 
thankfulneſs and obedience, that are things of a na- 
ture that cannot be corrupted ; ſacrifice and things 
external, may be vitiated and corrupted ; they may 
be in an ill conjunction; and they will be looked 
upon as bribes to ſatisfy God for immorality. 
That God who is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity, cannot be pleaſed with any thing that may 
pretend by way of recompence, for any impure, fil- 
thy, immoral acts. So 1/a. i. 11, 12, 13. &c. theſe 
things were inſtituted by God, and. required under 
great penalties. What work doth this prophet make 
to cry down all religion among them ? if he lived 
in our days, he would cry down. a great deal of for- 
mality ; yea things really good, if in conjunction 
with immorality. If men be immoral, in any 
way whatſoever ; if they conſent to any iniquity 3 
if they allow themſelves in any evil practice; if they 
admit 
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admit any ſuch thing it doth ſpoil all their religion, 


e may conclude concerning all our devo- 
tions, and all thoſe things that are but the miniſtries 
and inſtruments of piety, (which are good in their 
right uſe 3) if they are performed to be gloried in; 
to be boaſted of ; it is but as magnifying the name uf 
God, and not departing from iniquity *: if there be any 
act of unrighteouſneſs ; it doth not only blemiſh, 
but mar and ſpoil all. And is it not plainly ſaid; 
the ſacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord? 
Prov. xv. 8. as alſo Micah vi. 6, 7, 8. Whereſore; 
thankfulneſs and obedience, that is the true ſacrifice, 
that is what is worthy of the creature to the creator; 
and that which God will certainly accept, But it 
is moſt certainz that the zeal of any inſtitution; 
though it be divine inſtitution; is to God unaccept- 
able, if in conjunction with immorality. | 

Thankſgiving is an eminent piece of that worſhip 
we call imploration, or 2xvecation of God. e 

Three things are proper prayer- matter, (and if 
men conhne themſelves to theſe; keep to proper 
prayer - matter, and avoid unneceſſary repetitions; 
none can be too long: but if men take liberty in 
prayer, to declare, and to tell God ſtories; then I 
do not know when, or where it will end : ) 

1/, Confeſſion of fin; with defire of pardon. And 
as for that; if men live chriſtian lives, they will 
not have the ſame fins to confeſs the ſecond time : 
for chriſtian religion is not to fin and pray, and pray 
| and fin; + You may indeed acknowledge you have 
done it before; but to confeſs it; as practiſed again 

and 
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and again ; this doth Leclare that par are not religi- 
ny but profane. 

 24ly, Aoknowlidement bf the per faftions of the di- 
vine being; of his ſuperiority, and of our dependence 
upon O: witha ſenſe of our inſuffictency and weat- 


Teſs, and defire of divine grace, influence, and afſiſtance. 


This is always to be in prayer; and this is a great 
matter of prayer: becauſe tho we are in a grow:ng 
condition; yet we may ſay, in this ſtate, that we 
have not attained. Therefore to come to God in 
ſenſe of our inſufficiency, and of the neceſſity of 
God's influencing and co-operating” grace 3 this is 
work for us every day. | 

Za, Reſentments of God's 1 — FT faithfulneſs 
to us, and thankful apprehenſions and "expreſſions of 
this. And whatſoever is not comprehended in, or 
referred to in theſe, is heterogenial to prayer, is ex- 
orbitant, and is not prayer. By the two former, 
we daily fetch from God; we obtain pardon of fin 
through Chriſt, we obtain guidance, aid, and aſſiſ- 
tance. By the laſt, (which is our reſentment 
and thankfulneſs) by this only we bring to God; 
and this is our only return. 

A grateful ſenſe, grateful reſentments and appre- 
henſions of the various effects of the divine provi- 
dence over us, for averting of evils from us, and 
conferring of good upon us, as they expreſs our in- 
genuity of ſpirit towards God ; ſo they are the beſt 


things we have in our hands to bring to God, the 


beſt returns to God. Galen, the famous phy- 
ſician, having occaſion to obſerve the curioſity that 


is in the make of man's body, doth make a hymn 
to 


to God. This (ſays he) is the trueſt worſhip of 
xs. God the creator; and this is far more accept- 


cc able, and better in itſelf, than if I were able to 


« bring a thouſand ſacrifices, or ſhould offer the 
“ choiceſt incenſe and perfumes ;_ if I myſelf be 
« ſenſible, acknowledge, and upon occaſion exhi- 
bite and repreſent the power of the creator, the 
« wiſdom of the creator, and his goodneſs ; his potu- 
&« er and wi/dom, for that he hath contrived, in 
« mode and figure, ſo many fitneſſes; and his geod- 
« x25, in that he hath ſo fully communicated him- 
« ſelf, for what are creatures, but divine commu- 
& nications ? And this do I underſtand to be the 
« beſt worſhip of God, and tranſcendent of that ſa- 
« 'crifice which may conſiſt of hecatombs of beaſts; 
ce and of the pureftincenſe.” -. . 

This one thing we have, and we have but this 
ene thing, which we may call our own ; I mean the 
conſent of our minds; and that muſt be ours, or elſe 
it is not our conſent ; it is not what it is, unleſs it be 
our own. - God hath made us to have one thing 
that we may call our own; and yet we muſt ac- 
knowledge it is the grace of God with us, that it is 
our own, by divine concurrence. Now, that we 
may be thankful, let us by our own voluntary act, 
addict and determine ourſelves to God, and make 
him ours. Let us afford him the conſent of our 
minds, that is, make him our delight and choice, 
take pleaſure, content and ſatisfaction in him. This 
is the fulleſt and higheſt way of thankfulneſs to God 
that we are capable of ; out of ſenſe of his excel- 
lency and goodneſs, to reckon all our happineſs to 

V 1, III. O conſiſt 
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conſiſt in our enjoyment of him, in our being arid 
living in communion arid acquaintance with him. 
So that we have wherewithal to facrifice to God; 
we have the conſent of our minds. We have this 
from God, to be our own a. We may make him 
our choice; breath after intereſt in him, and com- 
munion with him. This is the beſt expteſſion of 
thankfulneſs ; and this is the chriſtianꝰs free-will of- 
fering. — I have made explication of un- 
thankfulneſs. We owe thankfulneſs to God, be- 
cauſe we live by His inflitence. It is moſt natural 
to make er ce bas ns thankful 
returns to God. 

Fhus have I given you an bee this great 
fuilure, and grand miſcarriage, they glorified not God 
as God, neither were thankful. Now J proceed to 
the-/econd thing J 6bſerved at firſt; the argument of 
conviction. Their accuſation is, that they did not 
glorify God as God; and were unthankful. The 
argument of eotividtion, and the aggravation of the 
fault, is, becauſe God made them capable of know- 
ing that God is, and that willingly and knowingly 
they were thus wanting, and fo did tranſgreſs. That 
perſon is altogether inexcuſablez and ſelf- eondemn- 
ed, who knowing that he hath - a creator that is 
of infinite power, goodneſs and wiſdom; and hav- 
ing ſenſe and knowledge that there is a God, (as 
God hath made man to have) doth not adore him, 
fulfil his will, is not obſervant of him, not affected 
toward him, doth not rejoice, and delight in him. 
Bo that irreligion is the moſt unnatural thing in the 
world, Man knowing that he hath a creator, of 

| infinite 
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nd infinite wiſdom, power, and. goodneſs ; he doth not 
m. regard him, obey him, love him, chooſe him and 
I; delight in him: and this is chat that aggravates it, 
his upon a four-fold account. 
nt Firft, Truth is a ſeminal. Auel with which 
n- the mind of man being impregnatedꝭ ought to bring 
of forth ; and in this cafe there-ſhould be neither bar- 
of- renneſs nor abortions t for rational nature is as ſuf- 
n- ficient and proportionable to its effects, as any vi- 
e- tal principle beſides, in the world. We ſhould cry 
ral out a prodigy and a monſter, if natural principles 
ful ſhould not produce their effects. I teſtify, that 
| when God made a rational creature, he made à 
at creature more: ptoportionable to the effects of rea- 
od ſon, and fo to religion, than when he made any na- 
to tural principle in the world: and if a man do not 
of walk up to the principle of reaſon, he is a monſter. 
of If hurting a woman. with child, ſo as miſchief fol- 
he loweth,: be ſo puniſhable, Exod. xxi. 23. what is 
he this caſe of deſtroying, the ſee of God, in mens 
” minds ; for ſo it is called, L fobn ui. 9. Seed is AC- 
ly counged loſt, when. being ſown in the ground it ne- 
at ver comes up ; ſo are notions of things in minds, 
in reſpect of their acts and virtues. Truth receiy- 


| ed into the mind by knowledge, is to the ſoul, as 
leaven put into the meal, which preſently leayens 


48 the whole lump. It is as natural that will ſhould 
” follow as that underſtanding ſhould go firſt. Truth 
d in the underſtanding without practice, is God's ta» 
n. lent wrapped up in a napkin, We firſt receive 
e from God by mental illumination; then judgment 
of paſſes into victory, Mat. xii. 20, God enlightens the 
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world by the ſun, in reference to actions of ſeveral 
creatures: he doth illuminate'the intellectual world 
of ſpirits, viz. angels and ſouls, by the influence and 
communication of himſelf, not to Jeſs purpoſe ſure, 
than in order to act. Every one, ſo far as he knows 
or may know; hath a talent committed to his truſt ; 
God doth expect ufe and improvement. No fuch 


argument of conviction, as for men not to be that they | 


know they ought to be; or not to do that, they know 
they ſhould; Whereſoever God, who is the father 
of light and Got of truth, ſends his rays and beams 
into the ſouls of men; there he expects the mind 
ſhould be purified as' well as enlightened : and in 
caſe of failure, he will ey b the impe- 


diment. 
Secbnalh, Thi ftiprifaiing and: concrouling of 


ttuth, is an action of the higheſt injury and offence 


to God, that a man can commit; beyond what we 
can eaſily imagine. For whoſoever hath received 
any thing from God by mental illamination, if he 
doth not purſue it to the reſinement of his ſpirit, he 
doth counterworkt God. He who ftifles or goes a- 


taint his knowledge, any notion of his mind, doth 


in effect give a check to God's working in him, and 
diſchargeth God from all further action. For it is 
declared, that God works in us, 7% wwill and th dey 
Eph. . 4. Now for us, thus to do, is to reject 
him, where we moſt find him and feel him; and 
to ſtrike at the very image of God within ourſelves, 


And in this caſe, it is wiſdom's complaint, Prov. i. 


24, 30. T have ſtretched out my hands, I have invit- 
gd you, I have called upon you ; and you would none 
of 
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F my counſel. This is that that will ſink men into 
ruin at the great day, that God on his part was not 
wanting, but men were wilful. This is condem; 
nation, that we know better, than either we are or 
do. Now what would not this naughty diſpoſition 
of.heart againſt God carry men out, ta, if they had 
any power and opportunity againſt God ? He that 
hath ſpite againſt that of God that is within him, 
would not he riſe up againſt. God himſelf, if he had 
power and opportunity ? Far, doth it not declare a 
diſplacency and antipathy againſt God, for man to 
run from that in himſelf, which immediately comes 
from God, bears his image, hath his ſtamp upon iz. 
Where the truth of God is inwardly diſguſted, ar 
diſreliſhed, ſo as not to be concocted and turned in- 
to ſpiritual nouriſhment, is not there an exaſperated 
and implacable ſpirit againſt God himſelf ? 
Thirdly, Truth is connatural to a man's ſoul ; the 
light is not more connatural to our bodily eyes - 
Truth is as natural to man's foul, as light to the 
ſun, And truth in conjunction with a man's mind 
doth become the temper of a man's mind, and e- 
ſtabliſheth a complexion, a conſtitution; and there- 
fore ought to be kindly uſed, What health and 
ſtrength are to the body, that truth is to the ſoul, to 
the mind and underſtanding ; the former makes 
men ſtrong and vigorous, bodily active; the latter 
clears the fight, and cures all the infirmities of the 
mind. What obſtructions are in the body, which 
are miſchievous to operations of nature; that vio- 
lent detentions of notices and principles of action, 
or contradictions. to the reaſon of the mind, arg in 
91 the 
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the intellectual life. If what we eat and drink be 
not firſt fubdued by the power of nature, and then 
conveyed to the ſeveral parts of the body for their 
ſuſtenance and nouriſhment, it becomes matter of 
diſeaſe and ſickneſs. Knowledge is the food of the 
ſoul, the mind's ſuſtenance and nutriment; and 
therefore is not ultimately to reſt in knowledge, in 
underſtanding, but in will and affections; ſhould 
become goodneſs; that that is knowledge in the 
mind 2nd underſtanding, ſhould in converſation and 
actions of life produce obedience. For we begin 
by knowledge, and end in practice: and indeed 
truth, and that that follows upon truth, is the ſelf- 
lame thing materially, only called by ſeveral dena- 
minations in reſpe& to different habitudes and di- 
ſtinct functions and purpoſes ; as the ſea which is 
one and the ſame, is one where called the Mediter- 
rantan, in another place the German ocean, and the 
like. Truth is knowledge in reſpect of the under- 
ſtanding, goodneſs in a man's heart, c. The un- 
derſtanding 1 is not finally enlightened for itſelf; but 
is as the eyes which receive light for the uſe and 
ſervice, guidance, and direction of the body. Again 
the ſtomach in the body natural receives all, but it 
retains not upon its on account; it receives to 
prepare, and then to diffuſe prepared matter to the 
other parts of the body. Juſt ſo the underſtanding 
receives things, and diſcuſſes them; but then they 
are to have their influence upon life and practice, 
in intellectual nature. Firſt, the underſtanding ſa- 
tisfies/itfelf in the reaſon of things, then the will 


* conſent, and the notion forthwith becomes 
matter 
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matter of action, life, and practice. The underfland- 
ing in the perfection of knowledge, and the 10 not 
in a diſpoſition of goodneſs, makes no harmony, 
but are yaſtly difproportionable, The underſtand- 
ing, as it comes into the world, the philoſophers 
tell us, is as raſa tabula, or a white ſheet of paper, 
whereon nothing is writ ; but when it dath receive 
notions of truth, it is then beavtified with ornaments 
beyond the beauty of Solomon in all his glory ; or, as 
our Saviour faith, the tranſcendent comelineſs of 
the lilly; ſuch is the underſtanding when it is illu- 
minated: truth, it is glory, light and beauty to the 
foul ; it makes the face of the ſoul to ſhine and to 
appear fair and beautiful. It is the ſoul's compani- 
on, with which ſne doth aſſociate herſelf with great 
complacency and delight, But on the contrary, as 
one ſhut up in a dungeon of darkneſs and naſtineſs, 
ſo is one who is in a ſtate of ignorance, or hath his 
mind depraved by vice. orance and vice ſtupi - 
fy and deaden the mind ere are four miſchiefs 
from darkneſs. Fir/?, It hinders motion: no man 
knows where to put his foat next, when in the dark, 
Secondly, It puts men in danger of falls, and knocks. 
Thirdly, It ſpoils any man's modeſty : no man bluſh- 
eth in the dark. Faurthly, It makes men laviſh and 
fearful, But light hath all contrary advantages; 
it direfts a man in his way; it gives a man ſecurity, 


for it diſcovers any thing that is dangerous ; it 


maintains the mind's modęſiy and ingenuity : and 
then they go on confidently that know the way, they 
know the ground they ſtand upon, Now light is 


not more natural to our bodily eyes, than truth is 
to 
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to our fouls. There is nothing doth make any 
thing in this material world ſo deformed, as ignor- 
ance and vice do deprave and diſhonour the intel- 
lectual nature. By this men from men do differ, 
as God doth differ from the devil. For he that is 
ſottiſhly ignorant, or depraved by vice, is an apoſ- 
tate, ſinks below himſelf, hath deformed himſelf, 
and is become truly diabolical. _ 

- Fourthly, As it is the moſt unſafe, ſo it is the 
man uneaſy condition, to any perſon to know, and 
not to do; to know, and not to be; to have judg- 
ment of right, and conſcience of iniquity. I fear 
no worſe hell in the world to come. And were I 
to tell men what is hell, on this fide hell, L ſhould 
after that manner deſcribe it. A man hath not a 
ſovereignty; over his judgment ; but he muſt judge 
and believe where he ſees cauſe and reaſon. If 1 
can ſhew a, man @ reaſon, and an argument, will 
convince his judgment again/t his will, a refractory will, 
exorbitant luſts, and ſtrong paſſions and affections, 
are unruly things under the ſingle command of 
judgment: men were as good to be expoſed to the 
fury of wild horſes. Elihu in the book of Job ex- 
preſſes to the life this notion, how the notions of a 
man's mind do command and over rule him, ele- 
vate and tranſport, Fob xxxii. 18. 1 am full of mat- 
ter (ſaith he) the ſpirit within me conſtraineth me. 
Behold my belly is as wing which hath no vent, it is 


ready to burſt like new bottles. I will ſpeak that I may 


be refreſbed, Iwill open my lips and anſwer. Were it 
in a man's power, to believe as he would, he would 
be too hard for the greateſt puniſhment that God 


can 
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can lay upon him : but it is not within a man's 
power to believe as he will. Men may by horrid 
practices, provoke God to leave them, and give 
them up to a reprobate ſenſe, and to their own 
hearts luſts : but till men come to that, they are 
grektly unquiet, and uneaſy. They that are ſinners, 
we know not their inward perplexities : we little 
think, how little true ſelf-enjoyment they have. The 


hollow earth incloſing wind or air without vent, is 


as eaſily kept from the motion of trepidation or 
earthquakes, as the guilty confcience from anxiety 
and confuſion, It is as eafy for a man to carry 
fire in his boſom, and not to be burnt, as to offer 
violence to truth within one's ſelf, and not to be in 
a ſtate of ſelf-condemnation, _ 

And this for the account of the argument of con- 
viction. I ſhall proceed in the next, to ſhew how 
it comes to paſs that ſuch a thing that is ſo horrid 
and unnatural, is found in the common-wealth of 
mankind, when as there is nothing of this deformi- 
ty in all inferior natures, | 
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DISCOURSE LX. 


The unnatural Ingratitude of the Pro- 


fane and Irreligious, 
| "Rox 21. * , od 
Becauſe that when they knew God, they glorified bun 
not as Cad, neither were thankful. 


1 Have given you an explication of this form of 
1 words, and have made ſome explication of this 

thankfulneſs ; which is a duty ta God, wherein 
we expreſs ourſelves moſt naturally. For our tru- 
eſt notion of God is, that he is the firff and chiefe/t 
good : and becauſe we are by his communication, 
and live by his influence, therefore it is moſt natu- 
ral for man to make returns. Now here is the ag- 
gravation, if men do nat glorify God, they do it know- 
ingly ; man knowing that he hath a creator of in- 
finite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs ; he doth not 
regard him, obey him, love him, chooſe him, delight 
in him; and this I have made appear in theſe par- 
ticulars. Fir/t, Becauſe truth is a ſeminal principle; 
rational natures are far more ſufficient for things of 


reaſon, than inferior natures to their effects. Second- 


ly, Becauſe the impriſoning of truth is an action of 
the higheſt offence to God, that a man can poſh- 
bly commit. Thirdly, Truth is connatural to a man's 
ſoul ; fo. that truth being in conjunction with a 


man > 


1 
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man's mind, eſtabliſheth a conſtitution there. And 
Fourthly, As it is the moſt unſafe, ſo it is the moſt 
uneaſy to any perſon whatſoever ; to know and not 
to be; ta know and not to do. But for this I re- 
ſer you to what I have ſaid more at large: | 

The next thing I promiſed, is to make enquiry, 
ſince ſuch a thing is ſo deformed and ugly, ſo hor- 
rid and monſtrous, ſo unnatural and violent : how 
comes it ta paſs, that ſuch a thing is found in the 
common-wealth of mankind, who is made and con- 
ſtituted by God the governour of this world ? 
whereas there is nothing of this deformity in all in- 
ferior natures : but all inferior nature keeps its or- 
der. To give an account of this in four particulars. 

Firſt, The leaſt that is to be ſaid in the caſe is 
this, a great part of men live in a hurry, and are 
ſeldom at leiſure to conſider or attend. Tis a com- 


mon ſaying, haſte makes waſte : many would do bet- 
ter, if they did but tay and adviſe 3 but in haſte 


they do what is next, There are avocations, diſ- 
tractions, and other employments, that make men 
of no ability as to the judgment or diſcerning of truth: 
for *tis a true maxim, a man's parts and wit is where 
'tis uſed and employed. A neglected faculty may ſhri- 
vel up to nothing: but, to be nobly and generouſly 
employed, and to uſe the faculties of God's creati- 
on in us, according to the intention for which they 
were given; this is both conſervative to our nature, 
and agreeable to truth. We give too little attend- 
ance to truth, entertain it too ſlightly, to have it at 
command, We live in a fleſhly and worldly ſpirit, 
and at the world's call ; hurried on'by every luſt ; 

being 
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being diſtempered and diſaffected within, diſturbed 
and interrupted from without, We are not at lei- 
ſure to attend upan truth, to receive it, to obey it, 
en drudge in the world, debafe their fa- 
Culties, make their intellectual faculties very Gibe- 
onites ; employ them about baſe, mean, and world- 
ly employments ; they are not in a diſpoſition to 
receive and entertain truth. Men have abuſed them- 
ſelves; brought themſelves by unnatural practice 
into an unnatural ftate ; ſo they diſguſt and 'diſreliſk 
truth. Men give themſelves up to worldly drudge- 
ry, the mean avocations and diſtractions of the 
world; ſo they are never at leiſure to mind theſe 
things. And no man is valuable, ſufficient, or com- 
petent to give a judgment, to make a report, where- 
in he is not exetcifed, wherein he is not greatly 
conſiderative. Man, unleſs he fometimes take 
himſelf out of the world by ſelf-reflexion and retire- 
ment, he will be little bimſel Hin the world, and in 
danger of loſing himſelf. He will have very poor 
enjoyment of himſelf, and little uſe of his powers 
and faculties, eſpecially as to ſpiritual acts, where: 
in he is melt concerned, and moft perfetted. —— This 
is our temptation, and hereby we come to be deceiv- 
ed; becauſe things ſeverally conſidered, are within 
the compaſs of lawful employment ; therefore we 
little doubt or fear : whereas altogether they rob us 
of ourſelves, and ſnatch us from what is main and 
Principal. We are apt to be troubled about many 
things, while we omit the one thing neceſſary. Men 
of any ſort of religion think it neceſſary to obſerve 


he difference of good and evil; and therefore wil 
W 
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will hot be employed in that which is not hanzſt to 
be done. But there is ſomething further: let men 
conſider, that the things ſeverally may be matters 
of lawful employment, yet too many of them croud- 
ed together may ſnatch a man away from himſelf 
and the ſervice of God, and keep him from attends 
ing upon God; by which he may be happy. There- 
fore we ſhould not tao much charge ourſelves, or be 
over buſy in the world. Therefore the Lord's day is 
of very great uſe and advantage to us z it does us 
this courteſy, to ſtave company and buſineſs off, 
that ſo we may be at leiſure to think of God, and 
to perform acts of worſhip and devotion toward him, 
If we have good minds, our ſafety for eternity is of 
ſuch conſequence and importance, that we ſhould 
think it highly neceſſary, that there ſhould be an 
interpoſure of calm and quiet. It is very unſafe for 
eternity, to go out of the world in a hurry and con- 
fuſion. . Be not always in buſineſs, and too much 
in company, but ſometimes retired; to look inward 
and to think of God. This is the fir account 1 
give you, how it comes to paſs that men do not 
purſue their knowledge to practice. 

- Secondly, Men are apt, in the ſirſt place to ſave 
themſelves harmleſs in this hurtful. and dangerous 
world. It was St. Peter's advice, maſter favour thy- 
ſelf, Mat. xvi. 24. Be it far from thee, Lord ; this 
Hall not be unto thee; who might have undone him- 
ſelf, and all the world beſides, if his counſel had 
been followed A very great man of our nation * 
hath affirmed, that i it is dangerous to follow hiſtory 


* Sir . Raleigh. 


too 
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| too'dloſe at the heels ; and it is fo in the caſe, he 


that follows truth cloſe at the heels, may chance to 
have his teeth ſtruck out. As the world may go; 


to hold forth truth impartially, and ſeverely. to keep 


ta the practice ot it, may prove the difficulteſt and 
coſtlieſt ſervice. Truth may carry us into conteſts 
where other mens principles claſh and interfere with 
ours, For truth allows not baſe compliance with 
fancy, luſt, will, humour; but requires us to keep 
in the way, and to walk in it, with all ſimplicity. 
integrity, fincerity, plainneſs, and open-heartedneſs, 


We muſt neither deſert nor betray truth, to expe- 


dite ourſelves out of difficulties,” or to open to our- 
ſelves a way to eſcape. But a man muſt walk in 
his integrity through the world; and muſt maintain 
his truth and uprightneſs as Joh did his righteouſnes, 
ſo that by-ſtanders may rectify themſelves by com- 
paring themſelves with him; and (© find out, how 
much they have departed from rectitude. Plutarch 
diſtinguiſheth between a fend and a flatterer. The 
<« former ſtands as ſteady as an oak and he doth not 
ec at all yield to humour, will or fancy; ſo that the 
cc other, when he returns from his exorbitancy, by 
„% comparing; himſelf, and finding where he left 
© him, may know how far he hath departed from 
C his integrity. Whereas, the flatterer accommo- 


c dates himſelf to humour and fancy ; applauds 


« all deeds and ſayings; will do every thing to 
& gratify; and will admire whatever is ſaid ; but 
te a true friend hath truth for a rule to his life and 
<« ſpirit.” But as the world goes, a man of impar- 
tial truth and uprightneſs ſhall be laid afide, as not 

converſible, 
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converſible, but as moroſe and cynical. But 
here I ſuperadd, for explication, that all that I have 
ſaid of adbering to truth, is to be underſtood of the 
undoubted principles of piety, ſobriety and 7 er F 
ſaving in theſe caſes ; to pleaſe every body, to 
e the beſt of any body, to give every one ſatis- 
faction, to go as far as you can with men; to live 
in an univerſal reconciliation, if it be poſſible, with 
the whole creation of God'; this is evangelical and 
divine, This is not to be limited; but with conſci- 
ence to the great rights of ſobriety, temperance and 
juſtice, For all civility, affability, and courteſy, all 
expreſſions of modeſty; all effects of love and uni- 
verſal good-will; are evangelical and highly divine 
Rom, xii. 10, 13, 17. 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
Thirdly, Men gratify their ſenſes; ſtecp — 
in worldly delights and pleaſures; Senſuality makes 


the palate of the foul ſo dull and groſs, that it can- 


not perceive that which is ſincere and true, and ju- 
dicious. That that is ſincere and true wiſdom is 
not in the way of HApicuriſin, but in the way of 6 
briety, righteouſneſs and temperance. For, knowledge 
(which is an intellectual dainty) will not be reliſh- 
ed; till the foul be purified by abſtinence, by mor- 
tifcation; by abſtraction from groſs matter, and «+ 
ſeparation from ſenſe; 1 Tm. v. 6. Fam: v. 5. 2 
Pet. ii. 13. 2 Tim. iii. 4. Tit. iii. 3. Heb; xi. 25. 
Theſe places repreſent the ſtate, when men become 
brutiſh and ſottiſh, and fail in the ſpecies of intel= 
ligent agents; go dowtiward ; grow leſs, by ſteep- 
ing themſelves in worldly, brutiſh and carnal! plea- 
hires The ſenſuakift is no capable recipient, nor 
meet 
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meet diſcerner of divine and ſpiritual truth. 
Fiourthiy, By long abuſe of themſelves, men come 
into a temper that is wholly unnatural to truth. He 
that doth evil, hates the light; comes not to it, leſt 
his deeds be reproved. Lis a ſad repreſentation 
in {ſaiah, Iſa. vi. 9, 10. Go and tell this people, bear 
ye indeed, bus underftand nat, andifte ye indeed but per- 
ceive nat. Mate the heart of this people fut, and mak: 
their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſi they ſee with 
their eyes, and hear. with their | ears; and underſtand 
with their heart, and convert and be healed. All deſ- 
perate caſes refer to this: you have it ſix times re- 
fered to in the new teſtament, Mat. xiii. 14. Mari 
iv. 12. Lute vi. 10. Fobn xii. 40. Ads xxviii. 26, 
and St. Paul refers to it in Rom. xi. 8. This is moſt 
_ certain, univerſally ; we have ourſelves, as we uſe our- 
ſelves, He that doth accuſtom-. himſelf to divine 
meditation and contemplation, and to thoughts of 
God, raiſes his ſoul, and doth daily more and more 
ennoble his faculties, but he that lives wickedly, that 
wholly lives downward, the longer he lives, the 
more limited and confined his ſoul will be. Every 
man is, for his intellectuals, and for his principles, 
according as he doth accuſtom - himſelf, accord- 
ing as he is in uſe. Sui cuigue mores fingum 
| This is moſt true of internal endowments 
as well as of other things. No man knows what 
he may be brought unto, by ill uſe, cuſtom and 
practice. Innocence is a ſafe · guard, and gives pro- 
tection. The firſt baſe act is againſt the hair, is 3 
force to a man's ſelf : and, as Sau! forced himſelf to 
offer ſacrifice ; ſo the ſinner, een 
; be 
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de doth it, at firſt, with diſſatisfaction, he apprehends 


he doth himſelf wrong. A man that hath been 
brought up virtuoully, ingenuouſly, and hath main- 
tain'd the tenderneſs, of his ſoul, and his innocency ; 


H 181 i 4 Toi 
he will ſtick. at a baſe propoſal, and abhor it. Had 
many men imagined, when they began, how far 
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they ſhould have gone on, where ſin would have 
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carried them; they would have. conſidered better 
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of it... Innocence is a great protection. ; but the 


$ like, a torrent of water; which 


our nature, till a man hath proſtituted it: but when 

one a baſe act, he hath loſt that 
e ee eee 
that. no man at; che firſt is the worſt, that no man 


ao 


% » 


95 brings hic to it, by hayocking conſcience, 
N confoundipe, hip. pringiples, and putting away all 
the modeſiy and ingenuity of his nature. In this 
nne oe 
higheſt, degeneracy incident to human nature. But 
if this he any man's caſe, this muſt be the recovery; 
the te muſt be a reſtoration by regeneration, that the 
faculties of the ſoul may be reſtored to their proper 
operations and functions: and ſo by continuance in 
ſome good exerciſe, they may hope by repentance 
to be brought back again to ſome diſcerning of good 
and evil. For repentance is for recovery; and this 
is the only way. We do not know the length of 
God's patience ; be hath forgiven great ſinners : 

I EE: they 
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they therefore that have thus abuſed themſelves, and 
have wrought out the modeſty of their natures, by 
violent uſe, ill cuſtom and practice; and wrought 


themſelves into an unnatural fate ; by erlteting up- 
on, atid continuance in ſome good exerciſe, let them 
hope by repentance to be brought back again to 


Tome diſcerning of good and evil: and this is the 


Fort. Ts 


only way for their recove 

Thus have Tſhewtd you | boy On to paſs, that 
men do live ſo unanſwerably to their knowledge, do 
that that is ſo unnatural, as not to comply in mat- 
fers of knowledge, than which a man cannot do ah 
aktion of greater force againſt himſelf, and his na. 
tural principles. I now come to make four inft- 
tes upon the whole, 

In the ff place, then we ſee the dure "of this 
PL; and by It, We may eaſil y foreſel the ſtate of 
men in the othet tu. For let men but anſwet me 
in theſe three points. Tig, Can they look Gol in 
the face keteiftet with any comfott; who Here liked 
not to retain the knowledge of God in their minds? 
Let à man uſe but his reaſon. Can hie with ex⸗ 
pectation deſire to'look God in the fucb, in the other 
world, who in this ſtate, the ſtate of probation, doth 
not at all affect to retain God in his mind ? Send. 
h, Can they look for any reward from him, in the 
future tate, who do not at all ſet themſelves to glo- 


N . 


rify him as God in this, neither are thankful ? 


Can any expect wages, who have done no work ? 
They cannot expect that God ſhould bring them 


to honour hereafter, that have not ſet themſelves to 


e here: Thirdly, Will not the iſſue of 
holding 
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holding truth in unrighteouſneſs, of contradicting 
the reaſon of our minds, of forcing our own judg- 
ments, of making havock of conſcience ; will not 
the iſſue of this be confuſion and aſtoniſhment ? 
What can a man look for, when he is not true to 
himſelf ; when he hath every thing within himſelf 
rifing up againſt him, his conſcience condemning 
him? This cannot but end in confuſion and aſto- 
niſhment. - For things hold a proportion one to a- 
nother ; force in one way, brings on force in ano- 
ther way. Conſequents anſwer forgoing principles, 
So that the buſineſs of the day of judgment may, 
without the ſpirit of prophecy, be fairly foreſeen 3 
may be here accounted for, by the things of this 
ſtate. Men will be then left to receive and be fil- 
led with the fruit of their own. ways; and men can» 
not think that things will finally prove otherwiſe, if 
they have at any time in their lives, taken to them- 
ſelves liberty to think with reaſon. But if men will 
preſume, and content themſglves with bare imagi- 
nation, and be regardleſs and ' diſorderly, and do 
not conſider conſequents by their antecedents ; men 
may flatter themſelves and go on in a way of ftu- 
pidity, But ifever a man be rational in his religi- 
on; if he be ſerious, and conſider, and uſe reaſon 
at all, worthy his make, he will foreſee in an evil 
dns of ig jad in u wicked zntnaughty courſe 
of life, he will foreſee future miſery. Men may in- 
deed carelefly non - attend, or groſly negle& them» 
ſelves, or divert themſelves to think of other things, 
but for any rational hopes or expectations, they can 
I a4 thing, ab- 

2 ſurdities, 
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ſurdities, inconſiſtencies, contradiẽtions, and impoſ- 
ſibilities. In this caſe, every one hath within him- 
Telf, what will foretell, and what will fore warn; 
What doth eaſily reprove and condemn him. He 
carries arguments in his breaſt, contrary to his ſup- 
poſitions. ' No buſbandman can expect a crop in 
barveſt, but according as he ſows his ſeed. No man 
that is in a ſpirit oppoſite to God, goodneſs, holi- 
neſs, and truth, that lives in a ſtate of inconſiſtency 
to religion, can expect to be happy in any enjoy- 
ment of God in a future ſtate, unleſs he can believe 
impoſſibilities and abſurdities. Let us at leaſt ſome 
time of our life be ſrrious, and in good earneſt. Let 
us apart and out of the world, ask ourſelves but this 
ſingle queſtion (when the guiſe of the world doth 
not dazzle our eyes,) will this end well? will this 
courſe of life bring nis to happineſs ? It is a thou - 
ſand pities ttiat men ſſiould employ mind and un- 
derſtanding only in the drudgeries of this life. This 
is my firſt obſervation 3 from what is done and act- 
ed in the. preſent ſtate, a man ey N his. cir- 
cumſtances in the future ſtate. f 
-::Secondly, As hereby we may * forelight of 
| futute:ſtate of man; ſo hence alſo is the account, 
how. it comes to paſs,/ that ſome men, that are high 
ſinners, are of a moſt! tartureg, diſtracted, eonfound - 
ed: condition; at leaſt, at times and ſeaſons, in this 
life; having hell kindled in their conſciences ; hell - 
fire flaſhing in their faces; as it were hell on this 
ſide hell. So it is with fanners : they are compound- 
ed of inconſiſtencies : they do conceive. within 


e things · that : are e and mon- 
ſtrous 7 
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ſtrous: they have more knowledge of God, than 
love and affection for him: they have more light 
in their minds than life and gaodneſs in their ſouls : 
by knowledge they are one way, by affection ano- 
ther way. Theſe men, they then muſt be, when 
they are apart and by themſelves, out of worldly 
diſtraction, in a tortured and in a confounded con- 
dition, When they do conſider, they conceive 
within themſelves, things that are monſtrous, vio- 
lent, and unnatural ; things which are upſtarts 


and traitors to human nature. Luſts, humour, will, 


paſſion, have dethroned reaſon, man's natural ſove- 
reign, and have uſurped the government of man. 
And where theſe are not ſubordinate to reaſon and 
judgment; where theſe have diſpoſſeſſed the natu- 
ral inbred ſovereign; where theſe have uſurped the 
government, and dethroned reaſon; what a ſtate 
will here be ? For none of theſe, luſt, humour, will, 
paſſian, were made to govern ; but they were to be 
regulated, But where men will, becauſe they will, 
where men live by their humour, and in paſſion ;' 
and lyſt hath dominion over them; here reaſon is 
dethroned : and theſe men muſt needs be in a ſtate 
of great confuſion, becauſe there is ſo much of diſ- 
order within them. No ſociety in the world ſo diſ- 
tempered and confounded, as this little common- 
wealth of man in this caſe. *Tis as As xxi. 30, 
31. But now reaſon is uniform, and the dictates of 
reaſon, are ſatisfactory to a man, and calmly guide 
à man: but luſt, will, humour, and paſſion, theſe 
are incendiary principles. We ſee the very beſt of 
many men by what is outward ; who put a good 
T2 face 
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face on it, when they come abroad ; but are very 
ill welcomed, when they come to their inward 
home. Wherefore we obſerve that perfons of bad 
lives and evil conſciences, do not love to be alone; 
they had rather be in any company than alone by 
themſelves : rather in any employment, than in the 
action of ſelf· reflection, and conſidering themſelves, 
Few men would envy thoſe mens conditions, not- 
withſtanding they may be attended with ſome 
worldly good circumftances, notwithſtanding they 
make a good ſhow in the world; if they were but 
acquainted with their inward ails ; the aches, tor- 
tures, wrackings and vexations of their minds, It 
is obſerved by Tacitus, concerning Tiberius the 
Roman emperor, that being confcious to himſelf of 
horrid wickednefſes and unnatural practices, he 
could have no quiet, no compofure of mind; all 
divertiſements would not do; infomuch that the 
ſenate adviſe' him to leave buſineſs, and try the 
country. But he writes back thus; © That if all 
<< the deities that ever mortals acknowledged, 
_<' ſhould canſpire to make him miſerable, they could 
not torment him half ſo much as the torment of 
< his own mind.” Inward perplexities, confuſion 
of mind and thoughts, occaſioned by guilt of con- 
ſcience, and naughtineſs of mind, theſe tranſcend 
all the tortures of the gout or ſtone ; of which men 
| have ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. For the ſpirit of 
a man can bear his infirmity ; but a wounded ſpirit 
who can bear ? Prov. xvili. 14. What hath a man 


* Tacitus, Annal L. 6. 


either 
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either to direct him, or uphold him, or comfort him, 
when he hath not the reaſon of his own mind on 
his fide ? They are ignorant perſons therefore, and 
in a miſtake, that do repreſent the ways of religion 
and conſcience, as melancholy, becauſe men are 
kept within the compaſs of reaſon and ſobriety. No ; 
there alane is heart's caſe, It is the greateſt miſtake 
in the world ; becauſe, in religion, are joyful ap- 
prehenſians : men fear not God laviſhly ; they do 
not think he will do them any harm; but if a man 
be in a malignant diſpoſition, and have naughtigeſs 
of mind; he is, upon all ſelf-refleQion, troubled 
with inward vexations and fears. The wicked are 
like the traubled ſea, Iſa, lvii. 20. The reaſon why 
men live ſo unquietly, that are out of the compaſs 
of religion, is, becauſe they entertain in themſelves, 
things that are ſo unnatural... As violence in the 
world natural is attended with 'conflagration, ſo in 

the world moral it is attended with exaſperation of 
mind and with fury. This was the caſe of Judas; 
he could not live, tho* his covetous humour was ſa- 
tified, and he had that that was his bargain ; yet 
he could not enjoy it. He that is in a wicked way, 
his wit will not ſerve him to the laſt run. This you 
have as a foreſight into the future ſtate ; ſo an ac- 


' Faunt how it comes to paſs, that ſome men have fo 


much of hell in their own conſciences. 

Thirdly, We are to have God excuſed, notwith- 
ſtanding his judgments ſeem in the world to be 
ſometimes ſevere and ſharp, in reſpect of the ſharp- 
eſt of all his judgments, There are fins of men, 
that are far higher in the rank of fins, than any 

judgments 
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judgments of God in this ſtate are great in order of 
puniſhment. For there are fins in this ſtate, that 
4 man in reaſon would i imagine that they muft of 
neceſſity go beforehand tg judgment, 1 Tim. v. 24. 
upon account of God's honour, and for the main- 


tenance of righteouſneſs. Alſo conſider; they who 


lie under the greateſt violence in this world, men 


of profligate lives and debauched fpirits, fuffer more 


from their own conſciences, than from God's judg- 
ments: they ſuffer more from within, than they 
ſuffer under ic immediate hand of God. And this 
I will demonſtrate thus. The moſt intolerable ſuf- 
fering in the world, is to ſuffer as a guilty perſon, a 
malefactor; becauſe he is privy to his own iniqui- 
ty, and he is not true to himſelf. © He hath the rea- 
fon of his own mind againſt him, and ſuffers the 
torments of his own breaſt. Now the” worlt that 
any can ſuffer, ſaving this, is only to ſuffer without 
and not within, If I ſuffer under a power that can- 
not be reſiſted, and for no fault, I ſuffer either as a 

martyr for a good caufe, or under- an unavoidable 
necellity ; being in no demerit or contradiction to 
the reaſon of my mind: and then I have all the 
ſtrength of my reafon, all the courage that is in my 
nature, to ſupport me; which is comfort enough 
to me to oppoſe to my ſufferings. But if I ſuffer as 
a guilty perſon ; I am not then true to myſelf ; I 
ſhall have all the reaſon of my own mind againſt 


me; for guilt is the ſting of ptniſhment. There- 


50 we ſhould not fly in the face of God, nor chal- 
lenge him for his judgments in the world. *For the 
W of God are very tolerable, if we be not 


guilty. 
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guilty. Guik is that that makes a man's heart ake * 


the moſt that Judgments do, is to awaken fleepy 


conſciences, and make mens confciences to bite 
them: it is a touchy angry buſineſs, that that we 
call nol; me'tangere. Thoſe that are guilty are very 
ſhy, apprehenſive, and ſenſible, till by uſe, practice 
and cuſtom, ſcaredneſs be cantracted. So that the 
judgments of God are little; if men be not guilty: 
The judgments of God are nothing, in compariſon 
of the guilt that lies upon mens conſciences. For 


ſelf-condenmatien is founded in man's guiltineſs and 


faultineſs. So true is it, thy deftruttion is of thyſelf, 
Hol. xiti. 9. and, that the judgments of God in this 
world, in the order of judgments, are not ſo great, 
as ſome fins are, in the rank of fins. Wherefore, 
O man, whoſoever thou art who ſuffereſt, wouldſt 
thou effectually eaſe thy condition? I adviſe thee 
do theſe two things ; put thyſelf upon ſelf-examina- 
tion, and the motion of repentance; The motion 
of repentance will quite alter the cafe, and all the 
world cannot give thee heart's eaſe; ſave in this way. 
For this is the greateſt goſpel- grace, that repentance 
ſhould prove effectual; that it ſhould be otherwiſe 
with a ſinner _ repents, than with a finner that 
doth not repent :” for where we condemn ourſelves, 
God will forbear. Upon a moral conſideration the 
man 1s not the ſame; for, after repentance, the man 
is paſſed into another ſpirit, and there is another 
law of his life. I dare ſay, without repentance, a 
ſinner. could not be eaſed in his own mind. If he 
have offered force to himſelf, in reſpe& of his own 
principles, he cannot have content in his own mind, 

tho 
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tho' God ſhould withdraw and take his own hand 
off. There is no poſſibility of eaſe to a guilty con- 
ſcience, unleſs a man do repent. If a man upon 
ſelf-reflexion, out of a diſlike of the evil of the thing 
if he do blame himſelf for doing of it, do all he can 
to avoid it, and recall it by repentance, and depre- 
cate God for forgiveneſs ; he doth morally revoke, 
and, in effect, blot out the line which before he 
had written, 

Fourthly, I alfo infer, that wank ſhould ne- 
ver be eb/trufted, but have a free paſſage; that 
what is truth ſhould eftabliſh in us a frame and 
temper of ſpirit ; give way to truth: let it over- 

wer, prevail and conquer. If a man do not thus, 

cannot ſecure his peace in the world. 

I will now, in the cloſe of all, add this ſerious 
exhartation. 

Since therefore there is nothing ſo natural to 
reaſon, as to take cognizance of God, ſince mind 
and underſtanding in man are a peculiar faculty to 
that purpoſe; my exhortation is, that every man 
would take care of this, that is the main; to take 
cognizance of God in the world, and to glorify him 
as God, And, ſince he is beholden to God for all 
he hath in the world, that he would be thankful to 
him, If I know there is a God, what things are 
then included? Then all reverence, all regard, all 
duty, all obſervance of him: if I know there id a 
| God, then all faith, affiance, adherence, truſt, and 
confidence in him: if I know there is a God, (and 
if he be God, he is infinitely good, for the trueſt 


. IE he is the firſt and 
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chiefeſt good; ) then love and affection towartl him, 
joy and delight in him; and above all things, to 
take care to pleaſe him, and approve myſelt to him, 
and to do every thing in ſubſerviency, nothing in 
contradiction to his will. Now all this is founded up- 


on this innate ſenſe that we have of God, or the 


poſſibility there is to come to know there is a God, 
by our own being, and the being of the reſidue of 
our fellow-creatures. Now we have a great ad- 
vantage in things of the mind, that we do not waſte 
them by the uſe of them; but we do improve them: 
the more we uſe them, the more they are our own 
and the greater they are in ſtock ; the more a man 
thinks, the nobler are his thoughts ; the further a 
man enquires, the fuller will be his underſtanding : 
and to teach another, is to make the thing more our 
own. It is not ſo in materials: but here it is, 2%, 
and have, Wherefore he that is arrived to this 
knowledge, he is highly concerned; for go back he 
cannot : if he goes back, he runs into ſelf-condem- 
nation; ſo that go on he muſt, or elſe he had better 
never have begun, and his beginning will be loft. 
He who hath put his hand to the plough, muſt not draw 
back, Luke ix. 62. And indeed this I reckan to be 
the apoſtacy of the world, reſiſting of knowledge, ts 
fail in a due compliance with known truth; that 
we do not comply with the reaſon of our minds; 
that we do not do and execute according to the 
principles of mind and underſtanding. 

There is not that in the chriſtian religion, from 
which one who hath his ſenſes able to diſcern, 
would be releaſed, or deſire a diſpenſation. This 

is 
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is the exhortation, and this is the life of all the dif. 
courſe ; let every man know, he may if he will, be 
reſolved for certain, that thete is a God: and then 
he is bound to walk in all good conſcience ; then 
ought he to affect to be that in his meaſure and de- 
gree, that God is in his fulneſs. 'Dhis is the ſettle- 
ment of our religion ; this is a great engagement 
upon us to live up to the rule of righteouſneſs. 

Laftly, To conclude the point, I would have this 
text read in the ears of every man that pretends to 
be an atheiſt. He muſt either deny the authority, 
or be ſelf-condemned. And for the, conviction of 
this ſuppoſed atheiſt, I affirm two things in the 
words for him to conſider ; firff, what the apoſtle 
doth ſuppoſe, as formerly afſerted ; ſecondly, how he 

doth deſcribe, explicate, and declare the caſe. 
Firſt, What he doth ſuppoſe, as formerly aſſerted, 
as proved by effects, that God made man to know 
that he is, and his eſſential perfections, ſo that the 
atheiſt's opinion is againſt his own very make. He 
may better believe that he himſelf is Ws than that 
there is not a God. 

Secandly, How he doth deſcribe, rk icate and de- 
clare the cafe. Here you have the atheiſt's temper. 
and ftate ; not purſuing his knowledge, not carry- 
ing it out to its proper effect of gloriſying God, and 
being thankful, he becomes vain in his imagination; 
nothing is ſincere and true that he thinks. For this 
is certain, that divine truth is ſo. noble a thing, that 
whereſoever it is entertained, all things will be con- 
formable to it, or men will be made deſperate. 
Their foaliſb heart was darkened. He is become 1 

f00 3. 
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fool, and hath wrought himſelf into darkneſs. He 
that affects to be an atheiſt ; it is thus declared 
concerning him, if he put away the ſenſe of God, 
expect then, that he ſhould: become vain in his ima- 
gination; and that his fooliſh heart will be darkened-: 
profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became fools, He 
may pretend to policy and wit, to releaſe; himſelf 
from all obligations to reaſon and conſcience z that 
he may be looſe in the world, and free to ſerve his 
own luſts ; a fetch of profane wit, and no product 
of wiſdom ; but. what i in the iſſue will prove mad. 
neſs and foll : 

Now atheiſts are of two ſorts by faf-neglet $ 
or by contempt of Cl. 

1. There are mapy of the former fort 3 for fo all 
they are that #ve without God in the world : God far 
from their reins, So thoſe that are drudges in the 
world; who make themſelves very Gileonites, to 
hew wood and draw water: theſe men ſink them - 
ſelves below their ſpecies, aſcend not to the perfecs 
tion of human action, they never do that that is 
moſt proper and. ſpecifick ; for I account nothing is 
more ſpecifick to man than capacity of religion, and ſenſe 
of Deity. But theſe men do wholly live, to ſeek for 

food, and for raiment ; they live like beaſts ; they 
— upon the ground, and take what they find, 
never lifting. themſelves up to obſerve whence it 
comes; Too great a number of men are atheiſts 
in this kind, in a negative way: they never uſe 
reaſon in that that is the peculiar and proper act of 
reaſon ; but only to keep ſenſe company: they ne- 
ver take cogniſance of God, or do any acts of ho- 
mage 
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mage to him. Thus men live every day to beleſs, 
ſpend their time wholly about worldly buſineſs, 
"Theſe are the athei/ts by neglef?. 

2. You have the ather/ts by contempt of God, 
Now of theſe men I can ſcarcely think that they 
do believe themſelves : yea, I am confident the a- 

theiſt of this kind, doth not believe himſelf at all 
times; unleſs his caſe be that which is the worſt 
of caſes, that God hath forſaken him, and deliver- 
ed him up to & reprobate ſenſe, and given him up 
to his own heart's ſuſt. He that affects to be an 2. 
theiſt, he doth at times, trouble himſelf for fear of 
that God whom he doth not love; he fears him, 
and hates him, and ſuſpects that he is; and would 
not have him to be. Unleſs it be the caſe of re- 
probacy of mind, and that is the worſt of ſtates in 
this life. I do not believe that he that is an atheiſt 
thinks at all times that there is no God. This 1 
could give good proof of, that never did any in the 
whole creation, more fear and dread Deity and death, 
than thoſt that have been bold to aſſert that ther! 
was no God, and wrought upon themſelves to think 
that when they die, they are amibilated, and go out 
of being; and that all principles of nature come to 
nothing : which ſhews that theſe men fin againſt 
an innate ſenſe of God, that is within themſelves 
They are many times beaten by the reaſon of their 
own minds. By- ſtanders are not acquainted with 
the internal Wee jealouſies, ſuſpicions and heart- 
akings, eſpecially at retirements, of this kind of a- 
theiſts, left there ſhould be a God, whom they de- 


Dy 3 and an exiftence of the ſoul after death, 7 
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there is the fulleſt ſatisfaction in the world, in the 
inward ſenſe and feeling of reconciliation with 
God, the reaſon of things the rule of righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs, and truth, a frame of mind tinctured with 
goodneſs ; ſo there is the greateſt unquietneſs of 
mind, where there is an internal diſplacency and 
offence againft the being of God ; and where there 
is 4 deſire there ſhould be no God, to believe that 
he is not, and an endeavour to think that all things 
are alike : the former of theſe hath all ſtrength fot 
him; to wit, he that thinks and believes there is a 
God, and is in reconciliation with him, and with 
the reaſon of things, and [the rule of righteouſneſs; 
veodnefs, and truth: for he thinks that he that is 
well able to do every thing, takes cate of him; fo 
that he needs not break his heart with care; nor in- 
terrupt his ſleep: for whoſoever believes there is 4 
God; and thut he is the original of out being, he 
muſt needs think that we are governed by his pro- 
vidence: This man thinks I muſt do my duty, tis 
true, but I am not primarily charged with myſelf ; 
that belongs to God. But now the latter, he doubts 
and fears uncertairily ; | he ſuſpects at times, that 
there is one that hath made and governs the world, 
and that power to be engaged againſt him. And I 
Us verily believe, that there is no atheiſt, but at 
times, is in fears, and doubt and jealouſies, unleſs 
given up to 4 reprobate ſenſe, And whereas this 
atheiſt thinks that all things are alike and ſubject to 
will, and power; and if power enough to carry a 
thing on, no ſeruple then; (and this is that they 
deny God for, that it night be ſo; that all things 


might 
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ight be 1 ih theimlelves alike, he. would is away 
he being of God: becauſe chis is the ſupreme law 
according to the nature of God, according to the 
3 of right) but fure he cannot but at times, think 


(her to grati y and to, & good, than to be. viglent and 
"Furious, ow when he comes to think, | that in 
@ fundamental, notion, there may, be, an; error ; 
They he cannot but t think: oh, chat wi il become 
of me, that have taken upen me.to remove the old 
Jandmarks, and to controul the moſt famous rights, 
the moſt eſtabliſhed | laws,. thoſe, things that all 
mortals do ſubſcribe to, and are fundamental to the 
fatty of the uniyerſe I and I have taken upon me 
@ vary. from them, and to ſubordinate, them to my 
wil and humour ; F if a things be not e TI, am 
ined to eternity. er 
Thus far for an n o che natural LIES 
"of God ; 17 this you le ſee i i antecedent to faith and 
"Fuldimental to 135 Gs 0 of. de otion, religion and 
2 68 
dienca: "whoſoever . epues be being of 
geh h 70000 it tor this end; "he dot it chat he 
may oO 18 40 the reafon. of things, all 
1 are alike, ard that if he hath. but power, he 
13 o what. he liſts, But this man, that thus hard- 
his heart, linde he hath jealouty,, ſuſpicions 
"Ind feats, and ſometimes ſulpects he may be mil- 
taken: ſince ſo it is, we are engaged, as we would 
ſecure our preſeat compoſure of mind, and future 
eternal welfare, effectually to entertain this, great 
"matter of knowledge, that there is a Odd, and then 
that we ate his creatures, and that we ate to 
2 obferve 
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obſerve him, take notice of him, obey him, love 
= and delight! in him. 
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The miſerable Degeneracy of Men 
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Becauſe that when: they knew God, they glorified him not 

as God, neither were thankful. ; but became vain in 

thetr imaginations, and their fre heart was darkened, 
Profeſſing themſebves to be wiſe, they became fools. 

Have often admoniſhed you of what import in 
religion, the natural knowledge of God is, and 
have made it appear to you, that God hath made 
man capable of knowing there is a God, and what 
are his natural perfeQions, in ſome meaſure, by the 
effects of creation and providence. 

I will How ſuperadd a little, and then diſmiſs 
this point. -If there were no other argument in the 


- world, to prove there is a God, a man is an argu- 


ment ſufficient to himſelf. For thus, a man feels that 
he is; and he doth prove that by his acting: I act, 
therefore I am ; I do, therefore I have being : and 
if I am, either I made myſelf, or was made by a- 
nather. I did not make myſelf ; for if I had made 
myſelf at my own will, I could Cong myſelf in 
Vor, III. being 
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being during my own pleaſure; and this I know i 
cannot: and this is great reaſon, becauſe. it is 
exerciſe of leſs power, to continue a thing in being 


which hath being, than to call a thing out of no- 
thing, into being: therefore I made not myſelf but 
was made by another. And then that other muſt 
neither be my equal; nor inferior; for 1 can do as 
much as my equal, more than my inferior; there- 
fore I was made by a greater than myſelf, a greater 
both in wiſdom and power : and this firſt indepen- 
dent being I call God. Thus is 4 man an argument 
to himſelf, of the exiſtence of a Deity. This is the 
firſt point in all religion, and that that is fundament- 
al to conſcience ; Which if it be acknowledged, 
all other things will follow. Here we do begin; 
and at the day of judgment, God will make this out 
againſt his creation, that he made every intelligent 


and voluntary creature . of knowing that he 


18. 

Now that which makes men, who have put a- 
way. reaſon and conſcience, affect to be atheiſts is 
that they may be arbitrary and unaccountable, and 
in danger of no power; and to this purpoſe they 
rſt think that there is no God; and ſecondly» that 
there is no difference of things, but that good and 
evil, upon a moral conſideration, is wholly imagi- 
nary : if ſo, if theſe two things can be reſolved on, 
then may they gratify . ſenſe, pleaſe their luſt and 
humour, and not be ſelf. condemned, nor be in 
danger of any power, that will call them to an ac- 
count. Then may will, luſt, and humour, rule, 
and reaſon ſtand by, and have nothing to gain - ſay. 

And 
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And this is pleaſure and happineſs to diſeaſed and 
exorbitant minds z for now they may carry all be- 
fore them. Then alſo it a man can in the firſt in- 
ſtance be an atheiſt, he will eaſily in the next place 
be an inſidel and then Chriſt's condemning fin in 
his death, wflich is one of the greateſt arguments 
againſt fin in the world, this will be looked upon as 
only a mad kind of notion, a raus pia, a thing con- 
trived to keep men in obedience, and a reftraint and 
limitation to their liberty : for if not one God, then 
neither one mediator ;z and fo, natural, and chriſti- 
an religion will both fall to the ground. Now a- 
gainſt this, God hath made a double proviſion, and 
it is as old as God's creation, the ſecurity and hold 
that God hath upon man. The firft is man's ca- 
pacity above all other creatures in this viſible world. 
For Solomon hath told us, the ſpirit of a man is the 
candle of the Lord, Prov. xx. 27. a thing that hath 
light, and gives light : lighted by God, and diſcovering 
God to man. And the employment, and proper bu» 
ſineſs of mind and underſtanding is, to follow after 
God, and find him out in his works, and to make 
acknowledgement to him of his goodneſs ; and this 
is the employment and proper function of mind and 
underſtanding in man. And it is facriledge 1 in the 
higheſt nature, for any one to fink down into the 
employment of Gibeonites, to drudge in the world, 
and to take ho notice of God, no cognizance of 
him: and this is the fir/? ſecurity God hath taken 
againſt atheiſm, mans capacity, Then ſecondly, an 
argument that God affords for conviction, aſſur- 
ance, and ſatisfaction that there is a God is, the 


Q 2 viſible 
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©1/4ble effects of God in the world, that tranſcend | 


man's power, knowledge and apprehenſion, how 
they come to be, or how they may be done. A man 
knows the effect of his own power and ſkill, what 
he can contrive or bring to paſs ; and ſees a thou- 
ſand things in this viſible world, that he can give no 
account of, he cannot ſo much as imitate them, 
This muſt be an effect of an intelligent agent, and 
becauſe they are fo various, they muſt be the effects 
of infinite goodneſs, wiſdom and power : he cannot 
give an account -:of their principles, their make, 
their exiſtence, and continuance, and therefore muſt 
acknowledge a being of higher underſtanding, and 
more plentiful power and goodneſs j becauſe of his 
various communications. Had I one that was not 
a chriſtian in this congregation, I could by this ar- 
gument comniand-his aſſent, by thus proving the 
cauſe by the effect. 
Now I have done with this great points and come 
to the ſad and diſmal conſequences that follow upon 
this affected atbeiſin: becauſe that when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
Al; there is the atheiſin, and then, that that is the 
mediate product and conſequence of this denying 
God, either by neglect, or affectation is, they became 
van in their imagination, and their . fooliſh | heart 

was darkened z profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe they be- 
came fools. Now from hence I do obſerve this, that 


| where there is not an honeſt entertainment of the 
great truths of religion and conſcience; and a hear- 
ty compliance with them, and a ready obedience to 
them, but a failure in the main and principal pa. 
. [6] 
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of life and practice; there mens pretences and pro- 
feſſions of religion and conſcience, are ſubject to e- 
vaporate, and turn to a moſt miſerable account, and 
come to nothing. This is plainly in the text, where 
men knowing there is a God, di not glorify him as 
God : where men are not thankful ; therefore noc 
ſenſible they are receivers: where men do not lite 
to retain God jn their minds, which is the atheiſt's 

temper : where men do theſe things that are filthy, 
and tale pleaſure in them that de ſo, which is the a- 
theiſt's practice, i it follows, they become warn in their 
imagination, &c. Now to glarify God as God, ſtands 
in theſe two things. Fir/?, to own him the general 
and univerſal cauſe. Secandly, To acknowledge him 
the firſt and chicfeſt go2dneſs. They that do not 
this, do nat glorify God as Gad. For he is not God» 
if he be not a general and univerſal cauſe ; and he 
is not God, if he be not the firſt and chiefeſt gogd- 
neſs ; ſine banitate nulla majgſtas. To divine periec- 
tion there is requiſite, that to wiſdom and power, 
there be alſo goodneſs. Now thoſe two things do 
comprehend theſe fix things in them. Fir, High- 
ly to regard, adoxe, and reverence God. Secondly, 
Fully to ſubmit to him, and depend upon his plea- 
ſure, in all things. Thirdly, To obey him, obſerve 
him, and perform his will. Fourthly, To love and 
delight in him. #: ifthly, To be ſenſible of his free 
communications, and influence, and to be thankful. 

dixthly, to make him the center of reſt to our im- 
mortal ſouls, and our laſt and ultimate end : and 
whoſoever fails in theſe, doth nat glorify Gad as God. | 
| will only ſay upon them all, that irreyerence and 

* diſreſpect 
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diſreſpect towards that being, on which we do de- 


pend for whatſoever we are, and have, is a moſt un- 


uniform, incongruous, unequal and diſproportion'd 
carriage. This is our perfection, who are by com- 
munication and participation, that we do. imitate 
and reſemble God: and the ſum of all religion is 
divine imitation, Therefore nothing more inconſiſ- 
tent with religion, than for any man to have flight 
and fooliſh apprehenſions of God in his mind. No- 
thing is more ununiform, nothing more incongruous, 
a crooked line not more different from a ſtraight. The 
primary rules of good and evil, carries reaſon with 
them, ſo immutable in the eternal connexion of 
their terms, that, that which doth deſtroy all things 
elſe, time, cannot aboliſh or deſtroy them, but they 
are eternally ſo. It is an excellent notion of Ari/- 

totle's : he obſerves, that what is natural is immove. 
able, and all the world cannot hinder it. It is na- 
tural for the fire to burn, and therefore it burns 
wherever it is ; itis natural to the ſun to ſhine, 
therefore it conſtantly ſhines. So the ſame in the 
great inſtances of morality, It is every where due 
and neceſſary, to love God. If the author of our 
being, our original, then whereſoever there is an in- 
telligent agent endued with mind and underſtand- 
ing capable of God, he is under this indiſpenſible 
obligation of regard, adoration, and reverence, of 
ſubmiſſion to God and dependence upon his plea- 
ſure in all things, he is under the obligation to obey 
him, obſerve him, and perform his will, to love, 
and delight in him, to be ſenſible of his communi- 


cations and influence, and to be thankful, We are 
to 
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to make him the center of our ſouls and our laſt and 
ultimate end, This is natural, therefore it is im- 
mutable, We may not break the rules of eternal 
reaſon, to let Jooſe our power, to do whatſoever 
may be done, in contradiction to the moſt excellent 
nature of God, I ſay, we may not break the rule of 
eternal reaſon, to let looſe our power, whether it 
be agreeable to the pure and excellent nature of 
God, or not. Wie can do that, which we can of 
right de; but to do evil there is no power at 
all, We ought always to take cognizance what 
things are according to the nature, mind, and will 
of God; and not to defire the contrary. So I bring 
you home to the main point; that whereſoever 
there is not an honeſt entertainment of the great 
truths of religion and. conſcience, and a hearty com- 
pliance with them, and a ready obedience to them, 
Co ſuch as is reverence of Deity, faith in him, love and 
a affection to him, Ec. But a failure in the main and 
NS principal points of life and practice, ſuch as not 
e, glorifying God as God, nor affecting to retain the 
ie knowledge of God in their minds ; there mens 


* pretences to religion and conſcience are ſubject to 
ur evaporate, and come to nothing, and turn to a moſt 
1 miſerable account: as you have it in ſix forms of 
l- words, They became vain in their imagination ; their 


le fooliſh heart darkened ; profeſſing themſelves to be tuiſe, 
of they became very fools ; they change the glory of the 
* all- glorious Cad into an image made like to corruptible 
N man; they change the truth of God into @ lie, and worſhip 


85 the creature together with the creator. Theſe are forms 
| of words that the apoſtle hath in theſe, and the fol- 
* lowing 
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lowing verſes of this chapter: and all this is con- 
ſequent upon this affe&ed atheiſm, of alienating mind. 
and underſtanding from obſervance of God : and 
this is the point that lies before us. Wherefore it 
is a very great matter, the ingenuous uſage of truth : 
to receive truth in the love of it. ; to receive it upon 


its own account, out of judgment and ſatisfaction 


of its conveniency and fitneſs to bring human na- 
ture to perfection; as we are wont to ſay, as a 
characteriſtical form of words, to at out of love to 


righteouſneſs : not as the unjuſt judge, of whom our 


Saviour ſpeaks, Luke xviii. 2. which feargd not God, 
neither regarded man; yet to rid himſelf of the trouble 
he did the woman right: he did a thing materially 
juſt ; but not out of a principle, not out of a mind 


reconciled to goodneſs and truth, We are not to 


lay other deſigns on truth, not to practiſe upon it 
for other ends; not to put it in the place of a mean 
but in the place of an end ;, which the apoſtle re- 
proves in 1 Tim. vi. 5. Men of corrupt minds, and 
deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing that gain is godlineſs ; 
counting godlineſs to be a trade, traffick, and de- 
vice for gain, If men do thus ſerve deſigns by truth, 
and practiſe upon it, and put it in the place of a 
mean, not of an end: then, in this caſe, 1/7. Men 
will be falſe to their own profeſſion, to the princi- 
ples they hold forth, when worldly intereſt calls 
them off. And this the caſe. of a hypocrite, or the 
caſe of fear and danger. 2dly, Hence it comes to 
paſs, that ſo much ridiculous, contemptible and un- 
reaſonable ſtuff paſſeth abroad in the world for re- 


ligion. For I am fully perſuaded, if truth were re- 
ceived 
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ceived for itſelf, and out of the love of it, the world 
would eaſily be accorded and agreed in all the great 
concernments of religion. But hecauſe men ſerve 
ends unduly, and practiſe upon truth; hence I ſay, 
it comes to paſs, that a great deal of contemptible, 
and unreaſonable, and ridiculous ſtuff paſſeth in fo 
many parts of the world, for religion. Men do not 
engage themſelves to look after reaſonable ſatifucti- 
an; and truth is not the end, but the mean. And 
to me it ſeems to be one of the greateſt prodigies 
in the world, that men that are rational and intelli- 
gent, ſhould admit that for religion, which for its 
ſhallowneſs, emptineſs, and inſignificancy, falls un- 
der the juſt reproof and conviction and condemna- 
tion of reaſon. Religion, which makes us leſs men; 
religion unintelligible ; or not ablo to give ſatisfac- 
tion to the noble principles of God's creation. But 
becauſe this is general, I will ſhew you what I mean 
in particular. I will inſtance in the chriſtian church 
and the heathen world.” Such have been the cruel 
and impure tites. of Heatheniſm; diſſatisfactory to 
true reaſon ; and ſuch are the ſuperadditions of 
popery, undead neither in nature nor grace. Inthe 
beathen world, the licentious and odious feaſts of the 
drunken god Bacchus; the impure and filthy ſolem- 
nization of the nativity of that common whore Flo- 
ra ; which was ſo filthy, that it was by the Roman 
ſenate at laſt prohibited. This hath been religion 
in the heathen world : things altogether unſatisfac- 
tory to the principles of human nature. Then come 
to the chriſtian world; and there the ſuperadditi- 
on of articles of faich that are ſuperadded in the 

Romi ſß 
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Romiſb church, founded neither in nature nor grace, 
I will mention but two. The fir/# is, the ſuſpend- 
ing the higheſt effects of divine power, upon the 
{lighteſt things imaginable ; I mean, the pardon of 
ſin upon being ſhrived ; high preſumption ! "The 
other is, the prieſt's power to turn attrition into 
contrition, upon the ſubjects confeflion ; impoſſible 
in itſelf ! for the alteration muſt be in the ſubject, 
This, they ſay, they have power to do and ſay. It 
was Judas's unhappineſs, that there was no prieſt 
then; tor, they ſay, that if he had had a prieſt to 
confeſs to, his attrition had been as good as St. Pe- 
ters mourning for his denying of his maſter, Now 
can it be imagined, that any man that is honeſt, 
and hath a mind to reconcile himſelf to God, ſhould 
believe ſuch ſorry things as theſe ? That a man 
may obtain the higheſt indulgence from God by 
being ſhrived ; or that any thing may be made re- 
pentance, by confeſſing to a prieſt ? Now can any 
man that uſeth reaſon, depend upon ſuch points as 
theſe are ? Therefore, I ſay, this comes upon it, 
when men do not with honeſt hearts receive truth, 
and deal ingenuouſly with it, they are in danger to 
become vain in their imagination, &c. | 
I proceed. How hath the world been ſcandaliz- 
ed by pretended matters of faith, which are in a 
downright contradiction to reaſon ; if reaſon, be 
able to tell us any thing that is true. Were I to 
take an eſtimate of chriſtianity from hence, I ſhould 
be tempted to ſay with Averraes, Cum chriſtiani co- 
medunt quod colunt, fit anima mea cum philoſophis. Let 


my ſoul be with the philoſophers. What rational 
| man 
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man almoſt would not be tempted to ſay after him 
rather than ſo to ſin againſt his nature, as to admit 
a thing of ſuch diſproportion to all his faculties ? 
Can we think we ſhall prevail with men, to put out 
their eyes, and diſbelieve their ſenſes, that they may 
become good chriſtians? The Turki/þ hiſtory relates 
of a king of Perſia inclined to chriſtianity, who was 
diverted by ſuch like reaſons, . 

And on the other ſide, how well ſatisfied is any 
man of reaſon and underſtanding, in the great ma- 
terials of religion, which are entertained with reve- 
rence and high regard; as for inſtance, to live 
godly, righteouſly and ſoberly ? To live in high 
regard of God, reverence of Deity in a man's ſoul, 
a ſenſe of our own inferiority and dependence; a 
feeling of divine communication, motion of grati- 
tude and thankfulneſs to God, the firſt cauſe and o- 
riginal of being, by whom we were called into be- 
ing, by whom we are maintained in being, and 
from whom are all our hopes and expectations : to 
deal fairly with all men, to be of benign, and fair 
carriage with all perſons whatſoever, to deal with 
our fellow creatures, as we would be dealt with. 
All the ways of God are ways of righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs, and truth; and why ſhould not ours be 
ſo too ? And then to govern ourſelves according to 
the rules of ſobriety, temperance, chaſtity, and mo- 
deration. This is ſolid, real, and ſubſtantial reli gi- 
on ; theſe are things of the greateſt certainty and 
foundation in the world. Did we hold forth this 
to the world, we ſhould bring all men in to give 
their teſtimony for religion ; ſave thoſe men that 


have 
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have wrought themſelves into a reprobate ſenſe, 
And then in the fourth place, in caſe of failure, to 
return by repentance, do the contrary, be cautious 
and wary not to do the ſame again; and to atk 
God forgiveneſs in the name of the Lord Jeſus, 
who is the only advocate between God and man 
that is to ſay, for all thoſe that have heard of it, 
This is the ſummary both of the religion of God's 
creation, and the religion of Chrift's reſtoration : in 
thus doing we hold the head, and build upon the 
foundation of God's own laying. To live in regard 
of God; to deal fairly and equally, and righteouſ- 
ly with our neighbour; and ſoberly and temperate- 
ly as to ourſelves ; and whereſoever à man fails, to 
return by repentance, and to go to God for pardon 
in the name of the Lord Feſus ; I could wiſh that 
the world would but conſent that theſe four might. 
be the materials of religion. Theſe matters have 
general conſent, but great neglect. And inſtead. 
of zeal for theſe, wherein hath mens zeal been ex- 
erciſed, but about certain uſages, certain modes, 
and rites of parties ? By theſe men are conſtituted 
and denominated chriſtians, and ranked in order 
and file. Here is the miſcarriage ; this I account 
the greateſt folly and madneſs in the world. It is 
recorded, that the ſtrifes and contentions and com- 
plaints of chriſtians have irritated ſome of the ten 
heatheniſn perſecutions, The ill lives of chriſtians. 
and their abſurd opinions, and the beſtowing their 
zeal upon matters wherein parties are conſtituted, 
have kept nations off from becoming 


Theſe things have been the ſcandal. of — 
But 
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Bat on the other ſide, in the true chriſtian religion, 
there is nothing but what is ſincere and ſolid, no- 
thing of vain ſuppoſitions, nothing but what is con- 
ſonant and agreeable to the principles of reaſon, no- 
thing but what may be repreſented lovely in the 
eyes of all perſons that have the principle of reaſon 
for their rule. The ſweet of chriſtian religion is this, 
that it careſſes and delights the nature of man. The 
ſtate of religion ſpeaks the mind's freedom from all 
impotent and unſatiable deſires which toſs a man's 
foul and make it reſtleſs ; from all eager, violent 
and impetuous luſts; and by theſe men are torn in 
pieces; it is freedom from frothy, empty and un- 
grounded j Joys, arid theſe put men into a fool's pa- 
radiſe : it is freedom from vain, tooliſh and diſ- 
appointing hopes, which fink men into melancholy 
when they find themſelves fruſtrated ; it is freedom 


from all lawleſs, unruly and exorbitant appetites :; 


from preſaging heart-miſgiving fears ; from anxious, 
ſolicitous, ſelf-devouring cares, from inward heart- 
burnings, from ſelf-eating envy, from ſwelling pride 
arrogancy and ambition ; from black ſelf-confound- 
ing melancholy, from gnawing ſelf-tormenting con- 
ſcience; from boiling anger, raging fury, inſolent 
elf. will and arbitrary preſumption; from all rigour, 
ſourneſs and ſeverity of ſpirit; from all thoſe infi- 
nite paſſions, foul fiends, unruly devils in mens ſouls 
which make the minds of evil men to i] within 
them, as with the fire and pitchy fumes of hell ; 

and which make the mind of man lie the 8 


fea when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt forth mire 


and dirt, Ila. lvii. 20. | 
| This 
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This is that which real religion doth. For what 
is religion but good ſelf-government ® What doth re- 
ligion ſignify, but application to God, and imitati- 
on df him? For this is the ſum of all religion, for 
us to affect to be in our meaſure and degree, like 
that being whom we worſhip. 

T would ſuperadd one thing more, that is the 
harmony and conſiſtency that is between true rea- 
ſon, and chriſtianity, ' There is the greateſt correſ- 
pondence between' the principles of reafon, and 
chriſtianity, that is between any things in the world. 
For the latter, chriſtianity, doth wholly acknow- 
ledge the former; and chriſtianity coming in upon 
the apoſtacy from 'God's creation, it reſtores, and 
calls men back again: chriſtianity reinforceth, re- 
covereth, eſtabliſheth, yea doth advance and highly 
improves every one of the principles of God's crea- 
tion; which are the principles of reaſon : ſo far it 
is from being true, that chriſtianity doth diſcharge 
any of the principles of the creation of God, that it 
doth raiſe and improve them. As for inſtance ; to 
do good for evil, to forbear all private revenge, to 
rejoice in the good of the whole creation, and to 

ſubordinate a man's particular good to a more pub- 
lick and univerſal good. Therefore chriſtianity doth 
not only recover llnan nature, but carries it on to 
a higher perfection; ſecures the common inſtincts 
of good and juſt ; and poliſhes human nature. This 
may be undertaken and eaſily performed; notwith- 
ſanding the hard conceits, men who are not expe- 
rienced have of religion, So that the prineiples of 
reaſon, the principles of God's creation, and Chri/7's 
reſtoration, 
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reſtoration, do the ſelf-ſame thing; and if they 
were well conſidered, nothing would give ſo great 

a ſatisfaCtion to the mind of man as they; nothing 
would better carry him on to that perfection, 
of which he is capable. Of theſe principles I af- 
firm three things. Vin, They are ſatisfaction to 
the reaſon of a man's mind, Secondly, Peace, qui- 
et, eaſe, and relief to his conſcience. ' And Thirdly, 
They keep human nature in its purity, and integri- 
ty. Wherefore it is a great charge that lies upon 
us, to · uſe truth ingeruouſly, Therefore if any one 
would be reſtored, let him return again from whence 
he is departed, and re: ſettle in his ſoul the principles 
of God's creation, and take care of the firſt iſſues 
that immediately flow from them. I'll conclude with 
a ſaying of Socrates 3 ** Nature, the workmanſhip 
© of God, as coming out of God's hands, is a pre- 
« ſervative to all thoſe that uſe it ingenuouſly and 
AK well.“ 
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DISCOURSE LXII 


The miſerable Degeneracy of Men 
through their Affectation of Atheiſm, 
and Practice of Wickedneſs. 
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Ro M. i. 21, 22. 
Bu became vain in their imaginationt, ani 
their fooliſh heart was darkened.” | 
Profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became fools. 


X7 OU have had an account of God's workman- 
- ſhip; the foundation of God's laying ; and 
what God might well expect, having done ſo 
much, But men failing herein, I come now to ſhew 
you the fatal iſſue and miſchievous conſequences 
that follow upon ſo great a miſcarriage. Man able 
to ſee, know and underſtand that there is a God; 
and what he is: man able to do him honour, and 
to be thankful to him ; failing in this, he runs out 
into vain imaginations ; and wherein he pretends 
to wiſdom, therein he fools it more groſly. The 
knowledge of God; which man is made to, which 
fairly lies before him, and he may eaſily attain to, 
is by men neglected, unemployed, not improved: 
whereupon (as in the text) men run into ways 
fond imagination, folly, and ſelf-conceit ; miſrepre- 


ſenting God to themſelves, diſhonour him in the 
worſhip 
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worſhip they pretend to ; abuſe themſelves, run in- 
to all exceſs and unnatural uſe of themſelves, grow 
into malign and. naughty diſpoſitions, as is expreſt, 
ver. 29, 30, 31. W hereupon my obſervation is this; 
where there is not a fair uſage of divine truth, 
(whether it be trath connatural or revealed, where 
there is not conſcience in men in purſuance of their 
knowledge) there nothing ' worthy of religion is 
likely to follow ; but the conſequence is diſmal, 
the miſcarriage ſhameful,” vain imagination, dark- 
nefs of mind, folly, and ſuperſtition. For thus judg- 


ment will not hold, where it is not ſettled and furth- 


er purſued by ſuitable diſpoſition and practice. All 
this loſs, ruin, havock, and miſchief breaks in upon 
the nature of man, through his being wanting to 
the principles of God's creation within himſelf. — 
The free, noble, and generous notions of divine and 
heauen- born truth, will not ſtay and abide with men 
where thert is groſs neglect or abuſe, There is 
ſtrange confuſion, where judgment is further en- 
lightned than the mind refined and amended. As, 
where there is not judgment and knowledge of right 
there can be no expectation at all; , where there 
is no conſcience in purſuance ofknowledge ; there, 
what is done, may be worſe than if nothing were 
done; as the caſe of the text expreſſes. 

It is not ſo much the 4/ability of mens natures, 
as their negle'and abuſe of themſelves ; that men 
are not good. Fufftin, in his hiſtory, reports con- 
cerning the ancient Scythians, „ That they had 
< neither houſes, nor incloſure of ground; yet 
&* ;u/tice had honour among them; not from pefi- 
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ce tive laws, but the good nature of the people,” — 
A thing to be admired; that nature ſhould beſtow 
that on the Scythians, which the Greezans, long in- 
ſtructed by precepts of philoſophers, had not attain- 
ed that formed manners ſhould be tranſcended by 
uneducated barbarity ? -— Henee it appeats that 
the condition of human nature is not ſo very rude as 
ſome teport ; fince ſo much is found in the uncivi- 
lized parts of the world. Nature is ſovereign to 
them that uſe it well, in reſpect of its modeſty and 
averſeneſs to that which is not fair and handforne ; 
till men pervert and abuſe nature's temper, by il! 
uſe, cuſtom, and practice. No man is born ſo as 
he makes himſelf by diſſolute living. The finner 
is modeft and ſhamefaced at firſt ; evil begins at a 
little; fot goodnefs and virtue are much more ſuit- 
able to nature's ſenſe than wickedneſs and vice, 
Vice is contrary to nature; if it were not fo, it 
were not vice. Vice is contrary to the nature of 
man, as a man is a man; for it is contrary. to 
the order of reaſon, which is man's higheſt prin- 
ciple and perfection. Now that vice is grievous 
to the nature of man, I will inſtance but in three 
things : irreverence to Deity. ; intemperance in 
reſpect of a man's ſelf; fury and cruelty i in re- 
ſpect of others : every one feels it ſo in himſelf 
and judges ſo in others. The nature of man ſtartles 
to hear a man ſpeak of God profanely ; and to 
be ſottiſh, how loathſome is it to ſee f And for a 
man to be deviliſh, who is it that doth not run a- 
way from i it? A man forceth himlelf at firſt, before 


he can at all ſatisfy himſelf in any of theſe, In -_ 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe I underſtand that of the apoſtle, Zeb. x. 16, 
where God ſaith, I will put my laws in their hearts, 
und in their minds I will write them, Jer. xxxi. 33, 
34- How doth God do this ? This is to be under- 
ſtood in reſpect of his divine and fpiritual precepts, 
that God hath founded in reaſon, and in the law of 
the creation z concerning which, we need not that 
one ſhould teach another, as in the carnal and Me- 
faical inſtitution 3 which being foreign to nature, 
and containing ſo many precepts, a man had need 
to ask, what am I to do next ? What in ſuch or 
ſuch a caſe ? But in reſpect to theſe precepts, theſe 
eternal rights, theſe principles of immutable and 
unchangeable goodneſs and truth; God hath writ 
ten them in mens hearts, and hath put them into 
their minds : and this is the meaning of thoſe words, 
if you. conſult the context ; for they are put into a 
contradiſtinction to theſe Maſaical inſtitutions. But 
for theſe great points ; the rectitude of a man's na- 
ture and purity of his mind, did continually lead 
him to them. The great moraliſt Cicero tells us, 
that the ſeeds of all virtue are ſown into our own 
nature; and if we did but ſuffer them to grow up, 
they would lead us into all happy living. This is 
true in a ſenſe incluſive of God's grace and aſſiſtance 
as declaratory of the iſſue of good endeavours, true 
uſe, improvement, and exerciſe of our faculties, of 
thus z this is to be underſtood, cum [hone dev, with 
divine protection, grace and aſſiſtance ſuppoſed, and 
upon good endeavours, true uſe, improvement, and 
exerciſe of our faculties: But on the other fide, 
where men fink down into ſenſuality and brutiſh- 

R 2 neſs, 
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neſs, "or beceme light- headed, being intoxicatel 
with vain perſuaſions; or lay aſlecp the noble pow: 
ers and principles of human nature, or contradict 
them by violent and unnatural practice; all things 
prove contrary to the intent of God's creation, 
there is darkneſs, confuſion and inward torture. 
Men may work themſelves out of nature's ſenſt, 
-out of judgment of truth, by ill uſe,” cuſtom and 
practice. This you may take for granted, that men 
will not long eontinue to think well, aſter once they 
are come to affeft and to do otherwiſe thun they ſhould : 
for theſe two in conjunction, the affection of the 
mind and practice, will bear up with too great 2 
-orce againſt judgment alone. Therefore if men 
Tpeak well, and they themſelves think and mean 
well z yet if they do not love gobdnefs' and righte- 
ouſnefs, and do not live well, there is no hold of 
them. It is juſt the caſe of Huxael, fee his preſent 
ſenſe and words, 2 Kings Vii. 13. the prophet tells 
him what prodigious things he ſhould do ; and 
he thinks it was impoſſible for him to do ſuch 
thitigs : but, what, is"thy ſervant a dog, that be ſhould 
do this gredt thing © Yet for all he was thus fore- 
Wattied, had all poffible advantage, yet he did theſe 
things. Therefore this is that I obſerve; if men give 
themſelves up to looſe! practice, their judgment will 
be counterbalanced by contrary Ife and practice. 
Por the habituated ſinner ( as every one doth become 
by uſe; cuſtom, and practice of evil; the | habituated 
finner) follows: the indination of his mind, againſt 
reaſon and judgment; he doth not confult the pre- 


cepts'of righteouſneſs; but he doth What is next. 
$494 8 A W hen 
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When a man is ane, ſo in reſpect of his reaſon and 
uaderſtanding, t that for his inclination, he is not 
fuch. ; ; it is ealily gueſſed what ſuch a man will 
come to. For ſingle judgment and underſtanding 
will not long hold out againſt ſettled diſpoſition and 
habit, Men unduly practiſe upon their own judg- 
ments, that they may not be diſturbed and cguiet⸗ 
ed in purſuit 1 145 luſts: but if judgment be once 
corrupted, nothing! is left to make any reſiſtance. ; 5 
evil comes on amain; men go on with full fail ; : 
as the apoſtle expreſleth i it, 1 Tim. vi. 5. Men of 
errut minds, and de leftrtute of t the truth. And 2 Tim, 
ii, 8. Now as Fdannes and Janibres toit h] ofes, 
þ da theſe alſo refit the truth: men of Ts minds, 
reprabate concerning the faith, Tit, bo, 15. uch men 
down- right refift 1 the truth. Hence it is that ſo ma- 
ny men are ſo much ſhipwrecked in their fortunes 
within themſelves, ſo much broken, and come to 
nought, | One. would wonder how ſome are {| ſpoiled 
as they are; it is the prodigy of the world; Y noth- 

ing in the inferior world is equal to. this degeneracy 
of rational agents ; who by violent practice have 
born down. all before them, that they may quietly 
enjoy theit Juſts, But here is the caſe : wickedneſs 
and the malignity of a man's, heart, doth vitiate and 
ſpoil a man's temper : wherefore let me adviſe you 
let me propoſe upon account of religion, two things 
that every body, as he loves his life, he would uſe 
care to eſtabliſh in his own ſoul a throne of judg- 
ment and then take care that heart and life be re- 
formed by it. In the ſtate of religion, . two things 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary, individible, inſeparable ; 
R 3 care 
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cure, that judgment be informed by truth, and that 
heart and life be reformed by tincture of it, and by 
practice. And this I call religion. It is an inlet to 
a flood of evil, a little departure from judgment. 
To evils follow upon it : firſt, it is far harder to 
return to a man's judgment than to have ſtood to 
it: ſecondly, one falſe act it doth betray a man; it 
is to the weakening of his judgment ; and judgment 
of right is the firſt and leading principle of religion, 
Now I have done with this obſervation : upon 
the whole, I will make one other obſervation ; and 
that is this, to prevent a miſtake : let us not run 
on in a miſtake : we ſee how our. apoſtle, here in 
this chapter, goes on declaring the way of finners 
being received by God ; and I have followed the 
apoſtle, He begins at the goſpel of Chriſt, ver. 16, 
But where is he now? See how he purſues it. He 
is now come to treat of the natural knowledge of 
God, and the fatal iſſue of an ineffectual entertain · 
ment of it, ver. 19. 

I will make this advantage of it, to prevent al 
miſtakes, that men are not wanting to preach the 
doctrine of the goſpel, or to preach Chriſt, tho? they 
do not name Chriſt in every ſentence or period of 
words; who contend for all effects of real goodneſs 
and decry every wickedneſs. If this be not ſo, our 
apoſtle hath greatly forgot himſelf, If men con- 

tend for the effects of real goodneſs, and decry wick- 
edneſs, they do truly and properly preach Cbriſi. 
And this the reaſon; for this is the effect of Chr:/t, 
and this is Chriſts buſineſs. God having raiſed up 
bis Sen Jeſus, ſent him to bleſs us. How ? by turning 
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gway every one of us from his fins, Acts iii, 26. 
Wherefore whoſoever doth deal with men to leave 
off fin, preaches Chri/t, and carries on Ghri/?s work. 
Luke xxiv, 47. That repentance and remiſſion of ſins 
ſhould be preached in his name. They preached Chriſt 
who preached repentance. And again: the grace of 
God that bringeth ſalugtion ; what doth that teach? 
To deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts ; and to live ſo- 
berly, righteauſly, and godly, Tit. ii. 11, 12. Here are 
the effects of morality. Therefore talk no more a- 
gainſt moral preachers : for they who call upon 
men to liye gadly, righteouſly, and ſoberly, they 
carry on the work of Chriſt, and theſe men preach. 
Chrift. And (to add no more) by the promiſes we 
are made partakers of the divine nature, having eſcap- 
ed the corruption that is in the world through luſt, 2 
Pet. i. 4. Therefore it is not chriſtianity to uſe the 
name of Chriſt, as we do uſe a charm or ſpell; or 
only as a badge of a profeſſion; as all they do who 
affect to uſe the name of Chriſt unintelligibly, irra- 
tionally, inſignificantly, unaccountably. For, to 
ſpeak of Chriſt really, and to ſpeak ſenſe when I 
name him, two things are to be underſtood : for 
Chrift doth denote two things. Fir/t, A perfon en- 
gaged for us, in a way we well underſtand ; for we 
are told it, and have learned it, and can give an ac- 
count of it, And, ſecondly, he doth denote a nature 
in us, which we very well feel in us, and can ex- 
preſs, They therefore hold forth Chriſt, who de- 
| Clare him one way or other, who ſpeak to either of 

theſe effects or purpoſes ; ſometimes to one, and 


ſometimes to the other, as the argument leads * 
An 
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And by the way, let men underſtand what it is to 
preach Chriſt : ſee how the apoſtle begins in the 
x6th'verſe, and goes on in the 19th verſe.” So that 
Chriſt is preached, tho' in every ſentence he be not 
named, if the buſineſs of Cbriſt be Cones: and tho 
work of Chriſt carried on. 
Now am to give you an account t of thele audi, 
profeſſing themſelves to be iſe, they became fools. 
Lou are to underſtand theſe words fpoken of per- 
ſons that are quite out of the way of true reaſon, 
and ſober religion. I would conſider theſe words 
two ways: firft, abſalutely, as in themſelves: and 
feconally, in relation to their conjunction with the 
words that go before and follow after, in the former 
way, they afford us this obſervation, they wha. 
think themſelves to be wiſe, are leaſt of all ſo; for they. 
know not themſelves to fait in many things: they 
who conceit themſelves to be wiſe are the verieſt 
fools :' none more really mad than thoſe that flatter 
themſelves, and conceit themſelves to be ſome bo- 
dy. For theſe men fail in that that is the very firſt 
principle of reaſon” with all wiſe men, viz. know 
thyſelf : and they fail againſt the great direction of 
divine wiſdom, Prov. iii. 6. Lean not to thine own 
unitler/landing, in all thy ways acknowledge God and he 
ſhall direct thy paths; and the direction of the pro- 
phet, Fer. ix. 23. Thus ſaith the Lord, let not the 
| wife-man glory in his wiſdom, &c. For whoſoever 
truſteth in his own heart, is @ fool, Prov. xxviii. 26. 
They are a great deal: worſe for their ſelf-conceit : 
for ſef-conceit doth intoxicate, and make men ne- 


gledtive of the meatis of knowledge. Whoſoever 
are 
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xe conceited, and ſelf- flatterers, and towards others 
they are very importune, grievous, and troubleſome: 
Whoſoever happens to fall into the hands of a ſelf- 
conceited perſon, who always is a dictator, a ſelf- 
flatterer; and in reſpect of others an impoſer; I ap- 
peal to this man to eſtimate and to judge the beau- 
ty and excellency of thoſe divinę virtues, modeſty, 
and ſobriety, and humility; to him theſe are abun- 
dantly teſtified and recommended. The canceited 
have lightly conſidered thoſe things that rule in the 
life of man, neither the uncertainty of thirigs - 
therwiſe they would talk leſs peremptorily, they have 
little weighed the many temptations; and various 
repreſentations that are made to man; nor our diſ- 
parity and inſufficiency, either to act or determine 
wiſely, in ſeveral occaſions of life; which whoſoe- 
ver hath taken into conſideration, he is moderate 
and wary. But theſe men have over- looked all 
theſe, and take upon them to dictate: and declare, 
and controul all men's ſenſe : theſe men are full of 
themſelves indeed, but really empty and ſhallow, I 
dare without violation of charity, determine thus far, 
he is not for certain a wife man, he knows not him- 
ſelf, who either thinks himſelf able enough for his awn 
defence againſt all things that may befal him; or 
wiſe enough for his own direction; or good enough 
for his own ſatisfaction. This I offer upon a gene- 
ral conſideration, taking theſe words out of the con- 
text, profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became fools. 

Secondly, 1 conſider theſe words as they ſtand in 
the context, and as in conjunction with what comes 
after; they changed'the glory of the uncorruptible God 


into 
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into an image made like to corruptible man, and changed 
the truth of Gad into a lie, The words taken in a 
conjunction with theſe other words, afford this ob- 
ſervation; that it is not at all the wiſdom, know- 
ledge, or largeneſs of mens underſtandings; but 
their headineſs, fondneſs, preſumption and folly, to 
do any thing in religion, without true reaſon or o- 
therwiſe than as they have direction from God. It 
is the folly and madneſs of men, to be found out of 
the way of reaſon, or divine direction: for where 
God goth not reſolve in particular, by: ſome piece 
of revealed truth, there God refers men to the prin- 
ciples of his creation, reaſon,” » Wherefore if you 
have not a text of ſcripture, he rational i in what you 
do: for what is rationally done, will juſtify it ſelf ; 
for what is without reaſon is without efficacy; and 
ghat is not from God we cannot think will recommend 
us to Gd, as in particular, the forming of an image 
of God; the ſecond commandment againſt it; no 
reaſon at all for the uſe of images in divine worſhip, 
and I am ſure no inſtitution of God in the caſes 
For ſince the date of the inſtitutions of Chriſt, the 
true chriſtian worlhip 1 is to worſhip Gad in ſpirit, John 
IV. 24. and to rejoice in the Lord Feſus, Phil. iii. 3. the 
former becauſe God is a ſpirit, the latter becauſe 
Chrift is the way to God. One God and one me- 
diator : .and Heb. xili. I 5. by him therefore let us F- 
fer the facrifie of praiſe ta God continually ; which 
imports owning and acknowledging the head. 
Wherefore, as no other object of worſhip, than the 
God that made heaven and earth, ſo no other mean 


of worſbip, but the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom 
who- 
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whoſoever comes to God, certainly finds acceſs, 1 
Pet. ii. 5. acceptable to God by Jeſus Chriſt. And 
to me it is very remarkable, what St. John the be- 
loved diſciple cloſeth his epiſtle with, /ittle children 
keep your ſelves from idols, 1 John v. 21. Which 
gives us ſtrong intimation, that in the chriſtian ſtate, 
there may be danger of idols, And then worſhipping 
the creature more than, or above the creator. I a lit- 
tle vary that, for I think that condemnation reach- 
eth no body: I read it therefore in conjunction with 
the creator; not that they did prefer them, but con- 
join them. Now the text ſaith, theſe kind of pers 
ſons became fools in ſo doing. And it is ſtrange that 
any that pretend to adore God ſhould do it ſo poor- 
ly ; that inſtead of religion, they ſhould be account- 
ed mad and fooliſh : for this there are theſe two ac- 
counts wherein the madneſs and folly doth conſiſt. 

' Firſt, Scripture calls it ſo. Iſa. xliv. 19. They cut 
down a tree, with part thereof they build a houſe, with 
part thereof they make a fire, and with the reſidue 
thereof they make a God. Now, : aith the prophet; 
they conſider 1 not in their hearts how dull and ſottiſn 
they are in thus doing: none conſidereth in his heart, 
neither is there knowledge, nor under landing, to ſay, I 
have burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo T have baked 
bread upon the coals thereof, I have roaſted fleſh and 
eaten it, and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof an abomi- 
nation? Shall I fall down to the Nlatk of a tree? Thus 
it is judged therefore, if the ſcripture be called to 
give judgment in the caſe. The like you have in 
Fer. x. I1. a remarkable place both for the argue 


ment, and the language of the place, The gods 
that 
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that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they 
ſhall periſb from the earth, and fran under theſe hea- 
vers, In theſe words there is argument enough, 
The gods that 'did not make theſe heavens and 
this earth, they are not fupreme : but the God that 
made the heavens and the earth, he, and he alone, 
is ſupreme and, 'fovereign. Then for their language : 
whereas all before i is Hebrew, this is put into the 
Chaldean language, as words that they might then 
underſtand, when they ſhould be i in captivity. And 
Pjal. xcvii. 7. Confounded be all they that ſerve graven 
images, that boaſt themſelves of idols; and Deut, iv. 
12. And the Lird ſpake unto you. out of tbe midſt of 
the fire, ye heard the voice of the wards, but ſaw ne 
Jonilitude, only ye beard a voice. Jt is too much for 
any creature to take upon him to, make a Shechina, 

2 place of divine inhabitation, a thing God ſeems 
jealous of, 2 Sam. vii. 5. Shalt. thou build a, houſe for 
me to dwell i ins. Soak 1 2 ward about it ? Even 
where he accepted. David's good meaning. That 
Is the firſt, the ſenſe of ſcripture., 

9 In the nature of the thing : © there is 
no groſſer folly i in the world, no. greater wrong to 
one s ſelf than upon account of conſcience, or in 
point of religion, to come under obligation to any 
thing, in point of judgment and conſcience, that is 
not materially true, as. verified either / in reaſon or 


| ſcripture ; ; and. that for theſe reaſons. ( 5 „Al ſuch 


is the perſon 8 ſuperſtition, 3 which, tho! it be not 
imputed as a crime to the perſon, who means well, 
vet 1s not a foundation of reward : for I take it thus; 


that if any make themſelves to be bound in conſci- 
ence; 
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ence, where they are not, they are ſuperſtitious; 
and though they may by God be pardoned, yet this 
is no foundation of a reward ; but ſo far forth they 
are loſers; builders with hay and Hubble, though them. 
ſelves ſtaud on the foundation, 1 Cor. iii. 15. (245) 
A man enſlaves himſelf, parts with his liberty, 


| {which is a dear and choice thing,) where he ſhould 


not; and this is clean contrary to 1 Cor. vi. 12. all 
things are lawful for me, but I will not be brought un- 
der the power of any. I ſpeak now of things admit- 
ted as matters of religion, or as parts of it; for 
there is great difference between parts of worſhip; 
and aycumftances of worſhip, I meddle not with 
things wherein'men may ſubmit to their ſuperior; 
or comply with their brother. In things of an in- 
different nature, we may without offence to our 
judgment and conſcience, obſerve ſuperiors, or 
comply with our brethren, to increaſe love and 
good- will; and uſe our on chriſtian prudence and 
liberty: for the thing in its own nature doth not 
determine us. But we enſlave, and bring ourſelves 
into bondage, when we are bound in reſpect of in- 
ternal ſenſe and judgment; where things are not 
neceſſarily due or made due by ſome appointment 
of God. I take it for granted, where ſcripture doth 
not limit or direct us, there God doth reſer us to 
the former communications of himſelf, in the light 
of his creation. Now if that a man receives be not 
materially true, he doth receive that as from God, 
that is not from him. And 249, He gives that to 
it, that he ſhould give to God. 34y, He doth ſub- 
ject himſelf to that which made him not; to that 

which 
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which is not ſovereign to him, as reaſon, which is 
his natural perfection, his home - inſormer and mo- 
nitor within his on breaſt. It is man's natural 
perfection and therefore there is more due to reaſ- 
on than to thoſe things that are but his | Imaginati- 
on.  4thly, It is not reſtorative to him in his lapſ- 
ed Re all things in religion atey if it be not ma- | 
terially true, ſolid in itſelf, real and ſubſtantial ; or 
hath not warrant from God, it hath no 1 
virtue to man, in his ruined and lapſed condition; 
and therefore not deſerve that man ſhould pay 
that to it, that is due to reaſon, or religion. My 
5th-reaſon is this, that if men admit any thing into 
the repute of their religion that is -not intrinſically 
rational, or truly warrantable; they lay ſtreſs upon 
that that will not bear weight, and therefore will 
deceive them: for it is not as the fool thinks, but as 
things really art. As the ſuperſtitious imagines, {0 
things are to him: but things attain not effects, ac · 
cording to our fancies, but their on exiſtences, 
and what they are in truth and virtue. Now this 
othetwhere is accounted weakneſs and ſnallowneſs, 
which men that would be thought wiſe, are moſt 
unwilling to be accounted guilty of. Nothing be- 
trays any man more for folly than lying refuges; 
and falſe confidences, Prov. xiv. 15. A man 
doth himſelf a much greater wrong, by doing a 
ridiculous act, than if a thouſand men ſhould be- 
| ſtow the name of fool upon him. In this caſe of 
laying weight upon things above what they can 
bear, expecting from them that that is not in them, 


men * the fool upon themſelves; which is worſe: 
for, 
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for if others do it, we eaſily ſuffer the wrong; but 
if we do it ourſelves, of whom ſhall we demand ſa- 
tisfaction ? Thus have I done with the ſecond con- 
ſidetation ; that it is madneſs and folly in men, to 
charge upon themſelves that that hath no foundati- 
on in reaſon or divine authority, Therefore give 
me religion that is grounded in reaſon, and by di- 
vine authority z and that doth attain real T 
ſuch as are worthy what we mean by religion. In 
ſhort; to inſtance in particulars : the religion that 
makes men humble and modeſt ; not proud and 
cotieited z- that makes men poor in ſpirit z not full 
of their own mind ; not given up to their own ſenſe 
and thereupon to ſelf-will : the religion that makes 
men good - natur d; not all for themſelves: that 
makes men loving, and not hard-heatted : that 
makes men kind, not harſh and cruel: the religion 
that makes men patient, not furious, not wrathful 
and outragious: that makes men mild and gentle, 
not tevengeful : the religion that makes men ſub - 
ject and obedient to government and authority; 
not that that is turbulent and troubleſome: the re- 
ligion that makes men courteous, affable, and foci- 
able, not ſour, moroſe, and dogged: that makes men 
ready to forgive, not implacable : the religion that 
makes men favourable in making beſt conſtructions 
of words, carriages, and behaviour, and not that 
that makes men offenders for a word, as the prophet 
ſpeaks, Iſa. xxix. 21. Such ſevere captious perſons 
there are, that make a man an offender for every word 
that cometh out of his mouth: the religion that 
makes men ready to commiſerate in every compaſ- 

ſionable 
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272 
ſionable * as we hope God does, Samaritan like 


tender-hearted; not as the Ferws;/that would have 
no dealings or converſe but with thoſe of their own 

nation, unleſs they agreed with them in all their 
modes. This is what religion is in its proper effects, 
and if this religion took but place in the world, 


then ſhall the world be ſenſible of the good of reli 
gion, and gerne all ind er the n for 
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The miſerable [Degenerney-. of Nlen 
through their Affectation of Atheiſm, 
and Practice of Wickedneſ. Þ 


"Rom. i. 28, . 
Aud even as 10 did not like to "retain. | God in ther 
knowledge, Cod gave them over to a reprobate mind, 


Kc. Who knowing the judgment of God, (that they 
* which commit ſuch things art worthy of death) nat 

only do the e ſamie, | but have Pleaſure | in them that do 
| them. | 


| * O U ans that for the remaining 
part of this chapter, I only propoſed to ſpeak 

two things. The miſcarriages of ſinners : and 

the judgment of God upon theſe miſcarriages. Con- 


ens mens miſcarriages, I have ſpoken W 
a 


riages 1 
and ve 
give yo 
afterw⸗ 
on, anc 
truly tl 
retain C 
lenge ſi 
it is ad 
aright; 
ſee ther 
man th: 
knowled, 
that the 
is not a 
being of 
carded i 


the worl 
diſaffecti 
Von 
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that is, mens knowing that there is a God, and not 
glori ing him as God ; that men being beholden to 
God, are not thankful : that men run out into vain 
imagination, grow conceited and fooliſh ; concern- 
ing mens vanity in modelling worthip to their own 
fancies, making an image of tbe uncorruptible God 
like to corruptible man. There remains two more, 
of which I will ſpeak,” and then proceed to thoſe 
forms of words which repreſent God's diſpleaſure ; 
as giving men up to their own hearts luſts, to vile af- 
fections, and to reprobacy of mind. Only two miſcar- 
riages remain now to be ſpoken to, verſe the 28th, 
and verſe the 32d. If the time will permit, I will 
give you an account of theſe two at this time; and 
afterwards give you an account of God's indignati- 
on, and diſpleaſure upon this high provocation. And 
truly this form of words, verſe the 28th, not like to 
retain God in their knowledge ; they do not only chal- 
lenge ſinners, but alſo give us a fair account: and 
it is admirable and ſatisfactory to underſtand things 
aright; and things are never known but when we 
ſee them in their cauſes and principles. He is a wiſe 
man that underſtands things from the cauſes. and 
principles'of them. Not liking to retain God in their 
tuotvledge; whence I obſerve, that it is not ſo much 
that there is difficulty in the knowledge of God ; it 

is not a real difficulty or uncertainty concerning the 
being of God, that God is ſo little known, or re- 
carded in the world, neither is it ſo much man's im- 
and incapacity, that he lives without.God in 

the world, as it is his unwillingneſs, averſeneſs, and. 
diſaffection. It is that that is his affectation, either 
Vo f. III. | 8 that 
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that God is not, or that he is unconcerned, And 
this is a great truth; for we muſt know that it is 
very monſtrous, and horridly degenerate, to be off 
from the original of being: this. being univerſal in 
nature, whence we are, by the ſame are we main- 
tained, And ſo the prophet repreſents it, Iſa. i. 2. 
Hear, O heavens, und give ear, O earth, for the Lord 
hath ſpoken + which is a reproach to man, intimat- 
ing that it is better ſpeaking to the brutes; than to 
men that are become brutiſh ; What? [have nou- 


riſbed and brought up children, and they bave rebelled 


aguinſt me. And verſe the 3d. The ox knoweth his 
vwner, and the aſs his maſter s crib ; but 1ſrael dath 
not know, my people doth not conſider. And ſo the pro- 
phet Malachi, Ma. i. 6. A for honoureth his father, 
and u ſervant his-mafter © if then I be a father, where 


is mine honour ? And if I be a maſter, where is my 


Fear ? But this is the baſeneſs, that doth accompa- 
ny unrighteous dealing, that where we have begun 
to wrong God, there we proceed to hate him, or 
at leaſt to wiſh he were not. And this you may 
obſerve in all bad natures ; he is made an enemy; 
not only who hath done an ill office, but he whom 
he hath wronged': not only he is an enemy that 
hath done an ill office, but he is an enemy alſo, 
whom this bad-natured man hath wronged. For 
whete we have once done an injury; we take it tot 
granted, the injured perſon is our enemy, and then 
go about to diſable him, for our own ſecurity. Bad 
natures that are full of naughtineſs are unacquaint- 
ed with that noble diſpoſition that inclines men to 
pardon : and therefore whereſoever they have injur- 


5 
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ed, they hate, Thus it is between man and man, 
and ſo it is between God and man. For men think 
of God as they are themſelves + thou thoughte/t I was 
altogether ſuch a one as thyſelf, Pſal. I. 21. But on the 
contrary, fee what the grace of the goſpel leads men 
to in cafe of failure or miſcarriage : the grace of the 
goſpel bids deprecate, repent, acknowledge, leave 
off to ſin do ſo no more, alk God forgiveneſs : fo 
vaſt a difference there is between the ftrain of the 
world, and the ſpirit of religion ; the tempers of the 
ſubjects differ as much as the ſtate of heaven and 
hell. One of theſe, he in whom the ſpirit of religi · 
on dwells, thus he thinks and ſaith to God, hom 
baue I in heaven but thee 2 who in earth that I deſire 
in compariſon with thee ? It is good for me to draw 
near to God, Pſal. Ixxiii. 25, 28. Attract and draw 
me to thee, and ſtay me with thee, But the other, 
God is not in all his thoughts, Pſal. x 4. Gad far from 
his reins, Jer. xii. a. And the ſenſe of his ſoul is, 
depart from us, we will not the knowledge of thy ways, 
Job. xxii.'19. This then is my obſervation, future 
ſubjective miſery is not any foreign impoſition by 
power, but it is an acquired conſtitution of man's 
mind and ſpirit : it is guilt upon mens conſciences, 
and a malignity of ſpirit. For, methinks, the phraſe 
in the text is very characteriſtical, not liking to retain 
Cad in their knqwledge ; which is a note of remark- 
able diſtinction. 

Now, leaſt I may diſcourage any body, either by 
declaring that which he finds not praQticable, or in 
that he is ſenſible bf his own ſhortneſs, I here de- 
clare, two things do not amount to the caſe in the 

D 2 text; 
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text; of not liting to retain God in their know: 
Ledge. + 

Fir/t, An unavoidable interruption, or a ceſſation 


from actual thoughts of God, at times. For this 


cannot be remedied, becauſe of the neceſſity of our 
weak natures. There muſt be eating; drinking, 
and ſleeping.  Alfo theſe minds of ours will not bear 
divine cogitation ; and we cannot, in this ſtate, bear 
too intenſe thoughts of God ; though truly there is 
no great danger init neither; fot the worſt of it 
would be to die by philoſophy : we may be ſwillow- 
ed up by mental contemplation of the Deity itſelf. 

| Secondly, There are avocations of buſineſs in a 
of way ordinary employment; and this is not only 
lawful for us, but it is neceſſary for us to regard 
them. And'to theſe two I add, that there are in- 
diſpoſitions occaſionally, when men are out of tem- 

r. The beſt of us all doth not find himſelf al- 
ways alike, and how it comes to paſs he cannot 
tell. | 

It is not a . ceſſation from actual thoughts 
of God for à time, that doth interrupt our commu- 
nion with him; but a private defection, and taking 
up of our hearts in receiving full ſatisfaction in the 
things of this life: a ſtaying too long abroad from 
God, or committing ſpiritual fornication with the 
creature. When we overlook overtures from God, 


are wanting to ſeaſon and opportunity: when we 


do not cloſe with remarkable advantages to retire a 
while, and think of God: this is a private defecti- 
on, and that that is eulpable. In ſhort, three things 


are 3 to out duty toward God, and our 
happineſs 


el ©, © Nw we 
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happineſs. in- enjoyment of him. #ir/t, If there be 
an inward diſplacency, an habitual indiſpoſition, and 
averſation. Secondly, If there be a long and a tedi- 
ous vacancy. from acts of acknowledgment of God, 
and a ſeiiſe-of;our dependence upon him; for men 
may grow ſtrangers, by never mgeting, Thirdly, 
When there is nat due ſubordination of temporals to 
ſpirituals. But otherwiſe here is my rule, he can- 
not be thought to neglect his journey, who intends 
it in the morning when he ſets out, and reſerves to 
himſelf day- room enough, and keeps, on in his way 
till he comes to his journeys end. So whoſoever 
doth acknowledge God at his firſk; ſetting out; 
(when I awate 1 am ſtill with thee, either from my 
natural reſt, or to every new undertaking :) now he 
that begins with God, that is, he takes care that he 
engages himſelf in that that is warranted by Gods 
and goes by rules of action, and is, ſenſible of his 
own inſufficĩiency (who is but a ſecond cauſe) without 
the aſſiſtance of God, who. is the firſt cauſe, and u- 
ſeth proper means ; he doth not lie under the charge 
of the text. Two cautions here I will give. Firſt, 
That all obſerve things in order to the end, Secondly, 
Nothing deſtructive, nothing inconſiſtent. That is 
for the ſecond ; though employed in our worldly bu- 
lineſs, and without actual thoughts of God for a 
while, we are not to charge ourſelves with nat lił- 
ing to retain God in our minds. Then the third, that 
we are not always ourſelves. This will be wholly 
unavoidable, during this ſtate, For while theſe three 
things are, the beſt of men cannot promiſe himſelf 
to. be in that temper, Wer he allows himſelf to 
3 be 
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be. Fir/t, While encumbred with bodies, which 
are very apt to be weather-wiſe ; and it is only a 
man that is tranſcendently wiſe, that can overcome 
bodily temper : but ſuch a man is a'-rarity in the 
world. Very good men find themſelves ill di ſpoſed 
from theſe dull and grofs bodies; our bodies are af- 
fected by change of time. Theſe gallant men, the 
Platoni/ts, did mightily complain of dulneſs and ſtu- 
pidity of body; here there muſt be allowance; for 
no man's body hears the reaſon of his mind. The 
body is not capable of inſtruction, but muſt be go- 
verned by other arts; by abſtinence and tempe- 
rance, and compliance with ſenſons. Secondly, 
While we are liable to be at times ſarproſed with 
ſudden emergencies, which buſy our heads, and 
take up our thoughts, and employ them, if that 
fall out, that we look not for. We have in- 
ſtances of ſome, that have died either with ſudden 
joy, or grief. Sudden emergencies take up our 
thoughts how to behave ourſelves in fuch a caſe. 
Thirdly, While we fall into variety of converſe. 
In different companies, things paſs under different 
and various repreſentations. So that a man ſome- 
times finds other mens opinions better than his own 
which gives us occaſion to vary our opinion of 
things, and preſently to be of another opinion. And 
this is for the better; for we that are finite and fal- 
lible ought not to think ourſelves - wiſe enough for 
our own direction, nor able enough for our own 
preſervation, nor good enough to our own ſatisfac- 
tion. In this cafe, a man is all of a ſudden diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed of himſelf, and carried out to new apprehen- 
ſions. 
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fions. This will employ a man, as if he had the 
government of the world in his hands: theſe 
things make a man to be leſs wer wag and not to 
purſue his former intention. 

This is all the abatement that I. can give you fon 
aſſurance that you are not in this condemnation, of 
not liking ta retain God in your minds, becauſe you are 
in an indiſpoſition from one, or more of theſe three 
things. But for a caution on the other fide, great 
care muſt be taken: if this indiſpoſition be contract- 
gle&t ; then take care of two things. Fi, That 
aſſoon as may be, conſcience be relieved and eaſed, 
and the guilt taken off in the way the goſpel doth 
dire. "Secondly, That the integrity of your diſpo- 
ſition God- ward be recovered, by the motions of ſe- 
nous repentance ; which is always attended with 
great humility;.and ſenſe of our w] weakneſs, ap- 
prehenſion of our neceſſary dependence upon Gods. 
and double care for the time to come, and after- 
diligence. For though it is poſſihle for a regene- 
rate man to fall, and to ſin; yet it is true that St. 
John ſaith, 1 John iii. 9 « whoſoever is barn of God doth 
not commit ſin: if he A, ſin, he paſſes into another 
nature: tis unnatural to the regenerate ſtate to 
commit ſin. Then he doth not like himſelf; if he 
do not recover himſelf by repentance, if he doth not 
renew his repentance, and his faith, And no man 
can aſſure himſelf, that his repentance is ſincere un- 
leſs conjoined with deep humility, and a ſenſe of 
our own weakneſs, and an apprehenſion of our ne- 


W Cepmmdento agar God ; and unleſs he doth 
really 
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really-intend to be more watchful over himſelf, and 
diligent for the time to come. It is not religion for a 
man to confeſs ſin, and to commit it: and com- 
mit ſin, and confeſs it. But whoſoever doth con- 
ſeſs fin, and pray to God for pardon, he ought cer- 
tainly to uſe all means to preſerve himſelſ for time to 
come, that he ſin not in the fame kind. And he is not 
only diſtempered, but is plainly dead in ſin, who is 
never awakened, to look out after means of recovery. 
And this is the caution I ſupperadd, that the point 
Jam upon may not be a doctri ne of careleſsneſs. I 
reſerve the caſe of unavoidable-intertuption, or ceſ. 
ſation from actual thoughts of God at times : but 
if an averſation towards God, contracted by] guilt 
of fin, or any undue att, or culpabie negleét, then 
care to be taken, that as ſoon as may be conſcience 
may be relieved and eaſed, and the guilt taken off 
in the way the goſpel doth direct. Any body that 
hath received a wound the firſt thing he: doth, he 
goeth to a ſurgeon. If any one have taken poiſon 
(though by actident) he preſently goes to an anti- 
dote. So if any mam have wrought himſelf into an 
averſation God- ward by conſenting to known evil, 
he muſt look upon himſelf as having admitted poi- 
ſon'; he hath finned againſt his own life: therefore 
his firft care muſt be, to make his peace with God, 


and relieve his conſcience from guilt by repentance, 


and that it appear to be real, let it be accompanied 
with deep humility, and a ſenſe of his own weak- 
neſs, and an apprehenſion of his neceſlary depend- 
ence upon God, and let him be: more watchful over 


himſelf, and diligent for the time to come, that by 
0 


creation 
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do: not wrong his ſoul, or give his God an offence 
a ſecond time. 

Ino paſs on to diſcourſe of the 32d verſe. Who 
tnowing the judgment of God, that they which: commit 
ſuch things are worthy of death, not only ds the fame, 
but haue pleaſure in them that do them. This is the 
laſt character that repreſents the degenerate ſtate of 
miſerable mortals, I have ſpoken to all the former 
heretofore : now-in ſhort to this. And I will only 
gloſs in four or five particulars upon theſe words. 

Finſt, Who knowing. This is highly obſervable, 
and of great advantage to us; whereupon our a- 
poſtle lays the ſtreſs of mens ſin, the aggravation 
of mens ſin; and whereupon he grounds mens be- 
ing liable and obnoxious to condemnation within 
themſelves, and condemnation from God]; knowing ; 
vi. upon their natural capacity of knowing there 
is a God, and knowing there is a vaſt difference of 
things. This is the foundation we ſtand upon, a- 
gainſt the atheiſm and profaneneſs of a diſſolute 
world. And I dare aſſure any affected atheiſt in 
the world, that if he can implead God at the day 
of judgment, that God did not make him to know 
God, and to know that there is a great difference 
between good and evil; he ſhall ſtand in his cauſe. 
And pray obſerve how often this is repeated by the 
apoſtle; and he lays it down for his foundation e- 
very where, where he doth reprove and challenge; 
verſe the 19th, becauſe that which may be known of 
God is manifeſt in them; for Gad hath ſhewed it unto 
them; verſe the 20th, for the inviſible things from the 
creation of the world are clearly Jon; verſe the 2½, 

becauſe 
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becauſe that when they knew God; verſe the 28th, and 
even as they did not like to retain God in their "know- 
ledge. He makes this the condemnation of 'men ; 


intimating that man bath the knowledge of God 


and ſenſe of Deity ; ; but takes no pleafure in — 
thoughts of God. And then in this place, who 
knowing the judgment of God, &c. And pray of whom 
doth the apoſtle ſpeak all this? Not of men that 
were diſciplined in any way of ' wotſhip ö but he 
ſpeaks this of men we call heathens ; and he charg- 
eth all this upon them in reſpect of the natural prin- 
ciple. This we ate to underſtand; that God did 
more than a little; when he made man intelligent 
and voluntary: and in this reſpect he doth repre- 
ſent God more than all the creation below him; 
and herein men are made in the image of God up- 
on a natural account. © And whereſoever there is 
in the make, a principle of reaſon and underſtand- 


ing, there is a foundation of religion and conſcience. 


Now let this be our juſtification, if any one calls us 
moraliſts only, and not divines; that we write af- 
ter the apoſtle's example, and imitate the apoſtles, 
when we do build upon the foundation God hath 
laid, when we build upon natural principles, the 


principles of God's creation : and, which. is further 


obſervable, the apoſtle ſpeaks all this of the degene- 
rate ſtate of mankind. They therefore miſerably 
repreſent God in the world, that think he will judge 

his creatures by his power. : he will examine them 
by the principles he gave them in-the moment of 
his creation, and we need not fear being condemn- 
ed of God, if we are not ſelf· condemned. That is 
the firſt. Secondly, 
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Secondly, The judgment of God. That is a remark- 
able word in the greek. Whence I do obſerve, that 
all God's impoſitions upon men, all his injunctions; 
all his inſtitutions, whether they are in a way of 
command or prohibition, they are all the fruits of 
wiſdom and underſtanding, in conjunction with righ- 
teouſneſs. They are either juſt in themſelves, or elſe 
the uſe of his rightful power. For power, domini- 
on, and property he hath over his creatures. In 
the ſtate of creation we read not of any thing p9/i- 
tive, but one ſingle prohibition. And without doubt 
it was the right of him that raiſed a creature out of 
nothing, to have limited him more if he had pleaſ- 
ed. In the goſpel- ſtate nothing at all is poſitive, but 
what is uſeful; expodient, and convenient. There 
is nothing but what the neceſſity of man's apoſtacy 
did call in and require. As for inſtance; here you 

have a ſummary of the goſpel, as it is a ſuperadditi- 
on to the law of the creation; To go to God in the 
name of Chrift 5; and then the #200 ſacraments. Theſe 
three make up the fuperaddition of the goſpel to 
the religion of the creation. Then for the religion 
of the creation; thoſe famous, glorious, eminent, 
univerſal rights, theſe are of univetſal acknowledg- 
ment; to wit, to live in all reverence of God; to 
be ſober and temperate in the government of our 
ſelves ; juſt and righteous in our dealings one with 
another; or, as the prophet ſaith, to do ju/ily, and 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. Mic. 
vi. 8, But that all the diſpenſations of God-to man 
are all ſentences of juſtice and righteouſneſs ; be- 
lides that in reaſon, we cannot otherwiſe think, 
{cri ip- 
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ſcripture abundantly declares, * Pſalm cxix. 137, 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, and true in all thy judg- 
ments. Rom. ix. 14. 1s there unrighteouſneſs in 
Ged ? God forbid, Job viii. 3. Can God by power 
do any thing that is contrary to right ? And the apo- 
ſtle, Acts xvii. 31, be ſhall judge the world in rigbte- 
ouſneſs, And this makes me ſuperadd a little more: 
ſor this word in the text, as it may import the 
righteouſneſs of God in his ſentences; ſo it may alſo 
the righteouſneſs of God in juſtifying creatures; and 
when be comes to controul and puniſh the exorbi- 
tancy of a creature, he doth, not at all exceed. I 
will make two inferences and paſs on. Then there 
is no wrong from God to any creature, nor any 
hard meaſure. Nothing is more certain, than that 
God hateth nothing that he hath made; bis tender 
mercies are over all his wort. Secanaly. If this be 
a law of heaven, where there is a power that can- 
not be reſiſted, where there is fulneſs of liberty; if 
this be a law with heaven, that all the proceedings 
from God to his creatures be righteous and juſt; 
why ſhould not finite and fallible creatures think it 
worthy of themſelves, to be limited to ways of rea- 
ſon ? Why ſhould not we think it becomes us to 
juſtify what we do or require, by the reaſon of 
things? Let a man but think thus, he that will do 
becauſe he will; let him but afk himſelf, fuppoſe 
his ſuperior ſhould-govern by that meaſure, what a 
cafe or condition ſhould he be in ? Since therefore 
God, who hath a power; ſince all his ways are re- 
gulated and confined-by laws of reafon and juſtice ; 
he is a moſt degenerate creature, that will do * 
1791 | cauſe 
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cauſe he will; and cares not to be ruled by any 
reaſon, 

Thirdly, Whi lane the judgment of Gad. 
Wherein men are concerned, they may know, and 
may have an account of the dealings of God with 
them, that they are juſt and righteous. And is 
there · better quarter in all the world? Doth any 
one defire more; either of parent or brother, than 
that he ſhould have no other uſage but what is juſ- 
tifiable by reaſon ? Upon this account only we are 
ſelf-condemned if we do not obſerve God's injunc- 
tions: for negative infidelity will never deſtroy a- 
ny: but that men do not receive when they are of- 
fered or do when they may, God is not an Egyp- 
tian taſk-maſter. I dare ſay, to the honour of God, 
that if he lay no foundation, he doth not look for 
any ſuperſtructure. If he doth not give a capacity, 
no more accountable than the irrationals are. But 
if they know; according to their knowledge they 
are under obligation to obedience. There is no- 
thing, wherein the world hath more agreed, than in 
theſe two : @ univerſal general cauſe, and that there 
is in themſelves a vaſt difference between good and e- 
vil upon a moral conſideration. A general conſent 
of nations in this matter. | 

Fourthly, That they who commit ſuch things are wor- 
thy of death. There is a worthineſs of death in the 
things they do, whom God condemns. We are 
apt to fly in the face of God, and think if God 
would, we may do what we will; and if God would 
pardon, we may live as we lift, and no harm done. 
It is not the inflictor, but the demeritorious cauſe 


that 
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that is worthy of blame: For the very things that 
they do are deadly things : yea, they are materially 
death itſelf. For what is ſin but the death of the 
ſoul ? And we ſay the perſon guilty. is dead in law, 
there needs nothing but the declaration of it, and 
making it out. Now! ſin is the death of the ſoul ; 
for fin divides from God, the fountain of life ; and 
none can have lite, but by communication and par- 
ticipation; wherefore it as neceſſarily follows, that 
there ſhould be death, if {in interpoſeth, as there is 
a neceſſity there ſhould, be darkneſs, if any thick 
body interpoſe, and cut off the beams of the ſun 
from us. "T'wo inferences. Iſt. We are then quite 
out of danger of God's power, prerogative or domi- 
nion over us, if we do not betray ourſelves ; if 
there be no guilt, we need not fear God ſlaviſhly at 
all. For if you be not guilty, you are not obnoxi- 
ous ; his great power is your preſervation. 2dly, 
Wilful ſinners are ſelf-murderers, ruin their own 
ſouls. They are as truly ſelf-murderers, as he that 
ſhall know a thing is poiſon, and yet takes it. 
Fifthly, Not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in 
them that do them. I obſerve from theſe words, men 
make themſelves obnoxious, otherwiſe than by their 
own perſonal acts. A man is not only guilty for 
what he doth, but for what he takes pleaſure in. A 
man may make himſelf guilty, by applauding, or 
approving an evil act after it is done, , by ſhewing 
complacency or aſſent to what is evily done. Where- 
fore all abettors, all counſellors, all conſenters, all 
that after take pleaſure in the thing done, all that 
juſtify the perſon that do it, they are all 9 
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I will cloſe this with two inferences. Firſt. Let 
me charge you highly to take care of your company. 
For though you are well reſolved; that for your 
own ſelves you will do nothing but what is juſt ; 
yet if you be in company, and take pleaſure ; yea, 
dare ſay, by being ſilent, you will become ob- 
noxious. Secondly. Let me adviſe every one whert 
he enters into ſecret to make his peace with God; 
that he then call to mind what company he hath 
been in, and what hath been done by his company 
and converſe. Let us conſider the iniquities of the 
vicinageʒ our relations; or perſons of our converſe: 
ſome of theſe may be in ſome meaſure ours alſo 3 
though not our perſonal acts. To juſtify, to coun- 
tenance, and take pleaſure in fin committed by an- 
other, is not leſs bad than to do it ourſelves. Now 
for this I will give you this account. It argues 
more of a depraved mind : for he that doth it, may 
be induced by the temptation of pleaſure, or profit ; 
but he that takes pleaſure in it, fins without a temp- 
tation: To approve of, or take pleaſure in what 
is ill done by another, is a greater fin than he that 
doth it is guilty of ; becauſe it is with a leſs temp- 
tation; for they are not induced at all by the 
temptation, either of pleaſure or profit; but theſe 
men are of more havocked conſciences, and more 
degenerate minds. Tis very likely that theſe men 
have more naturalized themſelves to the malignity 
of naughty acts, and have by former baſe uſe, cuſ- 
tom, and practice, alienated themſelves from reſpect 
toward God, and love of righteouſneſs: ſo that they 
have forced away all the ingenuity and modeſty of 

nature; 
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nature, For to apptove of, and take pleaſure i in the 
impudency, madneſs and folly of others, is to fin 
either upon no, or a_leſs temptation : whereas to 
fin by weakneſs, or upon a temptation, is the only 
colourable pretence and apology. And this is the 
account I give for this, that as a man may be guil- 
ty by participation, where he doth not actually do, 
in ſome caſes, he that doth not do the act, but 
takes E in it, may be the worſt of the two. 
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DIS COURSE LXIV. 


The direful Vengeance which falls up- 
on the Souls of incorrigibie Sinners. 
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Pars of the 24th, the 26th, and the 2Bth verſes. 
24th. Wherefore God alſs gave them up to uncleanneſs. 
26th. For this cauſe God gave len * unto * af 


feftions. 


28th. And even as they did not like to retain Ged in 
| their In God gave them over to a reprobate 


Y OU may remember the order and method 1 
propoſed to myſelf, to treat of the remaining 

part of the chapter. Having given you an ac- 
count of the dreadful miſcarriages of apoſtates, who 
hold the truth of God in unrighteouſneſs, .and did not 


live to retain the knowledge of God in their minds; but 
affected 


8 . 
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affected to be atheiſts, that they might be atbitrary, 
lawleſs, and live without fear or controul ; and other 
characters of them having been given, I now come 
to the ſecond part; that is, the puniſhment of theſe ſin- 
ners, and horrid tranſgreſſors, and that is on God's 
part, You have had an account ot man's behaviour 
towards God, now take an account of God's ; and 
you have theſe, forms of wordt to expreſs them. God 
gave them up to uncltanneſs, to their own' hearts lufts 
to vile affettions, ver. 24. 26. To a reprobate mind, 
to do things which are not conventent, ver. 28. Andto 
have Got juſtified, they did but receiue the recompence 
of their error, ver. 27. But before I ſpeak to that 
that is conſequent to voluntary conſenting to known 
iniquity, -or groſs neglect of 'God and themſelves, 
which are the adequate oppoſites to God, and reli- 
gion; I find it requiſite for God's honour, to give 
you an account what hand God hath, either in the 
fin of his creatures, or in the ſinner's 2 be- 
cauſe it is ſaid, God gave them up, &c. This truly 
hath been one of the hardeſt queſtions in the world 
how evil came into the creation, ſince God was 
good and made all good ? To vindicate God from 


having any hand in the miſcarriages of men, or be- 


ing the cauſe of it, my buſineſs therefore ſhall be 
to ſhew you, that neither the evil of ſin, nor the e- 
vil of puniſhment can be attributed to God. For if 
God be the firſt and chiefeſt good, as indeed he is, 
then evil is not from him, it is not that which he hath 
decreed or deſigned or appointed, but it is conſequen- 
tial, neceſſary, fatal; and by conſequence inſepera- 
ble from the miſcarriages of ſinners, I ſhall give you 
Vo I. III. T an 
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an account of the ſadeſt place in all the bible; J. 
vi. 10. Where. yon have it, anale ie Bear of this ps. 
Ple fat, and make ther ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes, 
left they ſas with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
under ſtand with their heart, and convert and be heated. 
This place is no lefs than fix times referred to in the 
new teſtament; you have it in alt the four evange- 
lifts, Mat. xiti. x5. Mark iv. Lz. Zul viii, 10. Fobn 
xii. 40. in the Xs of the apoſtles, Arn xxviii. 27, 
and in theepiftle to the Romans, Rom. xi. S. the fix 
firſt books in the new teſtament. And the ſcripture 
never repreſents the forlorn ſtate of ſinners, but it re 
fers to this place. To give you ſome account of this ; 
there is an exceltent diſtinction in one of the fathers, 
Chryfiſtemi he faith ʒ that ſeeing they may ſer, and net 
perceive, &c. that is, not that God had any ſuch in- 
tention, or that God toauld have it fo : but it is con- 
ſequential? ; fo it comes to paſs, ſo it falls out; this 
is the natural i e of mens not dealing ingenuoully 
with truth; they are the worſe for their 
if practice be not anſwerable. But more of that 
hereafter, I am now to give you an account ; that 
evil is not to be attributed to God: yet I find that 
the ſcripture doth frequently ſeem to attribute it to 
him; but you muſt underſtand” that the ſcripture- 
notion is this, becauſe God is the ff univerſal and 
general cn/z of all things, therefore the ſcripture at- 
tributes and ſcribes all things that are to him. But 
| when you tothe to an explication, there is as vaſt a 
difference and diſtinction as between God and the 
devil, heaven amid hell, light and darkneſs, good and 
evil. Some things are by his efficiency, ſuch —_ 
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doth by himſelf immediately; ſome things by his 
aſſiſtance, which he doth, by commiſſioning others, 
i. e. by ſecond cauſes ; and ſome things by his per- 

miſſion; that is, he doth not hinder. them. With 
this difference we muſt underſtand fcripture attri - 
buting things to God. For certain we muſt reſolve 
theſe two things « f/f, that God is no true -cauſe 
of evil: ſecondly, that he doth what be will, where 

he will, when he will, how he will; and thinks not 
fit to hinder it. For nothing is more certain than 
that holineſs and righteouſneſs are the divine en- 
dowments ; and holineſs and righteouſneſs make it 
altogether repugnant and morally impoflible for God 
to have a hand in evil; ſuch evil whereunto turpi- 
dity, malignity and deformity are annexed. If 
you attribute malignity, deformity, turpitude, the 
evil of fin to God, you deny his moral endowments, 
his prime perfections of goodneſs, - holineſs, and 
righteouſneſs, Wherefore we will abſolutely con» 
clude, that whatſoever God doth, by himſelf im- 
mediately, or in conjunction with any ſecond cauſe, 
it is in itſelf throughly good, and worthy the firſt 
and chiefeſt goodneſs: and if this be not true, let 
any man give me an account of theſe places of 
ſcripture. It there unri % with God ? God 
forbid, Rom. ix. 14. I he be unrighteous, how can he 
Judge the world? Shall not the judge F all the earth 
do right God ix holy in all his ways, &. Gen. xviil, 
25. He hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, Acts xvii. 31. What doth 
that intimate ? Not by arbitrary will, but he will 
proceed according to a _—_ rule, ſuch a rule that 
2 is 
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is ſus jure, It is a great queſtion in the book of 
Jeb; can God by power or priuiledge, do that that is 
not right and juſt ? Job. viii. 3. There is nothing 
that the ſcnpture doth more clearly and fully deny 
than unrighteouſneſs in any of the ways of God. It 
is a gallant ſaying of one of the fathers : God can- 

not with righteouſneſs puniſh things, that by his 
commiſſion are done. No one can be there a juſt 
revenger, where he is an evil author. Therefore 
God is not the author of evil. Wherefore, there 
is no principle true, from whence this oy follow; 
that Godin the author of:evil;. i 

In purſuing this n 1 poſitively lay down 
Nur propoſitions. 

1 Firſts Antecedently to he being of evil, God doth 
what inſimite wiſdom doth direct, or goodneſs moves 
to prevent it i that is, by declaring againſt it, by 
warning and 957" ing by fruſtrations; and croſs 
providences. And; ; 

-: Secondly; Subſequent to the n of evil, when e- 
vil is done by an accountable creature, God, where 
he pleaſeth, and when he pleaſeth, in his infinite 
Soodneſs, brings good out of it. 

Firſt, Antecedentiy to evil, God doth what infinite 
wiſdom doth think fit, or goodneſs moves, to pre- 
vent it. He doth warn, admoniſh, declare againſt; 
tho he doth not chuſe abfolutely to hinder it. Now 
if any one ſay, but why doth he not engage his al- 
mighty power abſolutely to hinder evil? _ _ 
in we! .:< 

1. God is not at all bound: No han: can ae 
upon any ground of reaſon, that God having made 
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a creature intelligent, and voluntary, accountable to 
him, puniſhable if he do ill, rewardable if he do 
well, that he ſhould every where interpoſe. 

2. Thoſe that are neglecters of God they do not 
deſerve it, they cannot claim any ſuch ; 
from him. 

3. It is not at all ſuitable to a probation-ſtate. 
We are runners of a race, we work for eternity, 
we are now in a preparatory ſtate ; how is a man 
put upon a probation, if God by an irreſiſtable pow- 
er, ſhould make it impoſſible for him to fall? What 
exerciſe of virtue, if God by his irreſiſtable power 
make evil impoſſible ? | 
4. Thus to do is God's peculiar kindnefs, and 
courteſy to thoſe that act in God's name; that be- 
gin with him, and are always ſenſible of God's pre- 
lence with them. That for the firſt. | 

Secondly, Subſequently to the being of evil ; when 
evil is done by a defective or a malicious. cauſe, e- 
vil having taken effect, God in his infinite goodneſs, 
if he pleaſes, turns it into good when he pleaſes, 
and as he pleaſes. For ſometimes he cures a man 
of high preſumption, pride, and conceit, by ſuffer- 
ing ſuch a perſon to fall into. a ſin, that brings him 
to ſhame, I dare ſay, ſaith one of the fathers, * it 
is very happy, that a proud, arrogant, ſelf-conceited man 
may fall into a fin that may ſhame him, and make him 
ſee himſelf. Since many times, if God let fuch a 
man fall into a fin, it is to humble him. Elfe it is 
expected, that God ſhould re/if? the proud, Jam. iv. 
6, and that the backflider i in heart be filled with his 
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own ways, Prov. xiv. 14. And this is the goodneſs 
of God, when he will bring good out of evil, and 
turn that which is a man's ſin to Gs A and 
advancement. 

Now that God is no cauſe of man's ſin, may ap- 
pear from theſe two things ; which it becomes us 
to aver concerning our creator. 


1. That God doth not deny any neceſſary aid 
and aſſiſtance before hand, to any of his creatures. 


2. God doth not withdraw, but upon demerit, | 


offence, and provocation : God doth not leave any 
af his creatures, before they give him offence, and 
firſt voluntarily forſake and leave him. 

He doth not in the fit place deny neceſſary help. 
For J account that providence is as ſure as God. It 
providence, then neceſſary help. And Secondly, God 
doth not withdraw till after provocation, and the 
creature firſt forſakes him. I obſerve both in the 
tranſactions of communities, and common affairs of 
mankind ; theſe great truths are acknowledged in 
human things. For in the arraignment of malefac- 
tors, two things are put in; done by diabolical inſti- 
ation; and, net having the fear of God before their 
eyes. Which intimates, fr/?, that God keeps all 
them that keep to him; | ſecondly, thoſe that God 
leaves, the devil drives. Theſe two things ſeem to 
be acknowledged by that that is your phraſe of ar- 
raignment. There are three terms proper to make 
uſe of to explicate this point, abjective, permiſſiue, 
judicial; for neither of theſe denote any efficiency 
on God's part toward evil. All things do work by 


way of object with ſenſible agents; but they work 
differently, 
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differently, according ts what the recipient is, what 
one does in like caſe, another does not. If I fpeak 
of temptations, by way of object ; it is not to be 
laid upon the object, but the diſpoſition of the a- 
gent: for inſtance, Peter and Fudas - Peter through 
fear denies his maſter ; Judas through malice, be- 
trays him. Judas, hath attrition and deſperation ; 
Peter hath contrition and repentance. So likewiſe 
in Foſeph and David : what one takes, another re- 
fuſes; where one is enſnared, another comes off 
with triumph, So that here God is excuſed in mo- 
tion, by way of object; the effect is not imputed 
to the object but to the agent. For the ſecond way, 
permiſſive, concurring in the way of permiſſion ; God 
is not to be charged upon this account; becauſe 
whoſoever is ſui juris, hath right of action, he is 
not under the prohibition of another. Sothat what 
he doth, is imputed to himſelf, as his own choice 
and free determination; for the law of right, and 
rule of reaſon are the things endued with power of 
warrant and reſtraint ; and fo every agent whatfoe- 
ver, he is to conſider the immutable and unchange- 
able law of righteouſneſs, goodnefs, and truth: he 
is to conſider the right of the caſe, and the reaſon of 
the thing ; and ſo cannot excuſe himſelf, that any 
power did not hinder : for he being; an intelligent 
agent, and voluntary, is to be governed by the law 
of action: fo no account to be given, that he was 
permitted, or that no ſuperior power did hinder. 
him. We in our judicature leave all men to their 
liberty, till there is conviAtion : and we never im- 
pute that to the government, that a malefactor doth 


amiſs 
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amiſs : but the fault of the government is this, 
when. they do not puniſh condignly. So that here- 
in is a man's fin, that he varies from the rule of ac- 
tion. He cannot lay any fault upon any ſuperior, 
chat he doth not hinder. We are wont to ſay, who- 
ſoever deſpiſeth God and the law, he may be maſ- 
.ter of another man's life, be the government under 
which he lives never ſo wa chful and never ſo right, 
for here is the greateſt ſecurity that we haye for our 
lives, that the law does require that man's life, that 
takes away another's. And this is a neceſſary cir- 
cumſtance to a probation-ſtate, it is true, as the ſcri- 
pture tells us, the apoſtate ſpirits are kept in chains 
of darkneſs, becauſe God will not truſt us in theit 
hands, but men that are in a probation- ſtate, they 
are at liberty, and it is neceſſary to a probation-ſtate, 
that there be liberty, and that evil be not unavoid- 
able. But then, thirdly, judicia/iter, as a judge, whoſo- 
ever acts as a judge, comes after an evil action, for 
the work of a judge, is to go according as things are 
proved. Wherefore the evil is in being, before the 
work of the judge is begun. The judge hath no 
place till evil be done, complained of, alledged, and 
proved, and then he can be no cauſe of the fact. 
For he hath nothing to do, till after the evil is com- 
mitted. In none of theſe three ways, we attribute 
evil unto God. Therefore · this I muſt ſay, we muſt 
make it good, much more of God, which St. Paul 
' faith of himſelf, I am free from the blood. of all men, 
Acts xx. 26. And I am ſure that God is both free 
Ls mo fin a men and their miſery. 
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Theſe three things we muſt ſay of God, if we 
will do him right. 

Firſt, It is moſt Shy. true of God, in relatis 

on to his creatures, that he doth fully anſwer the 


relation he ſtands in to his creation, and whatſoe- 


ver he hath made. Now you that know what be- 
longs to the kindneſs of a parent, I put you to judge 
J. xlix. 15. Can a woman forget her ſuckmng child, 


that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of ber 


womb f Yea they may forget, yet will I not forget thee. 
Now you know it belongs to a parent to foreſee, 
and prevent miſchief to a child; and if miſchief be- 
falls it, to help it out: and what is true of indul- 
gent parents to their children, is true of God ten 
thouſand times more. 

Secondly, He certainly doth whatſoever is due and 
requiſite, in purſuance of all the principles of his 
creation, ſo as to make them effectual: for he is 
n t vain as fouliſh mortals are, to have beginnings 
fruſtrate, to begin, and not to go on. This we do 
obſerve ; let any man attempt to ſet any thing a- 
foot, if he do not bring it to a ſtate of conſiſtency, 
he loſeth his labour; the things return back again. 
Now for a man to imagine that God ſhould 'make 
a creature, and give faculties and principles, and 
then deny that that will make that which he hath 
done effectual, is either to impute to him raſhneſs 
in his undertaking, or elſe impotency ; J am ſure, 
want of goodneſs, 

| Third'y, It becomes us to think of God that he 
will do whatſoever becometh infinite goodneſs : he 
will anſwer his relation; he will do that that is 

worthy 
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worthy infinite goodneſs, and that certainly amounts 
to this, to do all good upon the higheſt, fulleſt, and 
cleareſt account: of goodneſs, if there be not reaſon 
to the contrary. But that he ſhould, by his almigh- 
ty power, keep out evil out of the creation, there is 
no reaſon : it would then be no probation-ſtate. 
A that that the prophet ſaith is a moſt real 
O Iſrael, thy agſtructiam is of thy. ſelf. H. 
xili. gh Wherefore I account it materially blaſphe- 
my, to ſay theſe two; things of God, (I charge not 


the intentions of miſtaken perſons) to ſay, that God 


is the cauſe of the creatures fin. Or, feandl, 
Of the ſinner's miſery, by the abſoluteneſs and arbi+ 
trarineſs of his will: as if fave for God's will, 2 
finner might well enjoy himſelf, be at peace within 
himſelf, and be happy doing what he will ; which 
tome have been bold to fay, and more. have been 
apt to think, that ſaving the prohibition, good and 
evil are both alike. No; as virtue hath reward 


ariſing out of itſelf, ſo fin and wickedneſs hath pu- 


niſhment arifing out of it ſelf, receiving in themſelves 
that recompence of their error which was meet. An 
inordinate appetite is its own puniſhment, No- 
thing in the world ſo draws on another thing, as. 


| guilt doth miſchief and puniſhment. They are 


things inconſiſtent, for a man to be under ſenſe of 

guilt, and to. be happy. God need not do any 
thing, he may but abſent himſelf, and let him a- 
lone, and this man is in hell by his own producti- 
on. Wickedneſ is contrary to the nature of man ; 
therefore cannot but be vexatious and tormenting. 
The great heart-ſore, cardulizem, is guilt upon the 
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conſcience, and malignity in the mind, a perverſe 
and a naughty ſpirit ; no wounds of the body are 
equal to the torments of the mind. A finner's mi- 
ſery is of his own creation. 
Now I muſt ſuggeſt to you the poſitive cauſes of 

evil; and they are theſe eight; which I will ſpeak 
but a word to. 


Firſt, Objects may incline: for we are all facul- 


ties; and the world is made up of objects: and 
all objects have an attractive virtue; and it is 
natural to our faculties to take cognizance of ob- 
jects. 

Secondly, Examples may entice : we are apt to 
write after precedents, to do that that is done. 

Thirdly, Opportunities may invite: he that never 
thought of playing the thief, he is tempted upon a 
fair advantage. 

Feurtbiy, Conſtitution may diſpoſe : this is a home- 
bred ſuggeſtion ; a man only by wiſdom and virtue 
overcomes bodily inclination. 

Fifthly, Company may perſuade. 

Sixthly, Evil angels may ſeduce : ſo the ſcripture 
tells us, that Satan flood up againſt Iſrael, and pro- 
voked David to number the people, 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 

Seventhly, Men themſelves abuſe that liberty and 
power they hold of God and enjoy under him: for 
although all power be explicable for the better, yet 
it is an abuſe of power, to do that that is not fit to 
be done : it is no more than it is in a paralitick a- 
gility of motion, when the man trembles every 
Joint, not from nimbleneſs of ſpirit, but want of 
ſtrength, | 


Eightly, 
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Eightly, Whenſoever evil takes effect, we may 
conclude, that God did not think fit to hinder it; 
and this is all I will attribute to God, and all the 
place I will leave for God in this thing; for if God 
had hindred it, it had not been, 

Now it any man aſk, why did not God hinder 
it? I refer him to my reaſons before, and aſk him, 
how comes God to be bound ? Where is God's 
courteſy, if he muſt equally conſider them that ne: 
glect him, and them that commend themſelves ta 
his guidance and ducture? And if he ſhould hin- 
der, he ſhould counterwork the very deſign of his 
creation, when he made man intelligent and volun- 


tary, and put him into a probation-ſtate ; and bid 


him act for eternity. We muſt remember, that 
man by his make, is a free agent, is both intelligent 
and voluntary ; and in this ſtate a man is under this 
bar; poſetus in æguilibrio, elſe could not fin : he is 
counterpoiſed on the one ſide by that that is juſt 
and honeſt, againſt that that is on the other fide 
pleaſurable and profitable : and here is a man's coun- 
terbalance ; looking to God, he is well directed; 

looking to the allurements of ſenſe, he is tempted : 

the delightfulneſs of ſenſe is corrival to that which 
is in it's nature juſt and holy. Now here God tak- 
ing high offence, and having juſt indignation againſt 
man's fooliſh affectation and wilful choice, whom he 
made intelligent and voluntary, that he ſhould in 
ſuch an unequal competition, determine himſelf 


to the worſt, he doth not hinder, but leaves him to. 


the fruit of his own ways, and faith, then let it be ac- 


ny to thy beart s Iufts, and be filled with thy. own 
ways „ 
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ways. Prov. i. 31. Therefore, let not any man ſay; 


when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God can- 


not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
But every man is tempted when he is draton away of 
his own hearts laſt, and enticed. James i. 13, 14: 

The inference I would draw from hence, is, 

That we be very careful and cautious how we 
attribute evil to God; or, how we charge or entail 
the fins and miſery of men upon him: I dare fay, 
it is not poſſible for the tongue of man mote to diſ- 
honour God, than thus to dv. For this is the ac- 
count I give; that the moral endowments of God, 
to wit, his holineſs, his righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, 
are thoſe prime per fections of his, by which we are 
induced to worſhip God; and we know more of 
theſe than of his other: fot as for his other perfec- 
tions, we are confounded when we think of his om- 
nipotency, omnipreſente, infiniteneſs: but for his 
moral perfections, his holineſs, righteouſneſs, and 
goodneſs, of theſe we have a participation, Now 
to attribute the evil of the world to God, is to de- 
ſtroy all theſe notions : yea, we may ſay of God, 
that the will of God, and the power, are always in 
a conjunction with his moral perfections; yea, they 
are determined, limited, guided, and directed by 
them. This is ſo far true, that even in thoſe things 
which the world calls ſeverity in God, they are acts 
of goodneſs and righteouſneſs. For it is good, that 
God do controul by puniſhment, impenitency, and 
contumacy in fin : and it is as well an act of good- 
neſs, by chaſtiſements to reduce the lawleſs and rebel- 
lious, to controul an obſtinate and impenitent fin- 
ner, 
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ner, as it is an act of goodneſs to pardon fin to thoſe 
that do repent. There is a good intention in chaſ- 
tiſements ; for, notwithſtanding our great boaſts of 
our free- will, we ſhould be too great ſtrangers to 
duties of piety. and virtue, unleſs, God ſhould, now 
and then, exerciſe us with ſickneſſes and afflitions, 
as a counterpoiſe to our propenſions to follow the 
luſts and pleaſure of liſe, and the ordinary allure- 
ments of the world. Now ſince we are ſo charit- 
able, that in a well eſtabliſhed government, which 
rules by laws, and puniſhes ſuch offences, where 
now and then by accident, murders and robberies 
are committed; we do not impute them to the go- 
vernour, much leſs ought we to impute the miſcar- 
riages of men to God; ſince God hath declared 
himſelf againſt ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 
men; ſince all ſinners know they do amiſs at their 
own peril, God gave no ſuch power unto men: 
for power is concluded within bounds of reaſon and 
right, Lawleſs and exorbitant acts, are r 
cies and deformities. | 

Now I ſuperadd here the neceſſity of this doc- 
trine I have ſo much inſiſted upon. If we attri- 
bute evil to God, theſe four miſchiefs are likely to 
follow, which will root up, all religion and con- 
ſcience. 

Firſt, We ſhall think of God contrary of what 
God is, and worſe than he deſerves of us; and then 
we ſhall leſs love him, and leſs regard him. So we 
ſhall not repreſent him to ourſelves a lovely object; 
for the fountain of good is highly lovely ; but the 


author of evil is the moſt unlovely object; and he 
is 
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is not the moſt lovely, unleſs he be the fountain of 


Secontily, We ſhall not think aright of evil, nor 
hate evil as we ought : for if we impute it to God, 
a man will fay, what harm is there in that which 
God doth ? | 

Thirdly, We ſhall excuſe o/elves more chan there 
is cauſe for, and ſhall abate in ourſelves the ſenſe 
of our on faultineſs ;5 for then we ſhall look u- 
porn ourſelves only as God's inftriments : and you 
know che principal he doth excuſe the inſtru. 
ment. , . ; * 5 - . 
PFaurthily, We ſhall take very little care to re- 
tent or revoke any thing unduly done. For who 
will trouble himſelf about that which he thinks 
is the will of God ? And a man will aſk him- 
elf, who at any time bath reſiſted bis will ? Romans 
W IQ. 
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s not the primary cauſe of the finner's miſery. 
There is no reaſon at all why we ſhould expoſe our 
ſelves to temptation, by attributing external evils to 
God, more than we have aſſurance of. If we at- 
tribute all external evils to God, then you put an 
invincible and an intolerable load upon the virtue 
of patience z and patience muſt bear the load of all. 
And truly we are not ſo ſubmiſs to God, nor ſo 
ee from ſelf-love, as to put forth acts of patience 
to luck a height, This I ordinarily hear, when a- 
ny thing beials men, they ſay, it is the will of Gad. 
To explicate this, It is true, that God doth exerciſe 
bis judgments in the world; but yet I will deny 
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the cauſe aſſigned. But it doth not follow that al 
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two things. HFrſt. That God doth whatſoever evil do n 


befals men : and, ſecondly. I deny that it is true, ſuran 


that all evil that befals us, is the puniſhment of fin : God 
they are neither of them certainly true. It is true; ture 


and we have reaſon for it, to attribute the univerſal our 1 
deluge to God Gen. vii. The deſtruction of - Sodom reign 


to God; Gen. xix; for it is ſaid God did it. We imag 
have cauſe to attribute to God the ſudden death of doth 
Nadab and Abihm: Num. iii. the deſtruction of ſecon 
Corab, Dathan and Abirum; Num. xvi. of Ananias 
and Saphira : Acts v. for it is aſcribed to God; and 


the evils that befal us, are the immediate hand of 
God. For, firft; Some of them may follow upon 
the condition of the matter, juſt as ruſt follows the 
nature of iron; ſome evils do fall out from the ſtate 
of the world: ſecondly, Some we bring upon our- 
ſelves, by our neglect, or abuſe of our ſelves ; as the 
diſeaſes that follow upon intemperance, or the harms 
that follow upon violent and unnatural motion: or; 
thirdly, Some are the effects of malicious cauſes, for 
which God will challenge accountable agents. Now 
therefore ſince there are other cauſes, how doth it 
expoſe men to temptation ?' how doth it miſrepre- 
ſent God to men, to attribute all the evil that befals 
them to God's immediate hand ? It is very true, that 


God hath this power: but for the exerciſe of this : y 
Vi 


power, to ſay it is certainly God's work, whatſoever 
the ſecond cauſes be, this is that which I reprove. 
Wherefore let us entertain good thoughts of God, 
as much as may be; that we may be encouraged to 
repent, and have faith and confidence in him; * 
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do not attribute that to God, which we have no aſ- 
ſurance is the immediate hand of God; but only 
God did not interpoſe; as where it follows the na- 
ture of the matter; or brought upon ourſelyes by 
our neglect, or abuſe of ourſelves ; or where fo- 

reign agents have done us a miſchief. | No, you may 
imagine that God hath created ſecond, cauſes, and 
doth permit things to go according to the nature of 
ſecond cauſes; and he doth interpoſe when he will. 
But, with very great caution, attribute things that 
are grievous to God; but recommend God as love- 
1y, and the object of love, as much as poſſibly you 
can. For Fa God is not the author, or. cauſe of 


the creature's fin, but that the greateſt evils of ſin- 


ners ariſe from themſelves ; and for that the evils 
that befal us, may be attributed to other cauſes. : 
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Bun filkd oy all unrighttouſneſs, Hul, wick. 
br " edntſs, covetbiſneſs, malidouſneſs, full of envy, mur. 
= Ar, dibale, deceit, malignity, whiſperers, Ae. 


| E alte ids yon hoe ths Mme Ihe ef the 
| horfid, monſtfons; degenerate ſtate of mortals. 
The very feading of this catalogue is enough to 
Nartle and awaken any body, and make him conſt- 
derate and apptehenſive of his danger, ſo as to be- 
take himſelf to religion, and to come within the 
confines of it, that he may be delivered from ſuch 
abominations. One would wonder that human na- 
ture ſhould ſo. degenerate, ſhould admit of them, 
that ſuch villainies ſhould ever be reported of any, 
who by their inſtitution are intelligent and volunta- 
ry agents; I had need almoſt to apologize for read- 
ing ſuch a text in the ears of a chriſtian auditory : 
and were not this in the bible, I durſt Hot be fo un- 

_ Charitable : and had I not ſpoken of ſeveral things 
in the chapter before, I ſhould not have ſingled out 
this alone. I intend not in my diſcourſe, to make 


a diſcovery concerning wickedneſs in theſe various 
expreflions : 


 4- 
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expreſſions : Tam very well aware the world well 
underſtands what is meant by theſe words: my in · 
tention therefore is either not at all to ſpeak, or ve- 
ry little, fave here and there. But here is one of 
this catalogue I have ſingled out to ſpeak of, which, 
becaule it is a very cunning and ſubtile evil, but 
deadly dangerous, and very miſchievous, and re- 
quires ſome accurateneſs, I ſhall endeavour to diſ- 
cover it; and that is, covetoufneſt. © You may ſuſ- 
pect it ſhrewdly by the company it keeps: N 
in all the ſcripture is more branded, nothing in 

the ſcripture put into worſe company; for it is reck- 
oned with all the horrid effects of degeneracy and 
apoſtacy. I find it very ill ſpoken of in ſcripture 3 
it is put in an adequate oppoſition to all religion. 
Eſ. exix. 36. Tndine my heart unte thy teſtimonies, 


and not to covetouſneſs. It is a principle of the baſeſt 
practice, for it hardens itſelf toany purpoſe. Thyough 


covetouſneſs ſhall they with feigned words make mer 
chandize of you, 2 Per. ii. 3. And when our Saviour 
tells us of thoſe things that defile, and tells that no- 
thing without us or about us defiles us (and yet we 
find many that pretend to religion are greatly trou- 
bled with things without them, and about them, 
but) amongſt theſe things that defile, is this covet- 
ouſneſs, Mart vii. 21, 22, 23. For from within, out 
of the hearts of men proceed” evil thoughts,  adulteries, 


 fornications, murders, thefts, covetouſneſs, &c. All 


theſe evil things come from within, and defile the man. 
It is alſo a thing of a very il quality : for the apoſ- 
tle ſaith, it is idolatry, Col. iti. 5. Covetouſneſs which 
is idolatry. Nothing is more threatned in all the 
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book of God. Fer. I. 28. O thou that dwelleft upon 
many waters, abundant. in treaſures, thine end is come, 
and the meaſure of thy. covetouſneſs. Pſal. x. 3. The 
covetous whom Cod abhorreth, And then there is A 
promiſe of Jong life where covetouſneſs is excluded, 
Prov, xxviii. 16. he that hateth covetouſneſs ſhall pro- 
long his days. And we are. warned againſt, covet- 
ouſneſs, and told, it is the root of all evil, 1 Tim. vi, 
9, 10. For the love of money is the rgot of evil, 
avhith, while ſome, have coveted after, they have, &c, 
Vea, it hath ſo much of malignity in it, that if any 
man pretend to religion and be covetous, we are 
warned to have nothing to do with him, 1 Cor. v. 
11. If any man. that is called a brother be covetous, 
with ſuch a one, no not to eat. And I the rather chooſe 
out this, becauſe you ſee how dangorous it is, how 
diſpleaſing to God, how miſchievous to men. And 
yet it is a cunning, ſubtle fin. No man doth ſo juſ- 
tify himſelf, or is ſo hardly brought to repent, as he 
that hath a touch of covetouſne/s. It is the hardeſt 
matter in the world, to perſuade a man that had a 
touch of it, that he & guilty ;; he hath ſo many pre- 
tences, ſo many ſhifts. , This covetouſneſs it doth 
ſhelter itſelf under honeſt names. It is ſometimes 
thought to be . diligence,.. prudence, and forecaſt ; 
cautiouſneſs, warineſs, and good-huſbandry. 80 
often do men ruin themſelves by entertaining this 
viper under dude names, under another name and 
notion. „ide: 

I will now 4 ſome diſcovery of it; " and tho 
1 cannot diſcover it in all its practices and degrees; 


yet Lſhall do you ſome e in diſcovering that, 
Song o 1 which 
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which is in any degree groſs, deſtructive to religion 
and againſt reaſon and conſcience; and for — 1 
will go this way to work, to ſhe w you what in our 
Sayiour's ſenſe is oppoſite to the ſpirit of covetouſ- 
neſs, For I am of opinion, that our Saviour in his 
beatitudes, hath one of them that he doth direct 
expreſſy againſt the ſin of covetouſneſs, (tho it hath 
been alienated from the ſenſe, oy the generality, af 
interpreters,) and that is this, þ ſed are the poor in 
ſpirit. I am very well aware, our divines have put 
another ſenſe upon theſe ,words ; but that which 
the interpreters do faſten upon this, hath place, o- 
ther where, and therefore, if it be here, it is ſuper- 
numerary. I heartily cloſe with their ſenſe, but 
that that they faſten upon this, 1 find it elſewhere 
in the 5th yerſe, Bleſſed are the merl. But I take 
this according to the letter, the word. i in the greek 
1s Pen they that are ſatisfied with mean and 
ordinary things : for this. you "muſt know, that a 
man, may be. poor in ſpirit, and yet have a compe⸗ 
tency ; ; and a man may be poor in eſtate, and yet 
coyetous in heart. You may have a rich man that 
hath an affluent eſtate, poor in ſpirit ; and you may 
have the meaneſt man alive covetous in heart, by 
immoderate and inordinate defires : fora man may 
have an unſatiable deſire in a low and mean condi- 
tion. So that let not poor men think that the 
out of danger: for he is por in ſpirit, that ay Fr 
mind looſe to, or above the world. I find interpre- 
ters generally underſtand by it, dejection, humility 
of mind, and conternpt of qurſelves. And ſo they 
make it comply with theſe ſcriptures, The Lord is 
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nigh to the broken heart aud tontrite ſpirit, Pfal. xxxlv. 
18. To this nan will I look, even to him that is poor, 
and of a a contrite ſpirit, and tremblith at my word, II. 
Wii. 15, and Ixvi. 2. 1 believe theſe have a place in 
the. number of our Saviour” s beatitudes in another 
verſe 3. bleſſed are the meek. Now this ſame meek- 
nels doth not only import gentleneſs, ſweetneſs of 
behaviour and affability towards men, but alſo eve- 
ry degree of. humility and ſubjection toward God. 
But this other, poor in ſpirit, 1 interpret of men, who 
though they have great eſtates, they! have moderate 
deſires, and do not run out into an inordinacy. I 
know. the church of Rome produceth this place for 
2 device of their own, for one of the three vows, 
the vow of poverty, Which they ſay, with the vows 
of a ſingle life, and regular obedierice, m akes up 2 
Rate 'of perfection. ls therefore 1 Rint to be 
true poverty of ſpirit, if a man have the world's 
good, and yet his heart leans not to it: if he have 
it not, he hath no inordiaate deſire of it 3 3 a  diſpoſi- 
tion of mind ſo equally ſettled, as not. do affect 
worldly | pomp, or Rate, c or greatneſs, « or, revenue; 
not to be under the command of the [z uſt of the eyes 
the luf of the fleſh, and the pride of li ife, 1 John ii. 16, 
which i in St. John's language i is the account of the 
world. le may be poor in ſpirit, tho“ he hath an 
abundance of wealth and honour, who i is a man of 
moderate deſires, and is ſatisfied with thoſe things 
which God hath given him ; and may be poorer, 
in this reſpect, than the loweſt beggar, who hath 
unſatiable deſires of riches, and an affectation of 


power, command, and wealth : for he is poor in Mi- 
a rit, 


the fone g ineurrigibi eri. Jiu 
rits tho? he hath an affluent eſtate, and can com- 
mand the uur; if his mind ſtand right, and he 
be looſe to ity and above it, as to any truſt and con- 
hdence in it. And he that hath but from hand to 
mouth, yet if he hath inordinate defires, tho he * 
a beggar, be is covetous . By poverty of /pirzt, I 
do underſtand, a kind of want of affection to the 
world ; a diſpoſition of mind ſpirityally ſteered ; {o 
as not to decline to the wealth and pomp of the 
world; looking upon them, as means; and not gj- 
ving them the hanour, nor at all. placing them 4 
the room of ends. 80 that if a man hath the worldis 
good, and yet in his heart he leans not to it, nor 
doth he eſtimate himſelf by it; and if, having it not, 
he doth not ſo thirſt after it as to do any, thing ex 
orbitant to get it. ;; or if be have loſt it, 15 is not 0 
moved at the loſs, as to be diſquieted at it: fo that 
aflure yourſelyes.a,man may be rich in outward 
wealth, and. yo, poor in ſpirit 3 if he doth not love 
it and eſtimate himſelf by it: and he may be the 
contrary, though in a law. condition and poor in 
outward eſtate, if he be of an unſatiable appetite, if 
he deſire them: poor he may be, and have but little 
in the world, and yet not poor in Jerits not poo 

with a holy will, For it is not a man's a 
circumſtances that makes a man either virtuous or 
vicious, but the frame, conſtitution, and complexi- 
on of the mind. Theſe poor in ſpirit are thoſe that 
are ſo upon can/ideration, having conſidered that few 
of theſe things are necellary in life; that the hap- 
pineſs of man conſiſts not in abundance. of theſe 
things, and that theſe are but in the place of means, 


not 
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not of ends ; and therefore will not be under the 
11 of them; for no good man nor wiſe man 
be ſubject to any thing, that Hath not the rank 
and order & an end. I fay it again; ; whoſoever 
bath the command of the world, and hath its goods 
in his hands, (and doth aboun@'in wealth, Honour, 
power, and authority) as a mean in order to an 
end; this man though he be nch, may be poor in 
Pirit and another, tho“ poor, is covetous, if he be 
a man that is unſatisfied, and maintains greedy ap- 
petites, and do not acquieſce'in' the providence of 
God. He that hath inwardly, in his ſoul and will, 
upon conſideration, refolved that riches, and hon- 
our, and revenue, are nothing, ur "ſuper fiuous ac- 
np 1/bments, (ſo far as they are beyond accommo- 
dations, or the notion of inſtruments;) he who hath 
In his ſoul, the fenfe our Saviour expreſſes, that the 
"te of man conſiſts not in the” abundance of things 
Wbich he poſſeſſeth ; this is the Man tht, tho' by de 
rich) i is pgor in ſpirit (7 ee ee Lis 2 
80 that whereas beuten is commonly bat on- 
17 upon men of eſtates 3 yet wr find, upon exami- 
nation, that the loweſt fort of men ate as apt to 
fail and moſcarry, as men of eftates : for it lies in 
the temper of à man's mind, and i in the frame and 
diſpoſition of his ſpirit. He that hath in his ſoul a 
ſenſe, that the happineſs of man conſiſts not in what 
Be poſſeſſes ; and confiders that nature is content with 
moderate things; and that theſe things are but means 
and inſtruments to an end, that riches are but a muł- 
titude of inſtruments, and that the virtue of an in- 
ſtrument lies in the uſe and exerciſe of it, he that 
upon 
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upon conſideration deſires of God; as Agur did, give 
ne neither poverty nor | riches, but faed me with. food 
convenient, Prov. xxx. 8. this man is not covetous. 

But this we may obſerve, that ſometimes upon 
diſcontent, men that are under the power of cove- 
touſneſs will pretend to high nobleneſs and generoſi- 
ty, when the world offends them; and ſometimes 
in haſte bid defiance, adieu to the world: fo Charles 
V. emperor of Germany, who had done mighty 
things, and won many famous battles; but, when 
by attempting many things, he had plunged himſelf 
into multitudes of inconveniences, and brought him+ 
ſelf into a maze which he knew not how to get out 
of, then he reſolves to reſign up all, which he doth; 
the empire to his brother, and the kingdom of Spain 
with the Netherlands, to his ſon; and to a monaſ- 

tery he goes. In ſuch caſe we: forſake not the world, 
but the world rather forſakes uu. — As St. Ferome 
hath a good ſaying; the great power of renouncing 
the world, being looſe tothe world, being above the 
world, is ſhewen, when men do it walumarily, upon 
con ſiderution, not in neceſſity, not in anger, nut in the 
ſpirit of eroenge. If we would approve ourſelves to 
be poor in ſpirit, and but of love with the world, let 
us do it when the world favours us, not when the 
world frowns upon us: while the world as yet fol- 
lows us, and, as it were, wobes us ſor our love, mt 
when it is grown froward, and turns its back upon 
us. I intimated it to you at firſt, that this is a cun- 
ning and ſubtle vice: you ſee I have diſcovered one 
inſtance; and now another: in the church of Rome 
they are conſtrained who enter into religious orders, 
£9 
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to make a triple vow, the vow of regular obedience, 
poverty, and a ſingle. life ; but, alas, how little is 
thore of the perſons choice in it! One of their own 
writing of the free-vows, calls it terrible vatum pau- 
pertatis, But whoſoever dedicates himſelf to God, 
muſt in heart leave this world, and caſt no longing 
favourable eye upon wealth, honour ot preferment, 
but muſt reſolve to live in converſe with this world 
as if inſociety with the inhabitants of the other world. 
External things do very differently and uncertain- 
ly affect the minds of men. No man knows what 
may be the effect of worldly proſperity ar adverſity" 
No man knows whether U he ſbauld be rich, he 
ſhould be merciful 3 or, if he ſhauld be afflicted, 
whether he ſhould be patient. Worldly proſperity 
ar adverſity, each of them will comply with the 
contraries, happineſs and miſeny; as they are uſed, 
they either tend to. one or the other 3 but the» opera- 
tion of them is very uncertain; therefore let us va- 
lue things equally, according to their degrees of 
goodneſs. It is true indeed, worldly profperity hath 
an advantage; becauſe he that is rich hath great 
opportunities of glorifying God, and doing good, 
having tools to work with, if God give him a heart. 
But if he hath not a heart to improve this advantage, 
he is not regenerated and ſanctified 3 he is not led 
into a divine ſpirit by it. And he that is in a ſtate 
of adverſity, and expos d to neceſſity, is ſubject to 
be envious, baſe, and e But it adverſity, and 
a ſtrait condition in the world, make a man patient, 
| bumble-and modeſ, tis well; his poverty will end 


much to his advantage: ſo that you ſee both of the 
one 
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dne and the other, the operation is very uncertain. 
Therefore let no man make himſelf a fave to that 


which is no part of his happineſs. 


But men are thought to talk of ftrange ridales, 
that tell men they muſt not have inordinate defires 
to"4vealth, they muft not eſtimate and value them- 
ſelves by it ; nor by fate, dignity, place, and power. 
He that talks thus to'men, will be in danger to be 
looked upon as Lot was by his ſons in law, ſpeak- 
ing to them about leaving ons. to I | as one 
that mocked, Gen. xix. 14. 

He who finds in himſelf auchn towards the 
world, d:fires to grow rich, to raiſe himſelf in ho- 
nur, and pre eferment ; let him fuſpe& himſelf : it is 
great wiſdom, in matters of danger, to fear even 
things that ate ſafe: for it is a good rule caſuiſts go 
upon in the court of conſcience, that ir is fafer for 


men vo fuppaſe a fault, than m2 fault. In the court 
of conſcience, cenfare and fearch the Ret paſſages 


and intlinations of the heart. 


Riches are often mentioned in feripture; but fel 
dom ſpoke well of : nor ever do we find that the 
rich are declared to be hee, but T ſmd it to be 
faid that they hardly enter into the kingdom of God, 
Mat. xix. 23. which if we did confider, would 
make us fuſpe&, and look about us. Scripture warns 
us, not to truft to uncertain riches ; not to heap up 
ſuperfluous parts of them ; but to lay a good foun- 
dation, that our hearts be not overcharged with the 
cares of this life. St. Auſtin ſays, That if it had 
e been happineſs to have loved the world, and the 
© things of it; that man would have loved them, 

cc who 
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„% who was the Jon of God.” But our Saviour af- our ſ⸗ 
fected neither cammand, nor authority, nor eſtate, pende! 
nor applauſe ; our Saviour's worldly. circumſtances tientl 
may make us think the worſe of ſecular pomp and N 
bravery : for that he was in ſuch circumſtances, was pende 
not by chance but choice. We find that the apoſ- dence 
tles write after his copy. For what one act of VINE 1 
theirs did diſcover looking 88 the world, ex- than 
cepting only as to proviſion for neceſſary mainten- coma 
ance ? Na if they were in ſuch 2 Weben waa dot Ki 


ug them, and the apoſtles write ow his copy | truſt, 
for we find them nat ſol icitous after more than ne- riches, 
ceſſary accommodations. ———The heathen phi- of Gol 
loſophers profeſs d, and greatly practis d - contempt idolats 
of the world. 1 read in the Roman ſtary of a ſtateſ- God, 
man that had been no lefs than a ditator-z he was e an 

grievoully cenſured for having but one piece of plate. as the 

ow it is a horrible reproach, and condemmation to defire 
us, if the faith of the goſpel ſhould: not attain ſuch them, 
effects as the prencples of nature, through reaſon in God, 
conjunction with, infidelity, have attained, . 

If, through the help of divine grace, we do not him) 
alienate ourſelves from the love of the things of the 
world, the love of them will certainly alienate us 
from God. If no truſt and confidence in them, the w. 
there will be no inordinacy toward them ; which Rome 
where it is, the heart will be ſtolen from God. Now | 
to reſolve you, what is it, that is the height, excel- 
lency, and utmoſt perfection of that which we call | 
the worſhip. of God ? Is it not to take him for our ipeak | 
bappineſs, and utmoſt end? To make him the center of | fs is 
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the ſouls of incorrigible ſinners, 317 
our ſouls ? To have all expectation from him, and dis 
pendence upon him] And can we do this, and impa- 
tiently thirſt after riches ? can you do this, while 
you are ſolieitous after the world; and have a de- 
pendence upon your eſtates, power or place *.Confi= 
dence and truſt in God, is the worthieſt part of diz 
vine worſhip: for none acknowledges God more 
than he that relies upon him, depends on him; 
commits himſelf unto him, truſts in him, and is 
not anxious what the next day may produce. Now 
if we give any of theſe affections to, if we put this 
truſt, and confidence, and dependence in out ente, 
riches, honour, or the like, we put them in the plate 
of God : and upon this account covetouſneſs is called 
idolatry. This may well be called an indignity to 
God, if we think to depend upon our eftate, pows 
er, and authority ; whereas we are to reſt in him,; 
as the center of immortal ſouls. Wherefore that 
defire of riches, and that care which is laid out about 
them, which doth debaſe our dependence upon 
God; and takes us off from our affiance and truſt in 
him (wherein we do truly worſhip-and acknowledge 
him) may well be called idolatry, Col. iii. 5. 

Nothing is more baſe in the church of Rome, than 
the ſubordinating the chriſtian religion to the gain of 
the world: for my part, nothing in the church of 
Rome doth ſo. much gtieve me, as to ſee men ſo 
baſe as to practiſe upon religion, and lay worldly 
deſigns. For ſuperſtition. (if it be by miſtake) there 
may be an apology :| but when men name God, 
ſpeak religion and conſcience, and mean the world 3 
this is fo far from being religion, that it is abomi- 

nable- 
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nable. What are their principles, but the founs 
dation of revenne What vaſt ſums do they acquire 
by their doctrines of purgatory, of indulgence, and 
abſolution ? But the love , money is the root of 
all evil, which while ſame coveted after, they have er- 
red from the faith, 1 Tim. vi. 10. This is to profti- 
tute religion; and that wherein the honour of God, 
and the ſalvation of mens: fouls is concerned, is ſub- 
ordinated to the things of this world; whereas there 
is no phrlofſophy or d:ſcipline doth more ſtrongly cry 
it down, and endeavour to plant in men contempt of 
it, than chriſtianity hath done ? But, by this /ec? of 
chriſtians, chriſtianity is conſtrained to lackey to the 
world, and to become means of the greateſt ſecular 
pomp and bravery, that ever the ſun hath ſeen. 
| Eraſmus, writing upon the ſtory of St. Peter's mean 
entertainment by Simon the tanner, obſerves, that 
now the palaces of emperors, and oourts of =P 
are not ſufficient for St. Peter's ſucceſlors. 
Where we ſee religion made a mean to draw on 
the world ; out of doubt it is not religion, but by 
pocriſy : for the diſtribution of the things of the 
world, who ſhall have more, who leſs, belongs not to 
the kingdom of Chriſt. We are directed by our Sa- 
viour's form of prayer, to pray for daily bread, in con- 
tradiſtinction to praying for riches, honour, pleaſures. 
You have ſeen in general, by way of explication, 
what this temper of \covetouſneſs is; and that a rich 
man may be freed from it, and a poor man may be 
deeply in this vice; and that it lies in a man's judg · 
ment, and the temper of his mind, and his inclina- 


tions. He that is F ungovern'd appetites, he that 
hath 


Sa- 


TY 


e fouls of incorrigible finners. 3th 
hath: m high opinion of theſe things, (viz. riches, ho- 


are, or places them in the mares cr z this is the 
man that is guulty. 

But I conſider generals do not affect; and this hes 
ing a buſineſs of pra#Fice, and every man's concern, 
as he would ſecure the ſtate of his ſoul to eternity, 
to quit and diſcharge himſelf of this covetous tem- 
per and diſpoſition, as that which doth diſplace God 
in the throne of man's ſoul, which the ſcripture te- 
preſents as the #nemy of religion; I will inſtance in 
fur purticulurt, by which every man may know whe» 
ther he be gailty of this vice or not. | 

Fit, Whoſoever is a perſon of enger, inotdinates 
and ungoverned appetites ; and therefore doth not 
ſatisfy himſelf, with the diſpoſition of divine provi · 
dence in reſpect of himſelf, which providence doth 
furniſh him with conveniences and accommodations 
of life. If not ſatisfied therein, he is covetous. 

Secondly, Who having enough for neceſſary uſe, 
and purpoſes of life, fears to ſpend ; he covets ra- 
ther to have than to uſe, he doth even grudge to 
himſelf things fitting, he hath, not power to 
uſe bay in the world, This man is co- 
vetous. 

Thirdly, Who makes himſelf a drudge in the 
world, toils day and night; breaks his ſleep through 
inordinate care: he is ſo extremely buſy, ſo over- 
employed, as not to be at leiſure duly to attend upon 
God in the world, 

PFourthly, Who through his baſe love of money, 
as if it were conjoined with his very being, hath 

not 


murs, pleaſures,) and thinks them to be other than they = 
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not power of equal conſideration, in bis dealing 
with others; but inſiſts to the utmoſt upon all points 
of advantage, and ſtrict right; affording no abate- 
ment, no 1 for the e eee 
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Haley, Who ver rules principles — and 
conſcience; and uſeth all means to become rich, 
without difference, or diſtinction; right or wrong 
lawful or unlawful.>' This man is prodigiouſſy co- 
vetous : this is covetouſneſs in the higheſt degree. 
Of theſe five I will ſpeak, and by theſe every man 
may try himſelf. I begin at the loweſt degree, and 
ſtill in the ſeveral. particulars, riſe one ſtep higher. 
Nit, Whoſoever he is, being a perſon of eager, 
lwordinate; ungoverned appetites, that doth not ſa« 
tisfy himſelf with the diſpenſations of- providence, 
concerning himſelf; furniſning him with compe- 
tent and moderate things, the conveniencies and 
accommodations of life; but more he would have; 
this man is certainly covetous. This is that the 
Hſalmiſ calls, meat fur mens luſti, Pfal. Ixxviii. 18. 
Whatſoever is more than fit, convenient and neceſ- 
ſary, and is the effect of the ordinary diſpoſition of 
providence toward a man; if a man will not be 
content, and ſatisfied, and thank God for it, he de- 
fires meat for his luſts, Every man is to be ſatisfied 
with that which providence beſtows/on him, if it be 
competent, if it will fatisfy nature, whoſe de- 
fires are few: and if he be not ſatisfied, he is co- 
vetous. This was the temper of Rachel, give 
ine children or elſe die, Gen. xxx. 1, See 
what follows, ſhe had children, and is the firſt 
perſon 
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that died in chili lad. The life of man dath nat con- 


fit in the abundance he.doth enjoy; and to think other- 
wiſe, this is expreſly contrary to the apoſtle's rule: 
Phil. iv. 11. I have learned in whatſoever ſtate I am, 
therewith to be content, And in 1 Tim. vi. 6, 7. But 
godlineſs with contentment is great gain : for we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. And ſince we are to carry nothing out, 
why ſhould any man deſſre more than will ſerve his 
turn? And verſe 8, 9, 10. And. having food and 
raiment, let us bt: therewith content: but they that 
will be rich, fall into temptation:and a ſnare, and into 
many fooliſh aud hurtful luſis which drown men in de- 


Aruction and perdition e for the love of money is the 


root of all evil, which while ſome coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced themſelves 
through with many ſorrows. The like we have in 
Heb. xiii. 4. Let pour converfation be without covet= 
ouſneſs, and be content with ſuch things as you have ; 


for he hath-ſaid, I will never leave thee, 2 Nrſal⸗ 


thee. And pray obſerve, he there gives a general 
reaſon, and quotes a ſpeech ſpoken to Foſhua, Joſh-' 
i..5. which offers this, if we do what is reaſonable, 
and according to our ſtation, God looks upon him- 
ſelf as concerned to do that for us, which is anſwer- 
able to his relation to us. This J obſerve from 
theſe words, and this is the firſt; men of eager, in- 
ordinate, ungoverned appetites are covetous, | 

| Secondly, Who having enough for neceſſary uſes, 
fears to ſpend, and grudges himſelf things fiting, 
he is covetous. One would think there were no 


ſuch men; but Solamor hath told us there is one a- 
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lone, and there is not a ſecond ; yea he hath neither 
child, nor brother; yet is there no end of all his labour, 
neither is his eye ſatisfied with riches, neither ſaith he, 
for whom do I labour, and bereave my ſoul of god? 
Eccl. iv. 8. This man is wanting to himſelf, pinches 
himſelf, and is wanting to publick occaſions © : for 
the publick is every man's particular; for, if it be 
not every body's charge, it is no body's. There are 
partly a man's friends, partly his relations, hisneigh- 
bours, and companions : a man muſt not be want- 
ing to all theſe; for they have a ſhare in him. He 
therefore that allows not himſelf the free and gene- 
rous and noble uſe of what he hath, this man ig 4 
fave to his money, and is of à covetous diſpoſition: 
he hath, but he hath not the power of aſe. 

Thirdly, Who makes himſelf a drudge in the world, 
toils day and night; breaks his ſleep through in- 
ordinate care ; is ſo extremely buſy, ſo over em- 
ployed, as not to be at leiſure duly to attend upon 
God in the world, to make acknowledgments to 
him, or to diſcharge himſelf in duty to him. Man's 
principles teach him, that it is main and principal 
in the life of man, that intellectual nature do per- 
form ſpecial duty and ſervice to God. Nothing is 
more horrid, than for intellectual nature, degenerat- 
ing into matters of ſenſe, not to take notice or cog- 
nizance of God; not to perform duty to him. This 
man is therefore /erdidly couetou s, who makes him- 
ſelf a drudge in the world, diſquiets himſelf, is ſo per- 
plext in buſineſs, that God is not in all his thoughts, 
is very little to him in the world: this man is pro- 
digiouſly covetous, that ſo racks himſelf with care 


to 
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to-get the things of this world, that he forgets God, 
We are indeed to uſe diligence, and moderate 
care: For, he that doth not provide for his family, is 
worſe than an infidel, 1 Time v. 8. We ſhould not 
give way, therefore, to a lazy, ſluggiſh diſpoſition, 
tor he that will not labour, is not ſo much as the 
object of any man's charity, 2 The. iii. 10. So that 
I take not any man off from his particular employ- 
ment from being diligent in any particular way. 
But we are not to make our rational faculties Gibe- 
onttes, nor determine them to hew wood and draw 
water. To drudge in the world, is not the adequate 
employment ot an intellectual nature: this is not 
that which doth employ the higheſt and nobleſt 
part of man. It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that mind 
and under ſtanding, which is a peculiar reſerved fa- 
culty for, and appropriated to God, be employed a- 
bout things immaterial; making enquiry of God; 
tendering duty toward him; expreſſing itſelf in all 
devotion, and affection toward him. This I am 
ſure is ſo certain, that nothing is more, that there is 
no happrneſs to man, but in this relation, and in 
converſe with God and things immaterial, and in- 
tellectual; becauſe elſe there is no rational ſatisfac- 
tion: and there is no happineſt where there is not 
rational ſatisfaftion ;, for otherwiſe there is tediouſ- 
neſs, wearineſs, and (in over-long uſe) nauſeouſneſs. 
There is no ſuch reproach, as to ſay, that a man is 
wiſe, witty, ſagacious for worldly things 3 and yet 
ignorant in matters of religion, reaſon, and conſci- 
ence. Therefore for men to depreſs their noble 
powers and faculties, and make their adequate em- 

X 2 ployment 
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ployment in the drudgeries of the world, this is ſors 
did and baſe : 

Fourthly, Who through baſe love of money-(as if it 
were conjoined with his very being) hath not power 
of equal couſideration, in hisdealings with others, but 
inſiſts, to the utmoſt, upon all points of advantage 
upon all terms of fri right; affording no allow- 
ance nor abatement for the unexpetted contingencies 
which befal men in the ſeveral. occaſions of life. 
For, notwithſtanding any bargain whatſoever, if 
there be incidencies and contingencies, which rati- 
onally were not imaginable, or thought of; he that 
hath another under obligation, if he make not al- 
lowance, he is an oppreſſor: for; ſince the govern- 
ment of the world is not in our hands; ſince we 
are not maſters of all affairs; ſince there are con- 
tingeneies beyond reaſon, or the power or wiſdom 

of any finite creature; it becomes every man that 
hath advantage, fairly to conſider, and to make e- 
qual allowance for unavoidable caſualties, and con- 


tingencies: for, J am ſure; this man that doth o- 


therwiſe, doth not at all partake of God, nor write 
after his copy, who hath magnified his mercy above 
all his other names; who fails not to commiſerate 
in every comipaſſionable caſe. To this man, who 
affords hard meaſure, without relenting, or after- 
conſideration, all other men are but means and in- 
ſtruments to his ends and purpoſes: and ſo they be 
but obtaine i, it matters not what becomes of others. 
This man violates the golden rule of charity, to do 
fo others as we twould habe done to us, His ſenſe is, 


ere loſer, no matter ns comes of things. He 
012 matters 
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matters not what becomes of the +»: rid, ſo he have 
his end. In this caſe ſelf is predominant ; and this 
man is prodigiouſiy ſelfiſh and covetous : all other con- 
ſiderations are ſubſervient thereto. 

Fifthly, Who doth over-rule principles of reaſon, 
religion and conſcience, and takes all courſes, uſes all 
means to become rich, without difference or diſtinc- 
tion; wichout confideration, whether right or 
wrong, juſt or unjuſt, lawful or unlawful ; tis all 
one to him. This man is informed, led, and act- 
ed by the ſpirit of covetouſneſs. This man is covet- 
ous in the higheſt degree; covetoufneſs in this man 
is regnant and triumphant. He haſteth to be rich, fo 
will not be innocent, Prov. xxviii. 20. But falls into 
many ſnares and hurtful luſts, which drown men in 
perdition ; for he hath power to ſubordinate God, 
religion, conſcience, and whatfoever is ſacred to 
worldly profit; as Judas, who ſold his maſter ; Ba- 
laam, who loved the ways of unrighteouſneſs : the 
Phariſees, who were covetous, (Luke xvi. 14.) and 
devoured widows houſes, (Luke xx. 47.) Ahab to 
get Naloth's vineyard, (1 Kings xxi. 1, Kc.) was 

uilty of ſubornation and murder. 

By theſe foe may eyery man' judge of himſelf, I 
began with the leaſt degree, and ſtill roſe every ſtep 
higher. He is not covetous, that can acquit him- 
ſelf of not being guilty in theſe : cr 225 this every 
man is highly concerned to do. 

Now a word of inference. The exhortation is, 
that we endeavour to refine, ennoble and ſpiritua- 
lize our tempers z that is, let every perſon univerſa- 
lize himſelf; that is, let every particular perſon 
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employ himſelf, as he hath time and opportunity, 
in things that tend to God's honour and glory in 
the world, and to the publick good. Let not men 
ſatisfy themſelves to do as ſnails, that live and con- 
fine themſelves in their ſhells, and carry their houſe 
up and down on their backs, wherever they go : it 
doth not become any man that is endued with in- 
tellectual nature, to be ſo particular and ſelfiſh. E- 
very man is to think, that the honour of God, the 
publick good, and the advance of human nature, 
ought to be predominant, ought to counterbalance, 
and over-rule his particular concernment. Let us 
keep from all ſordidneſs of mind, by coming under 
the power of the world. No worldly thing is to 
exerciſe any ſovereignty over us : neither ſhould a 
man center himſelf in himſelf, To this purpoſe 1 
propoſe the conſideration of three things. Firſt, 
The dignity, value and worth of our precious and 
immortal ſouls. , Secondly, The undervalue of all 
things in the world, in competition. Thirdly, The 
reference of the affairs of time to eternity: for upon 
that account the tranſactions of time, are moſt con · 
ſiderable. To do otherwiſe imports three horrid 
deformities. Firſt, A ſubordination of mind to 
body ; which is more prodigious, than if the ſun 
ſhould ceaſe to ſhine, and fill the world with ſtench 
and darkneſs, Secondly, It imports the preference 
of tranſitories and periſhables before immortals and 
incorruptibles ; 3 and this is child-like, to prefer 
peebles before pearls, Thirdly, It doth import the 
ſuppoſin g the conſequence of this Hate, to be before, 
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that is madneſs ſo to do. Now none of theſe three 
any one will be guilty of, unleſs he be either ſtupid 
as never awakened to any competency of judgment; 
and then he is inconſiderable, he is not able to give 
a voice, or ſuffrage ;. he is not valuable in the or- 
der of human nature: for he doth not act by the 
principles of human nature ; or elſe he is drowned 
in ſenſualities and brutiſhneſs ; and then he is worſe: 
for the former is by neglect, this is by abuſe : or, 
thirdly, He is under a principle of affected atheiſm ; 
that he may not be under the obligations ot reaſon, 
religion and conſcience. Now if we will not own 
the ſtate and principles of theſe men, let us not de- 
generate with them in practice. 

It is greatly to the ſhame of human nature, that 

we ſeem rather to love God, for what he is to us, 
than for what he is in himſelf. We love him, be- 
cauſe he may be good to us; rather than becauſe 
he is the moſt lovely object in himſelf, the fit and 
chiefeſt goodneſs : rather as he is neceſſary to our 
happineſs ; than becauſe of his on lovelineſs, ex- 
cellency, and beauty. Therefore we conſider our- 
ſelves even there, where we mind God, Now till 
our love of God be moſt ſimple and refined we muſt 
acknowledge in it an allay and mixture of earthli- 
neſs and diſingenuity; we muſt acknowledge it an 
affection ſhort and unworthy of God, who is the 
firſt excellency, the proper object, and attractive of 
admiration, and veneration. We ſhould be whol- 
ly taken with God, pofſeſs'd and tranſported with 
him : the contemplation and thought of his excel- 
lency, goodneſs, and perfection, ſhould fo fill our 
ſouls, 
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ſouls, that foreign things ſhould be driven away, 
and be as it were nothing, in this order and compe- 
tition. Our ſouls ſnould go out in ſecret enquiry 
after God; ſhould ingulph and bottom themſelves 
in him, by. love and by delight. We ſhould dwell 
with him ; never fall from him, or fink below him 
or take ought elſe for him; or return from him to 
any embraces. It ſhould be the language of our 
ſouls in the ears of our God, whom have I in heaven 
but thee, or what is there in earth that I deſire beſides 
thee ? Pfal. Ixxiii. 25. Tho' a man ſhould love 
God, with an equal degree of affection to the things 
of this world; yet, becauſe the objects are ſo inh- 
nitely diſproportionable (and *tis the nature of mo- 
ral duties to be meaſured from thoſe motives by 
which we are to be induced to them ;) therefore, 
of ſuch a one it may be. affirmed, that he doth not 
love God, He that makes him but equal to any 
worldly thing, may be ſaid e to deſpiſe and 
undervalue him. 

For the further explication of this, I ſhall ſuggeſt 
to you a diſtinction, not commonly (if at all) taken 
notice of by others; betwixt natural principles and 
moral duties; the miſunderſtanding of which is the 
occaſion of many difficulties and confuſions about 
this and ſome other points. By natural prin- 
ciples, I mean ſuch kind of impreſſions as are origin- 
ally ſtamped upon the nature of things, whereby 
they are fitted for thoſe ſervices to which they are 
deſigned in their creation; the acts of which are 
neceſſary, and under no kind of liberty of being ſuſ- 
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natural principles (nor can they do otherwiſe,) as 
heavy bodies muſt tend downwards. The beauty 
of the world, and the wiſdom of the creation, is ge- 
nerally acknowledged to conſiſt in this, that God - 
was pleaſed to endue the kinds of things with ſuch 
natures 'and principles, as might accommodatethem 
for thoſe works to which they were appointed : and 
he governs all things by ſuch laws, as are ſuited to 
thoſe ſeveral natures, which he at firſt implanted in 
them. The moſt univerfal principle belonging to 
all kind of things, is ſelfpreſervation; which, in 
man, being a rational agent, is ſomewhat farther ad- 
vanced to ftrong propenſions and deſires of the foul 
after a ſtate of happineſs, which hath the predomi- 
nancy over all other inclinations ; as being the ſu- 
preme and ultimate end to which all his deſigns and 
actions muſt 'be ſubſervient by a natural neceſſity. 

—— Whereas, on the other hand, thoſe rules or 
means, which are moſt proper for the attaining of 
this end, about which we have a liberty of acting; 
to which men are to be induced in a moral way, by 
fuch kind of motives or arguments as are in them- 
felves ſufficient to convince the reaſon ; theſe I call 
moral duties : duties, as deriving their obligation 
from their conducibility to their promoting of our 
chief end ; and moral, as depending upon moral 
motives. So that /elf-/ove, and the propoſing of hap- 
pineſs as our chief end, tho it be the foundation of 
duty, that baſis, or ſubſtratum, upon which the law 
is founded ; yet it is not properly a moral duty, a- 
bout which men have a liberty of acting: they mu/? 
do ſo ; nor can they do otherwiſe. The moſt vile 
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and profligate wretches that are, who are moſt op- 
polite to that which is their true happineſs, they are 
not againſt happineſs itſelf ; but they miſtake about 
it, and erroneouſly ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the 
room of it, So that it men were upon all accounts 
firmly convinced, that God was their chief happi- 
neſs ; they would almoſt as neceſſarily love him, 
as hungry men do eat, or thirſty men do drink. 
I have enlarged the more on this particular, the bet- 
ter to manifeſt the true cauſe, or ground of this /ove 
to God, 

Being filled with all warighteeuſueſt &c. verſ, 29. 

I have but one thing more, and I have done; for I 
do not mean to ſpend my time in raking into this 
ſink, this dunghill. But this one thing give me 
leave to take notice of, that i//-wwill is characterized 
under no fewer titles than twelve. Obſerve here 
(where the apoſtle reckons up the horrid and deſpe- 
rate apoſtacy of men that abuſe nature, and live in 
oppoſition to God, in all contradiction to reaſon, 
religion, and conſcience) how many titles and 
places, one ſort of iniquity doth take up, all of a 
nature, quality, and ſort ; being filled with all un- 
righteouſneſs, ——maliciouſneſs, full of envy, mur- 
der, debate, ——malignity ; whiſperers (theſe are 
all of a nature and quality) backbiters, haters of God, 
deſpiteful,——— inventers of evil things, im- 
placable, unmerciful,= ſo that two thirds of theſe 


malign characters lie upon this, the want of charity, 
love, and good will, humanity, good affection, doing 
that which is worthy of human nature : for, this is 


connatural and inherent to every ſpecies, to * 
d 
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ſult the good of thoſe that are of the ſame kind. No 
ſpecies of things doth prey upon it's own kind. From 
hence I obſerve, by how many titles ill-will is cha- 
ractefized ; how many ways men fin againſt cha- 
rit 

The ſcripture lays much of the ſtreſs of religion 
upon the principle of good nature, and the charitable 
diſpeſition. If thou louęſt not thy brother whom thou 
haſt ſeen, haw canſt thou once think thou love/t God 
whom thou. haſt nat ſeen ? 1 John iv. 20. I will give 
account why ſcripture doth ſo. 

IJ, It is of principal uſe in ſubſervience to God's 
government in the world. If this principle of good 
nature and good will were general, there would be 
no difficulty in government. The greateſt difficulty 
of government, either in the hands of God, or of 
his inſtruments, is occaſioned from the perverſeneſs3 
the frowardneſs, wrathfulneſs, and deviliſhneſs, of 
men, one to another-: for, if there were but a prin- 
ciple of good nature and good will, if men did but to 
others, as they would have others do to them, go- 
vernment would find an eaſy diſcharge. No won- 
der then that ſcripture lays ſuch ſtreſs upon his diſ- 
poſition. 
| 2dhy, It is the expreſſion of our reſentment of 
God's kindneſs, compaſſion, and goodneſs to us, in 
pardoning us in Feſus Chri/t, which is God's fulleſt 
communication to the world. They that maintain 
the principle of good nature, and thoſe that are willing 
to relieve, gratity, and ſupply ; are the repreſenta- 
tives of God in the world. Theſe are under the ful- 
kit communications of God ; and theſe are, in their 

meaſure 
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meaſure and degree, what God is, in his height, 
excellency and tulnefs. Great reaſon therefore that 
ſcripture ſhould lay ſuch great ſtreſs upon this prin. 
Ciple of good nature. 

3dly, Unleſs we be exerciſed in the practice of 
it here, we ſhall be nowiſe qualified to become 
citizens of the heavenly Feruſalem hereafter : and 
ſince it is the utmoſt improvement to be charitable, 
and a neceflary preparation, and qualification, for 
the entrance of a ſoul, in the ſtate of eternity, un- 
to glory; we ſhall not wonder why the ſcripture 
doth ſo inſiſt upon it; and that in this catalogue of 
miſcarriages, where there be eighteen titles or 
names, the miſcarriage in this inſtance of loye and 
goodwill ſupplies twelve. Unleſs we be diſcharged 
of il. will; unleſs we be freed from il-nature, we 
cannot have admittance or entrance into the 
heavenly Feruſalem. For, we ſhould be a diſlur- 
bance to that happy ſociety, 

The pleaſures of eternity are mental, intellec- 
tual and ſatis factory, without moleſtation or con- 


teſt.— 


dark ſun is a ſun, or g cold fire is fire.———— He only 
can dwell in God who dwells in love, 1 John iv. 16. 
If we would at all reſemble God, pattake of his na- 
ture; or be, in any degree ſuch as he is; we muſt 


root. out of our natures all malignity, envy, malice, 
To be out of love and 


good- -will, is to be in the devil's form and ſpirit. 


rancour, ſpite, diſpleaſure, 


A Quiftizn muſt not be an enemy. Tis not compa- 


tible with chriſtianity to bear ill-will, or (as we ay) 


a 


An' uncharitable chriſtianity, unmerciful, 4 
void of good - nature, is no more religion, than a 
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to carry coals, —— Frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs, mal- 
contentedneſs are the moſt dangerous evils, becauſe 
men warrant themſelves in them, ſuppoſing that 
they are juſtifiable in it. Thus Jonah (chap, iv. verſ. 
9.) I ds well to be angry. But, oft we find, upon 
after-conſideration, not ſo much cauſe, as upon the 
ſudden, we ſuppoſed ; ſo, have reaſon to unſay, and 
to undo. This is frequently the caſe of ungoverned 
minds, and of cholerick conſtitutions, In this caſe, 
I aſk theſe haſty furious perſons z do they conſider 
the hurt they do to themſelves, when they thus diſ- 


poſſeſs themſelves of themſelves; ſo as neither to 


enjoy God nor themſelves ?———lf we would be 
ſecure, we muſt reſiſt the beginnings of this evil, 
Scripture. gives us many cautions; ſundry reaſons, 
ſevetal precedents and examples, Prov. xv. 1. and 
xvii. 14 — Thus Jacab's preventing Eſau's re- 
venge, Cen. xxxii. Abigail's pacifying David's rage, 
I Sam. xxv. fo as that he bleſſes God for her. What 
miſchief followed upon  Hanun's miſrepreſenting 
David's intended reſpect? 2 Sam, x. What, upon 
Rehoboam's churliſh anſwer ? 1 Kings xii. 

Nothing more diſcompoſes the mind, than its 
own taking offence ; which if it does, it is its own 
fault. He that conceives diſpleaſure in his breaſt, 
carries that within him, which doth corrode, and 
torment him. At is the unhappineſs of ſome, that 
they are not born to the ſame good nature others are, 
Tis more their burden than it is to others, to be of 
ſuch bad. natures. I would rather converſe with ſuch 
as are fo (tho* that be troubleſome enough) than 


have it myſelf ; for, then it is an evil without me: 
if 
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if T have it myſelf, it is an internal malady. If it 


were my diſpoſition from my infancy, I would ſtudy — 
nothing but the moral virtues, till I had ſubdued it. D 
For, what is virtue given for, but to rectify crook- 
edneſs of nature? Man hath' his religion to little Th 
purpoſe, if, by it, he doth not mend his nature, I 
and refine his ſpirit. Such a one only makes a pro- 01 


feſſion of it; takes a denomination from it. 
There is great congruity between our well being, 
and the nature of things enjoined by religion. Thy 
law is truth, that is, ſuth as it ought to be, Pſalm 
_ exix. 142. Submiſſion to the things of religion, is 
ready, kindly, regular; becauſe our minds are caſt 
into the ſame moulds with them, framed into ſuit- 
ableneſs and conformity. We worſhip God beſt, 
when in our mind we are like him; when in reſpect 
of God's communicable perfections, holineſs, righ- 
teouſneſs, and goodneſs, we imitate and reſemble 
him. If we would be happy as he is, we are to be 
holy as hz is, in our meaſure; degree, and proportions 
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DIS COURSE LXVI. 


The direful Vengeance which falls up- 
on the Souls of incorrigible Sinners. 


_ —_— 1 


Ro M. i. the latter part of the 27th verſe. 
— Receiving in themſelves that ene of there 
error which was meet. 


His is the laſt clauſe in this chapter, that 1 

ſhall take upon me to ſpeak to: and this 

containing matter of great uſe, and in farther 

aſſurance of the truth I have formerly ſpoken to, I 
cannot overlook it. 

You may remember I have undertaken a vindi- 
cation of the divine goodneſs and righteouſneſs ; and 
have endeavoured to make it appear, that God is 
neither the cauſe of the creatures fin, nor the crea- 
tures miſery : and whoſoever thinks otherwiſe of 
God, doth not God ſo much as common right: he 
doth not ſay ſo much of God, as one would think 
it fit to ſpeak of a man of common honeſty and up- 
rightneſs. This portion of ſcripture will give me 
great advantage to purſue this truth, that God is not 
to be charged with the creatures fin, or the creatures 
miſery. For whoſoever ſuffers or is puniſhed, he 
doth but receive in himſelf, or from himſelf, that re- 
compence of his error which is meet. The greateſt ſuf- 
fering 2285 is, is not by any poſitive infliction of 

God,; 
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God, it is not of God's creation : for God did not 
make hell, but it is-the natural iſſue of creatures 
miſcarriage,” being wanting to themſelves, and con- 
tradicting the principles df God's creation in them: 

and if this be true, I have at once ſaid enough to 
juſtify God's gobdneſs, righteouſneſs, and holineſs; 
and to ſtop the mouth of all gainſayers; and T have 
ſaid enough to juſtify all the principles of religion. 

There is a foundation laid of ſelf-condemnation to 
all evil doers. It is a form of words, that, when ! 
| well conſidered them, I could not dverlook them thar 
| finners do receive in (or from) themſelves the recompence 
of their error, No one that fails or miſcarries comes 
to miſery by any ſovereignty, any foreign pleaſure, 
any thing that is arbitrary, any thing that is in itſelf 
vnavoidable. But the miſery that befals the creati- 
on of God, is of ourſelves, it ariſeth from within; 
ſinners deſtroy themſelves. | ' Men, ſhall not be able 
finally to fly in God' s face, and to.challenge him ei- 
ther with, neglect or. ard meaſure; z for all that pe- 
riſh ſhall be . and it will . be 


inn 


yery old practice, for men to. charge God 1 with the 
ill-fare of men, that they might excuſe themſelves, do theſ 
and lay the fault u upon God. The whole eighteenth For 
chapter of Exefiel is ſpent upon this occaſion; and Now g 
God by the prophet doth there vindicate himſelf ; | known 
and the prophet in the name of God doth plainly I lar, um 
aſſert, that God is no contriver of, nor hath any | reaſon 

pleaſure Vo 
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t pleaſure an the death of a ſinner, but that he hath done 
s what infinite wiſdom hath thought fit, to divert him 
bs from ſin, and thereby to keep him from miſery, 
: Where men are voluntary as to the antecedent in do- 
0 ing amiſy, they charge God with that which is the 
; natural conſeſuent, the puniſhment that follows : for 
e this is · moſt certain, the greateſt puniſhment of ſin 
1. is inherent in itſelf ; for tho almighty power let a 
0 ſinner alone, he would be his own deſtroyer. 

J I ſhalt be able from this text to clear God, and 
at Jay the ſault at our own door: 1 may in this: caſe 
ce ſay, as the apoſtle ſaith in Rom. Ill... 4. in another 
es caſe, let God be true, and every, man à liar. In this 
e, particular : let God be juſtified, as the. lover of his 
If creatures, as the friend of ſouls ; but every one that 
i- periſheth, be accounted the author of his own. mi- 
3 ſery. So true it is what the prophet ſaith, Ho loſea xiii. 
le 9. O Iſrael, thou haſt defrayed thy ſelf. Our greateſt 
i- hurt is within us, from ourſelves: whoſoever 15 
e- hurt, is hurt by himſelf: inordinate * is a pu- 
be niſhment to itſelf. No this appears thus, by an 
h- account of three of the greateſt evi that we are 
at capable of, and that we ly under; guilt 1 in the.con- 

If fcience 3 malignity and naughtineſs in the mind; 

a 2 ſickly, diſeaſed, diſtempered body. Let any name 
he an evil that may befal human nature, that is equal 
25, to theſe. | 
th | - For the fr? of theſe, guilt, in the conſcience- 
nd Nov guilt in conſcience is only conſequent upon 
f ; | known and voluntary acts; when they are irregu- 
ly | lar, unnatural, monſtrous, contrary to the order of 


my | reaſons: ſo contraty; to the nature of man, as man is 
ure Vor. III, ; £7 a 
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à man; which is the great rule, and notion of de- 
formity : and there can no guiſt come upon any 
man's conſcience but this way: it is conſequent up- 
on his 'own knowing; and voluntary acts, when 
they are Ttregotar, unnatural, contrary to the order 
of realon, contrary to the nature of man, as man is a 
man: if he doth contrary to theſe, then he is guil- 
ty; for this we may conclude, that no foreign 
power hatſpever, not the almighty power of God; 
nor the power of angels, nor the power of all the 
men in the world; can make any perſon in the world 
guilty,” unleſs he doth conſent to an evil action. No 
inan can be guilty, but by his -own knowing and 
volutttary confent; for if we conſent not, tis not 
our act. Gullt deals '6nly moral acts, therefore 
this great evil of guilt in his conſcience is his own 
product: and God hath no hand at all in it; but 
man is tlie ſole cauſe himſelf. For be he tempted 
never ſo much, if he be not voluntary in conſent, 
he cannot contract guilt in his conſcience. This is 
the ft evil, and this depends upon a man's ſelf; 

and no external power ean be the cauſe of guilt up- 
on any man's conſeience. For if a man be not 
intelligent and voluntary; what he doth: is not a 
human act, it doth not proceed from judgment, 


and choice; and therefore it is not imputed to 


him. 

But, ſecond, malignity and naughtineſs of o- 
fition in the mind is a ſecond miſery of man. Now 
this malignity and naughtineſs of diſpoſition is mo- 
ral pravity, deformity, and privation; and there- 


fore it cannot de natural, but muſt be acquired: for 
this 
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this is a certain rule, nothing moral can be by ge- 
neration, but muſt be by acts, uſe, cuſtom and prac- 
tice Nothing but what is purely natural can be 
in a man by traduction and propagation. We are 
not born with habits, but born only with faculties, 
This is ſo far true, that any bodily diſpoſition, or 
inclination, which is not acquired, tho' it be to 
good, or to evil, it is neither a Vice, if it be a ten- 
dency to evil; nor a virtue, if it be a tendency to 
good, neither fully in ſpecte vitii aut virtutis; for no- 
thing 1s virtue, but what is the product of a mind ac- 
tually con rfadering, and à man chaice upon deliberation 
and conſideration : and ſo nothing amounts unto the 
degree of vice, but in the ſame manner: only a man 
may be wicked by failure, and neglect : becauſe : a 
man is to, uſe the principles of God's creation ; he 
is to conſider, and. he is to make uſe of his reaſon ; ö 
and that is firſt to be ſet on work, to diſcoyer the 
way, and to diſcern the difference of things. | Sure 
I am, that God cannot in the leaſt be charged as 

the caule of the naughtineſs of any man's mind; 
neither can it be otherwiſe than from the man's 
ſelf : it is moſt true in reſpect of every man's inter- 
nal ſtate ; every man hath himſelf for temper, for 
diſpoſi ſtion, for complexion, and conftit tution of ſoul,” ac- 
cording as be hath conſidered, exami ne, and uſed 
himſelf. Now, if a man hath himſel If as he uſes him- 
ſelf”; then, whoſoever i is in perverſeneſs. and malig- 
nity of mind, he hath brought himſelf into it, by 
abuſe of himſelf. Whoſoever i 1s in a naughty and ma- 
lignant diſpoſition of mind, there is no creature un- 
der heayen, nor nothing that is in being, that brought 
KV 2 him 


— 
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him into that temper 3 but either his groſs ſelf- 
neglect, or voluntary ſelf-abufe. And if there 
be groſs ſelf-neglect, he hath not acted accord- 
ing to his principles, he hath not then made uſe of 
the principles of God's creation in him ; and if he 
have abuſed himſelf, whoſe fault is that ? Whatſo- 
ever is not of a man's ſelf, it may be his burden, 
but it never is his fault ; nor never is charged upon 
him on a moral account. That is the ſecond. Then 
Thirdly, For a ſickly, diſeaſed, diſtempered body. 
That is the third evil I inſtanced in. For this I 
will grant in the firſt place, that a man may have a 


weak body, and unhappy conſtitution, he may be 


born to it, without his own fault ; : whence ſome die 
ſo ſoon, and others are ſo ſickly : but there are things 
that are in our power, miſchievous to our bodies: 

I will ſingle out three ſorts of vices ; pride, envy, 
and malice 3. 1 peragee and wantonnels ; ; Je 


| —— Of theſe men we may truly ſay with the a- 
poſtle, they fin ag their own bodies, 1 Cor. vi. 18. 

1/?, For pride, envy, and malice, They that 
are proud, envious, and malicious, they frequently 
are in diſcontent, Now diſcontent doth macerate 
the body, and melancholizes the blood. Now if a- 
ny man will be offended, he ſhall be offended every 
day: for this world is a very uncertain and unequal 
thing, and ſo affords frequent matter of oftence to 
this temper. The proud and conceited man, he 
never hath reſpe or eftcem enough; he is not va- 


lued by others, according as he eſteems himſelf. No 


man thinks ſo well of him, as he thinks of —_—_ 
and 
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and therefore he is neceſſarily aggrieved at every 
man, and lives in diſcontent : 2 is ſeldom ſatisfi- 
ed, but is apt to interpret every man's behaviour to- 
ward him, neglect at leaſt, if not affront. You haye 
this temper well expreſſed. in the temper of Haman 
to Mordecai, who is diſpoſſeſt of all his enjoyments, 
becauſe Mordecai offends him; ſo is in perpetual 
diſcontent : and if a man is in diſcontent, he doth 
not only mar the temper of his mind, but hurts his 
body. The envious, and malicious are aggrieved at 
every body's good, but their own : they cannot be 
ſatisfied though God be good to them 3 but this is 
theiroffence, that God is good to others as wellas to 
them; they cannot enjoy the comforts they might 
enjoy, becauſe others have the ſame, Now I take 
it for granted, whoſoever leads a orumbling, and a 
repining life, as envy, and malice makes men to 
live; this man's lite is a lingring and pining death. 
If you will not believe me, look, Job v. 2. for wrath 
killeth the fooliſh man, and envy ſlayeth the ſilly one, 
And Salomon in Prov. xiv. 30. a ſound heart is the life 
of the fleſh, but envy the rottenneſ of the bones : where- 
as it is ſaid of charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. charity ſuffereth 
long; and is kind, charity envieth not, One in whom 
principles that are ſolid and ſincere do govern, he 
that is in uſe of ſober reaſon and underſtanding, this 
manisof a ſound heart. Now we have not more ſenſe 
of any thing in this world, than that to live in good 
will, is to live at heart's-eaſe and great content, 
What great content have they that live in univerſal 
love ? in reconciliation with God and the whole 
creation? They ate offended at no body, they re- 
3 joice 
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Joice at any good that befals any creature whatſo- 
ever, What ſhould bear the infirmities of the bo- 
dy, but the courage and reſolution of the mind ? 


Wherefore thoſe diſtempers, pride, envy, and ma- 
lice, hurt the body: and if men do their bodies miſ- 


Chief, upon this occaſion, is God to be charged? No, 
it is themſelves, 


2aly, Intemperance and wantonneſs : theſe bring 


our bodies to noiſom, filthy, loathſome diſeaſes ; 
ſometimes even to rottenneſs, while our ſouls inform 
them. Thoſe that live in theſe vices, fin again/? 
their own bodies ; diſhonour themſelves, make them- 
ſelves vile, and Spots themſelves to contempt and 
ſcorn, and make their bodies unfit tabernacles for 
their ſouls to dwell in. They alienate their bodies 
from their proper uſe : for what is the proper uſe 
of the body, but to be as the tool and inſtrument of 
our mind, in the engagement and ſervice of virtue? 
Now theſe men quite ſpoil their bodies. The poet 

livelily deſcribes the effect of that intemperatice we 
call drunkennels, aches in the head, nauſeouſneſs in 
the ſtomach, drought in the throat, langour in all 
the parts, folly and fury in the mind, a fever in the 
whole, Now all theſe are avoided, whete there is 


due ſelf government, and where men take upon 


them to order their affairs according to the dictates 
of true and ſober reaſon, But if men lay reaſon a- 
ſide, and give themſelves up to abſurd compliance; 
if once they tranſgreſs the principles of reaſon, and 
abuſe the principles of their minds, they abuſe and 
ſp oil their bodies. 


Zaly, 
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Zaly, By idleneſs and floth, which are alſo our bo- 
dies enemies; for thoſe bodies, thro' idleneſs and 
floth come to putrify, as water in ponds, by ſtag· 
nancy. The ſecurity of the natural ſtate, and per- 
fection of every thing, is by motion and action. The 
air we breath in, without ventilation, it could not 
retain it's purity ; without agitation and motion Wa- 
ter becomes noiſome. In like manner; by idleneſs, 
lazineſs and floth our bodies come to be yitiated. For 
they are deprived of their great ſecurity: and na- 
ture's remedy, the all preſerving inſenſible tranſpira- 
tion, is advanced and maintained by motion: where- 
as, on the other ſide, virtue, which is the mind's 
due complexion, is ſovereign to the body: and all 
the genuine and kindly operations of virtue and re- 
ligion, are benign and favourable to our bodies; 
and are their great ſecurity. 

The wiſe man faith upon this account, Pro. iii. 
16. that length of days are in the right-hand of wiſ- 
dom. I take by wiſdom there, to be meant reaſon 
and religion ; that that is founded in the creation, 
of God ; length of days is ſecured by anſwering 
theſe principles, by complying with the principles 


of religion, ſobriety, reaſon, and underſtanding: but 


in every deviation from theſe, and contradiction to 
reaſon, there is the quite contrary, via. ſhort liſe 
and diſeaſes founded, and our very bodies are ſpoil- 
ed and marred, 

Thus far have I given you account, that God is 


not to be charged with that which we ourſelves are 


the ſole cauſe of. I have made it appear, that we: 


bring upon ourſelves theſe three, which are the 
greateſt 
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greateſt evils that befal the life of man : we bring 
them upon ourſelves, and we alone. Whoſoever 
therefore complains of his mind, that he is melan- 
choly, becauſe of his diſſatisfaction, he cannot ap- 
prove himſelf to his own reaſon. Whoſoever hath 
contracted guilt, he himſelf is the author of all this 
miſchief, Whoſoever hath contracted naughtineſs 
of mind, he himſelf hath brought it upon himſelf. 
And then our bodies are corrupted, vitiated and 
ſpoiled, byt three ſorts of vices ;_ pride, envy and 
malice ; intemperance and wantonneſs ; idleneſs 
and ſloth. We and we alone cauſe guilt in our con- 
ſciences. We and we alone do deform and deprave 
our minds. We and we alone are the cauſes of 
diſeaſes, and the marring of our bodies ; when we 
are intemperate. N eue 
I will now proceed thus. Fürther, to prove that 
miſery is of ourſelves, I will infift upon two grounds 
laid down by our apoſtle. The firft is in the 2d. 
chapter of this epiſtle, ver. 14, 15, that man is a 
law to himſelf ; where the apoſtle aſſerts, that in the 
very ſtate of God's creation, a man was made a 
law to himfelf : and as God made man, when he 
put him firſt out of his hands, the work of the law, 
the effect and purport was written in his heart. The 
ſecond ground is taken from the verſe preceeding 
the text; that every ſinner degenerates, and de- 
parts from the natural uſe of himſelf, his powers 
and faculties. © And believe it, theſe two are argu- 
ments that challenge conviction, arguments beyond 


any poſſibility of reply; man is left altogether 


ſpeechleſs without anſwer or apology. 
Firft, 
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Firſt, That man was made a law to himſelf. Do 
but conſider what that imports ; that man was made 
intelligent and apprehenſive, that his very principleg 
are a law to himſelf: and every law hath an obli- 
ging power. If a man be a law to himſelf, then he 
knows by the right uſe of his faculties, what is his 
duty, how he ought to behave himſelf to God, and 
how he ought to govern humſelf; and then he is 
neceſſarily ſelf- condemned if he tranſgreſs this law, 
and if he lives in contradiction to it; he himſelſ be- 
ing judge : and ſelf condemnation ts the very /fe of 
hell. There cannot be the wors of evil, where 
ſelf-condemnation is not: and if a man be felt-con- 
demned, it is not poſſible he ſhould be relieved by 
any thing that is foreign or external. A man a /aw 
to himſelf. This is certainly true in all neceſſary 
matters ; for here a man may know without any 
other revelation : as that he is to live in all fear, 
and regard, and apprehenſion of God; that he is 
to govern himſelf according to rules of reaſon, ſo- 
briety and temperance ; and deal with his fellow- 
creatures; according to rules of equity and juſtice : 
ſo, that what the apoſtle ſpeaks of the word of faith, 
after-revelation, I will here ſpeak alſo of the truth 
that is knowable by natural light. But the rigbte- 
ouſneſs that is of faith ſpeaketh on this wiſe ; ſay nat 
in thy heart, who ſhall aſcend into heaven, that is, ta 

bring Chrift down from above? Or who fhall deſcend 
to the deep, that is, to bring up Chriſt again from the 
dead? But what ſaith it ? the word is nigh thee, e- 
ven in thy mouth, and in thy heart, and that is the 
word of faith which we preach, Rom. x. 6, 7, 8. This 


18 
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is true much more of the principles of God's crea- 
tion in us, which belongs to our very make. Let 
a man look within himſelf, let him awaken and ex- 
cite his naturals ; uſe, employ, and improve his fa- 
culties, he ſhall come to know what is good, juſt, 
fit and right. With the good God's aſſiſtance (who 
is univerſally to be acknowledged) we may come to 
ſee, know, underſtand and do, This I take for 
granted, that at leaſt a man that is made to the 
rfection of reaſon and underſtanding, i is as able to 
act to the height of reaſon and underſtanding, as a- 
ny ſenſitive or vegitative in the world is able to at 
according to their principles; and we obferve, that 
all the lower agents act according to their nature, 
and fail not if they meet not with foreign diſturbance 
and impediment, which they cannot overcome. 
And can any one think that reaſon and underſtand- 
ing in man is not as ſufficient and certain for its ef- 
fects, as thoſe below ? Man, by virtue of his nature 
and principles is certainly as ſufficient and proporti- 
onate to acts of reaſon, as an inferior nature is to 
acts homogenial to itſelf. And this will be man's 
condemnation, varying from the principles that 
God made him to conſiſt of. Man out of the way 
of right and reaſon, is a monſter, a prodigy ; is in 
a tate of delinquency and deformity ; and doth not 
return to himſelf, but by revocation of what is un- 
duly done, and unleſs renewed by repentance ; o- 


therwiſe he remains under ſelf-condemnation ; ſo 


cannot but be miſerable : for nothing can be miſer- 
able, otherwiſe than by being in an unnatural eſtate, 


This is the firſt account I give you, that God when 
he 


t 
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he made man, made him to conſiſt of ſuch princi- 


ples, that he was a law given to himſelſ, and if he 


varied from this law of his creation, he muſt be 
ſelf-condemned, and if ſelf- condemned, unavoida- 
bly miſerable. 
The ſecond is, that men leave, or change the natu- 
ral uſe. Great ſinners leave the natural uſe, there- 
fore they are in a ſtate of violence: and nothing is 
happy in a violent ſtate. The propenſions and in- 
clinations of the powers and faculties of our natures 
are not controuled without great violence offered to 
ourſelves, and a great affront given to God. I in- 
ſtance in three things horribly irreligious, and that 
are in contradiction to all you call reaſon, judgment 
and underſtanding ; and whoſoever is guilty of 
them, it is appatent he leaves or changes the natural 
uſe. 
1. It is degenerate, horrid, monſtrous, and unna- 
tural, as any thing poſſibly can be, for an intelligent 
agent ſuch as man is, to live without God in the world, 
for mind and underſtanding to be off from God : 
for it is natural for mind and underſtanding to move 
toward God. Mind and underſtanding are God's 
peculiar reſerve in man ; given to be employed a- 
bout him : ſo that it is alietadion and facriledge, to 
divert them from him. It is not more natural for 
light things to move upward, and heavy things 
downward, than for mind and underſtanding to 
move toward God. Now great ſinners are off from 
God, and live without God in the world ; and 
2 are in a ſtate of violence, in a ſtate unna- 
tural. 


2. It 
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2. It is unnatural to be intemperate for all ac- 
knowledge that nature is content with moderate 
things. Nature's deſires are modeſt, and within 
bounds and compaſs. I dare ſay, no man is guilty 
of intemperance, but by a baſe abuſe of himſelf ; 
for all exceſs is burdenſome : it is grievous to _ 
ture, to exceed either in eating or drinking, either 
unmeaſurably, or unſeaſonably. Theſe men alſo 
leave the natural uſe, 

3. It is deyiliſh to be ſpiteful, or envious, or re- 
vengeful : any one that is ſo, leaves the natural uſe : 
for man by nature is a ſociable creature, and there- 
fore being ſociable in his diſpoſition, he doth wiſh 
well to all thoſe in whoſe company he takes plea- 
ſure. Now this muſt be underſtood of nature be- 
fore it is abuſed by unnatural acts, ill uſe, cuſtom, 
and practice: but in its degeneracy it is the quite 
contrary. For corruptio optimi «ft peſſima, the bet- 
ter any thing is in its-conſtitution and integrity, the 
worſe it is in its depravation and degeneracy. 

By theſe three I prove, that great ſinners are ill 
at eaſe in themſelves, and have offered violence to 
their own natures : and itis hereby apparent, that 
miſery 1s of ourſelves; and that whoſoever periſh- 
eth, he will have cauſe to blame himſelf. 

T now haſten to a concluſion 5 and will ſhut up the 
point with ſome inferences. I infer four things. 

Firſt, If the creatures miſery be within them, 
and from themſelves, then no imputation is to be 
laid upon God, of hard uſage of any of his crea- 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, If this were well conſidered, men would 
not allow themſelves to be lawleſs, arbitrary, licen- 
tious, and exorbitant: for this will be their ruin. 

Thirdly, If this were alſo conſidered, then men 
would not be aggrieved at the ſhews and appearan- 
ces that are in this vain world. a 

Fourthly, This recommends to us the principles 
of reaſon and religion; where all is ſincere and ſo- 
lid; where nothing is imaginary, nothing conceit- 
ed, jacking fantaſtical, 

Firſt, If the creatures miſery be from withins 
and from themſelves, then no imputation lies upon 
God, of hard uſage of any of his creatures. This 
I dare affirm, that if any thing be to be ſuſpected on 
God's part, it is one of theſe three priviledges ; and 
I will vindicate them all: either, (I.) An act of 
his abſolute fovereignty or, (2.) His irreſiſtable 
will: or, (3.) His uncontroulable power. And if 
{ can-apologize for theſe three, then in no ſtate the 
miſerable man can come into, will he be able to 
eaſe or relieve himſelf by charging any thing upon 
God. If any one think he may, I muſt tell him, 
that he runs a deſperate hazard, and puts * * 
on a moſt vent' rous iſſue; 

I/, No creature's miſery proceeds from 2 
lute ſovereignty of Gd; becauſe there is no danger 
at all to an inferior from the ſuperior” S fovereiguty; 
where the ſuperior's ſovereignty is in certain con- 


junction with righteouſneſs and holineſs. For they 


do abſolutely determine to the reaſon of things, and 
always have reſpect to that. Where righteouſneſs 
and holineſs are in conjunction with ſovereignty, 

| no 
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no danger; nothing formidable in ſovereignty, 
where righteouſneſs and holineſs are in conjunction 
with it; as they are certainly in God: which ſcrip- 
ture affirms a thouſand times over of the divine ſo- 
vereignty, and aſſures us, that all the ways of God 
are ways of truth, righteouſneſs, and holineſs: there- 
fore no danger. Lea, ſo far from being in danger, 
that T dare affirm, that it is our great advantage; 
becauſe he that is inveſted with ſovereignty, can e- 
very where make ſupply as occaſion requires: no- 
thing at any time is wanting to a perfect determina- 
tion of any cauſe; becauſe nothing is wanting in 
power or right. If now we have to do with God, 
becauſe of his abſolute ſovereignty, he hath power 
in himſelf, todo what is needful, and whatſoever 
he promiſes, is infallible : for God becauſe of his 
abſolute ſovereignty, i is not accountable to any elſe ; 
and it is afull determination what he doth ſay 
or do; becauſe he hath an inherent and an in- 
dependent right. So that God's abſolute ſo- 
vereignty is our advantage. For whatſoever God 
faith and declares, we may be ſure of his terms, be · 
cauſe he doth not act as one that is under reſtraint ; 
but whatſoever he ſaith is right, and ſhall certainly 
take effect. We ſhall have things certainly and 
foon brought to a period : and no danger from it, 
becauſe of its certain conjunction with holineſs and 
righteouſneſs ; and holineſs and righteouſneſs have 
reſpect to the reaſon of the thing, and to be dealt 
withal according to the reaſon of the thing, no- 
thing i in heaven is better. Therefore the deſtruc- 


tion of any creature cannot be thought to be, in a- 
2dly, 


ny wiſe, an act of ſovereignty, Nor, 
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Ah, Is it the effect of God's irreſiſtable will. 

We know this, becauſe God hath declared it: for 

though the counſels both of God and men are ſe- 
cret while in their own breaſts ; yet no longer ſo 
when-once declared, Now the ſcripture doth de- 
clare (and that is God's inſtrument in the world, 
that doth declare and abundantly ſhew us) that God 
doth neither will, nor take pleaſure in the deſtruftion of 
any of his creatures, Prov. i. 22, 23. If. v. 4. Ezek. 
xviii. 32. Ezek. Xxxiii. 11. 2 Pet. iii, 9. Phil. ii. 
13. Therefore nothing formidable in the irreſiſtable 

will of God; neither is there the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect at all the will of God, tho? granted irrefiſt- 
able; either from any quality of the divine nature, 
or ſrom any intereſt, or any inſtance we have of 
God's proceeding and dealing with his creatures. 
I. I refer to God's inſtrument in the world; ; which 
if we be chriſtians, we acknowledge, and by it are 
to be concluded, as being the voluntary reſolutions 
of the divine will: and that aſſures us, that God is 
love ; and whoſoever dwells in love, dwells in God; 1 
John iv. 16. But then, if you lay aſide the bible, 
and go to reaſon, I ſay there is no reaſon, no ground 
of ſuſpicion, not from the firſt, if you conſider the 
quality of the divine nature: for it is well reſolved 
concerning God, that all ill- will is baniſhed from 
the throne of God ; envy and malice are not with- 
in the throne of the divine majeſty ; no ſuch thing 
as envy and malice in heaven ; theſe are originally 
from hell, and the wort principle of hell; theſe are 
eternally baniſhed from the divine nature : there- 
fore no quality in God gives us cauſe to ſuſpect. (2.) 
Neither 
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Neither any intere/t on God's part. Who can i- 
magine any intere/t to God in the loſs of a creature? 
No, God's #ntereft in his creature is greater in any 
of us, than we have in ourſelves :- and methinks 
thoſe that are parents, they not finding in themſelves 
any deſire to the ruin of their children, ſhould® not 
| think any ſuch thing in God. What doth God get 
by hell? It is the glory of God to maintain and 
propagate ' holineſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth 
throughout the whole creation: and this is God's 
doing all for his own glory, and it is the explication 
of our doing all for the glory of God, to be ſubſer- 
vient to this deſign ; and in this way is life and 
happineſs, Rom. ii. 5. To them who by a patient con- 
tinuance in well dring, ſeek for honour, and glory, and 
immortality, eternal life. By confining ourſelyes* in 
the uſe of our power and liberty, to good only, we 
ſerve God and glorify him. But, (3.) No ground 
of ſuſpicion from the proofs we have of God in his 
dealing with his creatures. Experience of God doth 
witneſs, that God hath no deſign in the miſery of 
the creature. What is there in God, but a great 
patience to bear with all the indignities of the pro- 
fane, and all the falſities of a hypocritical crew. ? 
Solomon tells us, that ſentence ageinſt an evil work, is 
not ſpeedily executed, Fccl. viii. 11. And doth he not 
make his ſun to riſe and to ſhine upon the ungodly as 
well as upon the righteous ? Matt. v. 45. And is it 
not expreſly. declared, that his tender mercies are 
over all his works © Pſal. cxlv. 9. And the goſpel 
puts it out of doubt; John iii. 16. God fo loved the 


world, that he gave his only begotten ſon, that whoſoe- 
ver 
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ver believeth in him, ſhould nat periſh, but have ever- 
lafting life. And what could he do more? And 
him hath God exalted with his right hand, to le a 
prince and Saviour, for to give repentance to Iſrael, 
and forgiveneſs of Jins, Acts v. 31. So that we have 
great cauſe to think otherwiſe of God, than that he 
is a deſigner of his creatures miſery ; for in fo 
thinking, we do God a ſecond injury. The firſt is, 
we neglect God; the ſecond is, we charge him 
with our fault, and with our ruin; and that is 
worſe than the former. Now for the | 

34. No ſuſpicion from God's uncontroulable 
power, Tt is true, omnipotency might do what it 
would; but there is no cauſe to fear or ſuſpect the 
uncontroulable power of God, to make a creature 
miſerable. My reaſon is, that agent is without all 
ſuſpicion of uſing power to the hurt of a creature, 
that did voluntarily of his infinite goodneſs, uſe his 
power to call that creature out of nothing into be- 
ing. For it was a communication of grace and 
favour, to awaken one out of non-entity, and bring 
him into being, when there was nothing to move 
either agency or compaſſion. How can we ſuſpect 
that power to do us harm cauſeleſſy; which power, 
upon its own difpoſition, did call us into being ? 
He who upon his own good diſpoſition, in the firſt 
inſtance, did employ his power to call out of no- 
thing into being; he is not to be ſuſpected, but that 
he will regard the deſire, the eſtate, and the neceſ- 


. ity of the creature in the ſecond inſtance, that is, to 


preſerve the creature. No reaſon therefore to think 
that the creature ſhall become wretched or miſer- 
VI. III. Z able, 
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able, by any act of his, by whoſe benignity he was 
called into being. Let us therefore reſolve with 
Elibu, I will aſcribe all rightegiiſneſs to my maker, 
Job xxxvi. 3. And let us do ſo too; and avoid all 
ſuch thoughts and apprehenſions concerning God, 
as will any wiſe diſcommend him to us, or diſcoun- 
tenance our applications and approaches to, him, 
Now to this let me add, that this is the firſt and 
leading point in all religion, for every one to enter- 
tain tight ſuppoſitions concerning God : for whoſo- 
ever hath wrong apprehenſions of God a; 
his creature, he ſtumbles, at the threſhold 
religion depends upon a man's having in his mind 
light ſuppoſitions concerning God. And he that 
miſrepreſents God to himſelf, he will not love him: 
and he doth diſcourage and diſcountenance his own 
application to him. 

Thus I have made it appear; that ſince man's 
miſery is within himſelf, and of himſelf; we are 
not to attribute to God any hard uſage of his crea- 
ture. I believe, could the damn'd in hell find in 
God the leaſt failure, they would be leſs r 
demned, and ſo in a degree put out hell- fire: 
the life of hell is to be ſelf-condemned. And — 
may the ſcrupulous and doubtful mind of man be 
ſatisfied, and freed from its fear of God's abſolute 
ſovereignty, irreſiſtable will, or uncontroulable pow- 
er. But abſolutely to rid the mind of man from all 
ſcruples, I muſt ſuperadd a 

4th, Some may apprehend remedileſs danger 
ftom that which we call God's ju/tice, I confeſs, 


if I cannot ſatisfy you in this caſe, this will be * 
yon 
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yond all the former. For if juſtice require the de- 
ſtruction of a creature, this will put a neceſſity up- 
bn God himſelf; he can do no otherwiſe. If the 
neceſſity of juſtice require ſo, he is not limited to 
deſtroy a ſinner to maintain his righteouſneſs; and 
this is beyond the three former: for in caſe of the 
vther three; he may uſe his liberty as he pleaſeth ; 
to wit, in the uſe. ot his dominion, the determina» 
tion of his mind, and the executions of his omnipo- 
tency ; in theſe: he may uſe his power as he pleaſ- 
eth: but if juſtice require it, he is neceſſitated, and 
can do no otherwiſe. I ſay two things to this. (1.) 
God is upon no account neceſſitated to puniſh fin, 
at leaſt, not to puniſh it finally, where he meets 
with after-repentance in the ſinner. I ſay, to the 
penitent, I keep ſtrictly to that: for to forgive fin 
to the impenitent, I underſtand it not. (2.) God 
is the maſter of his own ſatisfaction ; he may admit 
of ſuch recompetice as he is pleaſed with, and as 
he judgeth fit, without being accountable to any 
elſe : for the right of puniſhment is the ſecondary 
right in God. The firſt right is the right of obe- 
dience : and if the creature deny obedience, God 


| hath a right to extort it. But now if any one think 


that God cannot abate, remit, relaxate ; then he 


_ denies to God common right: for this is a com- 


mon right; every one that hath right, may diſpoſe 
of it: any man may do this; and ſhall we deny 
this to God? Every one hath power to retain, or 
part with what is his own right, if he will. I add, 
that it doth plainly appear, that the neceſſity of 
juſtice doth not ſo require, as this ſuſpicion doth 

2 2 alledge, 
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alledge, by reaſon of the great  acquieſcence that 
God hath in the great interpoſure of his ſon, and 
the ſinner's repentance and faith, ; Thus I think I 
have made it appear, that no creature comes to mi- 
ſery, by any act of Gee; which was my firſt in- 
n But | 

Secondly, If this were ene men would not 
allow themſelves to be lawleſs, and exorbitant, 
though they might avoid the danger of divine and 
human laws : for miſery ariſeth from within, ſo 
that ſinners will be miſerable, and unhappy; though 
God and man ſhould let them alone; for miſery 
ariſeth from within. Men do acts that are mon- 
ſtrous and unnatural, and though God ſhould over- 
look them, and let them alone; yet theſe ſinners 


would be miſerable and unhappy; if any of | theſe 
four things would make them ſo. Guilt of conſci- 


ence, malignity and naughtineſs of mind, a ſickly, 
diſeaſed and rotten body, or God withdrawing in 
diſpleaſure : if any of theſe four would make a man 
miſerable, then a ſinner would be miſerable, if God 
ſhould let him alone. (1.) Guilt of conſcience ; and 
this hath driven men to the moſt .cruel and unna- 
tural practices upon themſelves: for it hath put 
them upon deſpair, and hurried them by their own 
means, to avoid internal hell, it hath driven them 
to external hell, by their own hands. We are not 
ſure of the reaſon of our own minds, for our on 
preſervation ; nor can we depend on this, which'is 
our greateſt ſecurity under God, either when our 


reaſon is not ſatisfied in our religion (which makes 


a very uneaſy condition,) or when our practices are 
not 
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not ju uſtified by the reaſon of our minds and religion, 
(2.) Malignity and naughtineſs of mind. This /e- 
cond hath made mens conditions very tedious, and 
uneaſy to themſelves ; as not having power and go- 
vernment of their minds; ſo having no true ſelf- 
enjayment, that is upon ſuch grounds as will bear 
examination, if men come to reflect and conſider. 


Alſo this malignity and naughtineſs of mind, hath 


made men very peſts and plagues. to the places 
where they live, and diſturbers of the quiet oi the 
perſons, who are their neighbours, and in converſe, 
with whom they have their habitations. This inter- 
nal rancour and naughtineſs of mind, as it diſpoleſ- 
ſeth men of themſelves, that they have no true ſelf- 
enjoyment ; ſo it makes them very ill neighbours, 
peſts and plagues to all thoſe they live in conjuncti- 
on withal ; for it {till puts them upon plotting, and 
contriving miſchief, and makes them greedy of the 
firſt opportunity to put it in practice. (3.) A diſeaſ- 
ed and rotten body: and as to this I have ſhewed 
you, that many vices tend to the hurt of the body; 
therefore a body thus marred and ſpoiled, through 
wickedneſs and fin, this doth make work for the 
phyſician, and puts us upon very uncouth remedies, 
many of the remedies are to nature intolerable ; and 
beſides this, intemperate uſe doth take off and pre- 
vent the natural pleaſure of temperate eating and 
drinking, and ſleeping ; for in nature's way only is 
health and ſtrength, (4.) God with-drawing in diſ- 
Pleaſure. And this imports the being cut off from 
the fountain, taken out of the center, and being dri- 
ven from the end: for ſuch is God in relation to 
2Z 3 the 
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the ſouls of men. All things deſire and move to- 
ward their center, and being driyen from that, die : 
the ſoul of man rent from God, is as leaves rent off 
from the tree, which wither, and come to nothing. 
So far as our minds are fixed in God, ſo far they 
retain their perfection; but rend the ſoul of man 
from God, it ſhrivels up, and comes to nothing till 
it be reſtored to God, and reſt in him as original, 
and final, For believe it, God is the center of all 
immortal ſpirits and ſubſtances ; they eat not the 
fleſh of oxen, nor drink the blood of goats. The 
lofs of the ſun to the world, is nothing to the loſs 
of God to reaſonable and immortal fouls. God is 
the immaterial ſun, in the immaterial world of an- 
gels and ſpirits. And fo much for the ſecond infer- 
rence. A word to the other two. 

Thirdly, If this were well conſidered, men would 
not be aggrieved at the ſhews and appearances of 
this vain world; fo as to envy the condition of the 
fond and fooliſh, who intoxicate themſelves with 
fancies, and are ſelf-flatterers. For be it what it 
will, either power, or command, or wealth, if it be 
not in conjunction with uprightneſs and integrity, it 
is but a vain ſhew ; they have neither ſolidity nor 
ſubſtance, nor are of permanency, or continuance, 
becauſe they have not truth at the bottom ; their 
joy is a ſorry thing, it may be from the- teeth out- 
ward; but not having a ſolid foundation, it is but 
a lie. The triumphing of the wicked is ſhort, and the 
joy of the hypocrite is but for a moment, Job xx. 5. 
This ſeeming proſperity of the wicked, hath been a 


ſtumbling block to good men in former ages, as to 
David 
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David, Pſalms Ixxiii. to Fob, chap. xxi. 7. to Je- 
remiab, chap. xii. till they had bethought them- 
ſelves, and examined and conſidered : but that's 
well that ends well. It is no more ſincere and ſo- 
lid, than the ſatisfaction high-way-men and rob- 


bers have, in that they fee to get for the preſent, 


who tho' they domineer for a while, and carry all 
before them; yet forget their pleaſure, or remem- 
ber it with repentance, when *tis too late; when 
they come to be arraigned, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. The tempter abuſes theſe credulous perſons, 
ſuggeſting the day of vengeance to be a long time 
hence ; whereas the fins of men do not always ſtay 
for all their puniſhment, till the day of judgment. 
But whether external puniſhment be ſooner or lat- 
er; wickedneſs carries miſery in its own bowels. 
Were we but at times, to ſee the torture and an- 
guiſh that guiltineſs doth give occaſion to; the un- 
quietneſs of naughty and malicious minds ; the 
lexities and vexations, of the envious; a man 
of poverty, if of innocency and integrity, would not 
change conditions with them, notwithſtanding all 
their warldly accommodations, and gay out-fides. 
Picked men are like the troubled ſea, when it cannot 
reſt, whaſe waters caſt up mire and dirt; there is ns 
peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. If, Ivii. 20, 21. 
Fourthly, This then doth effectually recommend 
to us the principles of reaſon and religion ; as 
things fit to rule and govern in the life of man; 
as things ſovereign to nature ; as the law of mens 
apprehenſions, and the rule of mens actions. Theſe 


moderate mens paſſions, compoſe mens ſpirits, 
quiet 
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quiet their minds, keep men in their wits and ſecure 
their bodies. A diſcompoſed mind doth diſaffect 
the body, and a diſtempered body doth diſturb the 
mind. This is upon univerſal experience found 
true, that there is more of ſolid ſatisfaction in good 
ſelf government, than in all the forced jollities and 
pleaſures in the world. 

Therefore, to obtain this compoſedneſs of ſpirit, 
and in order to this great work of /elf.gavernment : 
rt, 1 propoſe, that we do not attempt to compound 
and make things ſtand together, that are of a con- 
trary nature and quality; as worldly policy and di- 
vine wiſdom. Theſe two things are as diſtinct as 
any things in the world; the one is for compaſſing 
ends, by all ways and arts; the ether js, for all ways 
of righteouſneſs, peaceableneſs, and univerſal good- 
will. Thus, for a man to reſolve to get an eſtate, 
by any ways or means, 10 haſte to be rich, Pro. xxviii. 
22. and, with this, to retain innocency, uprightneſs 
and integrity, (than which, nothing is more impoſ - 
ſible :) for a man to compound inordinate 
ſelf-love, with the love of God and his neighbour : : 
or a man to make it the employment of 
mind and underſtanding, to gratify ſenſe, and ſerve 
brutiſh luſts; and yet think that he may be acted, 
and guided, by the good ſpirit of God. ; Theſe 
things will not conſiſt together. 

Secondly, 1 propoſe, that in all the variety, diffi- 
culties, and uncertainties of this world, (which is 
ſubject to ſo many and various changes) a man re- 
ſolve to be himjelf, as to the great things of human 


life —Let him be the ſame in reſpect of his end, 
both 
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both intermediate and ultimate ; the next, and the 
laſt ; that is, let his immediate end be warrantable 
and lawful, and the ultimate end be that which 1s 
univerſally good; as he ab/ervance of God, and his 
own happineſs. For theſe are the ſame, and concur 
together. Let him be the ſame, in reſpect of 
his aims, deſigns and intentions. Let theſe be al- 
ways worthy, and let him hold to them. Let 
him be the ame, in reſpect of his rule and principle 
of living and of acting. Tho' he fail in a particu- 
lar action; yet let him hold to his rule; and, as 
ſoon as he can, recover himſelf to his rule and 
law. Let him be the ſame in reſpect of his 
contentment and ſatisfaction. Let not a man take 
up, and applaud himſelf, in any attainment, or ac- 
quiſition, that is ſhort of that which will finally ac- 
compliſh a man, and make him happy. Let a 
man always be himſelf, in reſpect of his engagements 
and undertakings. Let a man conjoin with his 
natural powers {as doth become him,) a due ac- 
knowledgment of God, in reſpect of whatſoever 
ability or ſufficiency he hath. Let him duly ac- 
knowledge God, and be apprehenſive that he de- 
rives from him, and therefore ought to ſubmit to 
him, and depend upon him, and finally refer to 
him : for a life that is not acted, governed, and 
over ruled by a determinate end, and carried on by a 
certain purpoſe ; it is both exorbitant, weak, and 
inconſiſtent. Such men live by chance, and do what 
is next, and not what they ſhould, and ought : ſuch 
men live as if their body had ſwallowed up their 


ſoul, Theſe mens lives are very uncertain things. 
They 
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They live @ kind of lottery, the rules, and methods 
whereof, no body is acquainted with : but things 
are, as they fall out. Such men are guided by no- 
thing elſe but a confuſed multitude of fancies, jumbl- 
ed together, as the things of this world were at the 
firſt creation of them. And this is true of all thoſe, 
whoſe lives and converſations are not made fteady, 
and directed, by a right intended * and a true 
purpaſe of life 
In the third place, I propoſe, that we conſider 
this ; that we are not to depend on things without 
us 3 as worldly-ſpirited men do. If we have as 
many of theſe things as are for ute, and as the ne- 
ceſſities of life require; we have enough. For 


what are theſe things, out of their uſe? or, beyond 


their uſe? What are they then, but burden and 
cumber ? Or, at leaſt, the gratification of fancy 
and imagination ? Now, for a man to affect a mul- 
titude of things, and all varieties, it is but to dif- 
compoſe his own mind. For as we multiply ob- 
jets, we multiply thoughts; and have more things 

to manage and order : we multiply our care; which, 
makes us leſs ourſelves, and leſs free to ſelf-enjoy- 
ment .— This is the temper of ſome men, 
(P/al. iv. G.) who will ſhew us any good ? It matters 
not who is the agent : they are wholly undeter- 
min'd as to choice, and undirected as to the ob- 
ject. This is the voice of a man in confuſion ; a 
man without notion, and principles; a man that 
bath not thought, ſtudied, and conſidered. But the 
good man is determined. Worldly things ſoon 
ſurfeit and cloy us; they make a thick and groſs 
ap- 
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apprehenſion : their variety doth occaſion diſtracti- 
on to the mind ; and their emptineſs and penury 
doth occaſion diſſatisfaction. In purſuit of worldly 
things there is certain care, and very uncertain ſuc- 
ceſs. No one that is in purſuit of earthly things, 
can aſſure himſelf of ſucceſs. And if he be in pur- 
ſuit, and do nat prevail ; diſappointments will break 
him. Nothing is more grievous than diſappoint- 
ment, 

PFourthly, I propoſe, that we awaken in ourſelves 
an intellectual ſenſe of divine and ſpiritual things; 
which, as they are in nearer relation to our fouls, 
ſo they are more fitting and ſatisfactory. Nothing 
is ſo ſatisfactory to the mind which is improved, or 
any way poliſhed, as the letting in of light, and the 
communication of truth: this is more pleaſant to 
ſuch a mind, than any pleaſure of ſenſe whatſoever. 
There is great ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of men- 
tal things. By this means, our thoughts will ſtay 
at home : but if a man wander from home, he 
ſhows his own weakneſs. Extravagant appetites 
ſhew inward poverty, He that knows better, hath 
no greedineſs after that which is worſe. 

Theſe are the things I propoſe to you, for the 
obtaining of this unity of mind, and compoſedneſs 
of ſpirit. Without this, we ſhall have very little 
enjoyment of ourſelves. None think they are them- 

ſelves, when they are in confuſion of theught, per- 
plexity of mind, doubtful in reſolution, and under 
ſad apprehenfions. Without this, there will be no 
ability for the diſcharge of our duty, in the world. 
Till a man hath well reformed his own ill-govern'd 
| houſe ; 
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houſe; till he hath cooled and calmed his heated 
and diſturbed fancy; till he hath recovered himſelf 
from mind-confounding, and darkening thoughts; 
he will be in no capacity or diſpoſition to act abroad · 
Is be fit to act in the world, to direct and govern 
others, that hath nothing but darkneſs and confuſi - 
on, diſorder and diſtemper in his own: breaſt ? All 
his faculties in conſpiracy one againſt another? Is 
this man fit to act abroad, that hath not done his 
work within himſelf !—— Therefore let every body 
take himſelf to taſk ; watch over himſelf ; and think, 
that his beſt diſcharge of government, is, Himſelſ, 
and that there he ought to begin. 

And, that a man may keep himſelf in temper, and 
the better govern his thoughts and apprehenſions, 


let him have a ſenſe of the majeſty of God. The. 


moraliſt gave this, for a rule; to ſet ſome great and 
worthy perſon before a-man, if he would do worth- 


ily. Think (ſaith one) of Cato, (a man that. was 


exact according to the moral;/?'s rule.) He thought 
that if a man did but think of ſuch a perſon as that 
was; it would keep him from conſenting to iniqui- 
ty. But how much more, then, the thinking of 
the divine majeſty We never do any thing ſo 


ſecretly, but in the preſence of two witneſſes, God, 


and our gwn conſcience. 


Laſtly, To add more to your thoughts cc concern- 
ing the neceſſity of ſelf government. It is but little 


to ſay, that I am placed in authority ; or, that L can 
command either legions or regions, unleſs I have 


free-diſpsſe of myſelf. Tho a man could ſay of 


himſelf, as the centurion did, Matih. viii. 9. / am 
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a-min in authority, and I have. ſervants under me ; 
and to this man I ſay go, and be goeth ; and to ano- 
ther, come, and he cometh, &c. yet he is not a free 
man, unleſs he be ma/ter of himſelf. Unleſs I can 
bid myſelf do this, and I do it, without difficulty, 
interruption, or diſturbance; my command of others 
is inſignificant, unleſs I am intirely yſelf, and can 
keep out all foreign violence and oppoſition, from 
a hand without. To have thoughts impoſed, 
things injected, when they are wholly inexpe- 
dient, and we ourſelves otherwiſe better employ- 
ed: to have ſuggeſtions thruſt upon us, neither to 
be refuſed; nor commanded : to have a fire in our 
breaſt, which we cannot put out: to be at every 
beck and call: to have a mind diſquieted, and diſ- 
compoſed ; and meditation confounded, or inter- 
rupted: to have thoughts running madly, or ſnat- 
ched away from us: if this be our caſe; then, I 
add, that for any ſeeming; glory from without, or a- 
ny vain applauſe to compenſate this home-bred 
miſchief, a man may as well be eaſed of the pain 
of the gout or ſtone, by being laid in a bed of down, 
or of the fit of a burning fever, by the cool air fan- 
ning him, as he may be relieved, in this internal 
diſcompoſure of mind, by worldly application. The 
true remedy ariſeth from within. Admit principles 
of reaſon : ſow in thy mind, ſeeds of virtue: be not 
through thine own indiſpoſition, finder to every 
temptation z as he that is not ſettled in the habit of 
virtue. For, happineſs is not from without, To 
the chearful ſpirit, muſt be a richer contribution, 


than a joint concurrence of worldly things; inter- 
| nal 
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nal peace, eaſe, and ſatisfattion of mind; rational ap- 
prehenſions, calm and quiet thoughts; a" ſerene heaven 


within ; which are the true ingredients of ſelf-en+ 
joyment. There is no man free, unleſs he be wiſe z 
and there is no man wiſe, who hath not the govern- 
ment of himſelf. For this man is a fave. 
hath told us, that he who ruleth his ſpirit, is greater 
than he that taketh a city, Prov. xvi. 32. And he that 
doth not this, doth not enjoy himſelf. Wherefore 


let us have clear perceptions of the reaſon bf things; 


and potuer, within ourſelves, without diſtraction, to 
do, and reſolve accordingly : and then ] account a 
man à good man; @ wiſe man; and well” accompliſh'd, 
And he that arrives not to this; lives at perradventure, 
and acts like a fool : he doth nothing worthy his 
own ſpecies z or the rank and order of a rational 
and intelligent being. For we are bound, by vit- 
tue of our creation, to act out of a fore- ſight of the 
reaſon of things; as inferior beings act according to 
their connatural qualities: and it is monſtrous and 
horrid if they do not; In like manner, it is ugly, 
and degenerate, for man; that is endued with reaſon 
to act at hap-hazard, and not out of fore- ſight of 
the reaſon of things: This is as monſtrous, as it is, 
for the ſun not to ſhine, and to fill the air with 
ſtench and putrefaction. 

The irteligious therefore leave ern! uſe, vetſe 
27. which, till nature be put out of courſe; and, by 
cuſtom, habituated to the oontrary; cannot but be 
grievous. Things eaſily go on, in natureꝰs way ; 


but being interrupted, for a while at leaſt, trie to 
Nothing doth well 


under 


return to their natural courſe. 
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under. force and violence ; and they that force 
things, often break themſelves, but things return to 
their courſe. This hath been found true in caſes 
of ſeveral ſorts : res nolunt male adminiſtrari. When 
the impediment is removed, things return to their 
natural courſe. If there be no rancour, no naugh- 
tineſs in our minds; to obey God's commandments 
will be connatural to us, not grievous, 

The world hath an ill opinion of religion: but, 
if we will believe our Saviour, his yoke is eaſy, and his 
burden is light, Matt. xi. 30. His commandments are 
not grievons, 1 John v. 3. David found high con- 
tent in them. Pſ. cxix. And Solomon, it is the ſum of 
all his experience, he found all elſe to be vanity, but 
the true motions of religion. It ſometimes comes to 
paſs, through the grace and goodneſs of God, that 
ſome particular perſons, after a wild courſe run (if 
incorrigibleneſs, and invincible hardneſs, be not 
contracted, by unnatural practice,) upon ſelf-reflec- 
tion, and after conſideration, come greatly to befool 
themſelves, and challenge, and condemn themſelves 
in what they have done ; and return with firm re- 
ſolution, and great courage to ways of ſobriety, and 
religion z and hold better to it, becauſe of former 
coſtly experience. Such an inſtance is a great con- 
demnation to licentious and exorbitant practices, and 
is a teſtimony from perſons of double experience, of 
the better ways of virtue. And this we have had 
experience of, that none prove better men than 
theſe ; arid they make recompence by their good 
example, and juſtify the truth which they did tranſ- 
gteſs arbitrarily and licentiouſly before. 

DIS- 
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PHIL, . | 

Finalh, brethren, whatſoever things are true, whatſo. 
ever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, 
whatſoever thi ngs are pure, whatſoever things are 
 ſeemly, whatſoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, if there be any Mis think on 
theſe things. | 


Weightier ſcripture, more Rai and com- 
{ A prehenſive of all perfection, more matter of 
greater weight I do not find contracted any 
where. This text ſhews how complete and well- 
furniſhed the man of God ſhould be; one who pro- 
feſſes himſelf a chriſtian, and names Chriſt and pre- 
tends to the faith of the goſpel ; whatſoever is good 
in its nature and quality, ſhould be well known to 
him, ſhould be his ornament and accompliſhment, 
ſhould be that which may endow his mind and qua- 
life his ſpirit ; for ſee how deeply the man of God, 
or a chriſtian is here charged. There are no fewet 
than eight heads : of which I ſhall give you a full 
account, WIR 
I. Whatſoever is right, ſincere and true. 
II. Whatſoever is comely, grave and venerable. 
III. Whatſoever is fair, juſt and equal. 
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IV. Whatſoever is ſacred, pure and holy. 

V. Whatſoever is generous, noble and lovely. 

VI. Whatſoever is of credit, value or efteem, a- 
mong perſons competent to judge, viz. perſons of 
well informed underſtandings, and well refined mo- 
rals ; for other perſons are no more competent to 

judge what is of value or worth, than a blind man, 
of colours, or a deaf man, of ſounds, : 

VII. Whatſoever is of ſingular uſe, or particular 
virtue. 

VIII. Whatſoever may recommend a man's perſon, 
or gain him advantage. 

Whatſoever is ſuch as this upon any of theſe ac- 
counts, it is to be the exerciſe and employment of 
every man that calls himſelf a chriſtian z and by 
theſe he is to make himſelf known to the world: in 
all theſe caſes he ought to think it worthy of him- 
ſelf and becoming him, to diſcharge himſelf fully. 
Think on theſe things; that is, in the uſe of your rea- 
ſon, mind and underſtanding ; in the exerciſe of 
your rational ' faculties, charge yourſelves with 
theſe things : It is not barely, have theſe things in 
your thoughts ; but, in the uſe of your reaſon re- 
commend all theſe things to yourſelf ; think that 
you do not acquit yourſelf, that you do not do that 
which becomes you, that you do not raiſe a conna- 
tural ſuperſtructure to the foundation of nature, that 
you do not do that which is ſuitable to a chriſtian, 
that you have your reaſon to little purpoſe ; if you 
do not in the reaſon of your mind- think all theſe 
things worthy of you. This is the ſum of the 
words ; finally, brethren, whatſoever things are true, 

Vor, III. Aa zwhat- 
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whatſoever things are bongſt, &c. And this fot the 
general ; I now come to particulars. 

I. M bat ſacver things are true. And here we muſt 
take up Pilates queſtion, what is truth) Fohn xviii; 
38. I will chuſe to give you an account only in 
things practical; but yet you muſt give me leave a 
little; and the better to give you an account of this 
particular, I ſhall digeſt what I have to ſay into this 
following method. 

Firſt, Declare the 8 of truth; for truth 
is firſt in things, then in our apprehenſions. 

Secondly, The truth of things is conſiderable ei- 
ther in fore nature, or genere morum ; that is, upon 
2 natural account; or as it is the concernment of an 
intelligent and voluntary agent. | 

Third), I ſhall ſhew whence ariſe th our obigat 
on to trum. 
Fourthly, By what rules we ſhall find out truth, 
Fifthly, The evidences and aſſurances we have of 
truth, 

Sexthly, Clear all, by ſhewing all this i in particu- 
lar inſtances. 

Seventhly, and laſtly, make certain inferences, 

For the fit; the truth of things lies in this; that 
things do exiſt of their own principles; as a man is 
a true man, becauſe he doth conſiſt of fuch a body 
and an immortal foul. Things are true, as they 
do exiſt of their principles, and as they are anſwer- 
able to the idea of them in the divine mind pre-ex- 
iſtent to them: for this is the manner of working 
of an intelligent agent, to do things according to a 


pre-conceived apprehenſion of his mind. Now this 
truth 
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truth of things is no charge of ours ; it is God's 
charge; it is the effect of God's creation; for he 
hath made all things true, and therefore things muſt 
be true: for God cannot fail either through impo- 
tency, or want of power, or through error of judg- 
ment: and if any thing be monſtrous, it ariſeth ei- 
ther from ſome groſs matter, or from impediment; 
if there be any redundant or defective matter, or ifthe 
effect be hindered, / then the thing muſt be monſtrous, 
but other wiſe we are to take it for granted that things 
are true, becauſe they are God's workmanſhip. 
This is truth, metaphy/ically but then that which we 
are concerned in, is the truth of our apprebenſions; 
and our apprehenſions are then true, when they a- 
gree with the truth and exiſtence of things; when 
we conceive of things as they are; and if we think 
otherwiſe, then there is a lie in our underſtandings. 
And here is the occaſion of all the evil that breaks 
in upon mortals, that We do not conceive of thi 
as they are, but that all men (except ſome few) ei- 
ther worſhip the idol of ſome particular imagination, 
or the idol of popular ſuper/tition.; they either follow 
private imagination of their own, or general miſ- 
takes; and he is a man of a thouſand, that can riſe 
up and quit himſelf of theſe two idols. By falſe i- 
magination a man deprives himſelf of good; for it 
is a true rule, that imagination makes the caſe with- 
in, tho* not without; for as a man conceives, ſo is 
the caſe within; and Solomon obſerves, that the ſim- 
ple or the fool believes every thing that is repreſent- 
ed : but the ſtate of things is determined ; this is 
fixed by God in the moment of creation, and our 

A a 2 judg- 
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judgment and apprehenſion are to be conformable 
to the reality and exiſtence of things; and when 
our affections and actions are ſuitable to ſuch a judg- 
ment and ſenſe of our minds, we are then in the 
truth, and never elſe: the firſt belongs to a man's 
underſtanding, and that ſpeaks him an able man, a 
man'of judgment, 2 man of ſenſe and experience 3 
and the latter ſpeaks him a good man; and indeed 
if mens actions comply not with the ſenſe of their 
Judgments, there will be ſelf-condemnation and no 
peace at all within; and this is a great and mighty 
diſtinction; the truth of things. And there it is firſt ; 
and that is Gods charge: God made things to ex- 
iſt as they do; God made all things true; God 
made all our faculties true, and we may be aſſured 
our faculties ate true, becauſe God gave them us; 
and we may believe our faculties, becauſe they came 
out of the hands of God : our faculties are the 
tools that God gave us to work by, arid by them 
we receive whatſoever God offers to our conſidera- 
tion: if our faculties are not true, we ate not 
chargeable for not underſtanding God, ot not re- 
ceiving from him. And this is the firſt, ruth in 
things; but then the ſecond is our charge; truth in 
our apprehenſions; and the truth in our apprehenſi- 
ons lies in their conformity to the truth of things. 
If we think otherwiſe An the truth of things, we 
live in a lie. 

Secondly, The ſecond Aittio gion is the truth of 
things, either upon a natural conſideration, to know 
things in their natures and qualities; and this is 


natural philoſophy; and this is of great uſe in the 
life 
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life of man, and tends to the enlarging man's un- 
derſtanding ; but this is not the concernment of re- 
ligion and conſcience. Or elſe it is, in genere mo- 
rum, truth upon moral conſideration; and this only is 
the congernment of conſcience ;; and here we do 
enquire whether things be right or wrong, good or 
evil, and accordingly charge ourſelves (if we be 
perſons of conſcience ;) and we are to be in recon- 
ciliation with things that are good, and to have a 
diſplacency againſt things that are impure, unholy 
and. contrary to the mind and will of God ; and 
this is the concernment of conſcience and the buſi- 
neſs of religion, and is every bodies charge ; for 
both a good ſtate here, and a future good ſtate 
hereafter depends upon it. 

Thirdly, How. then come we to be under the 
obligation to truth ? Now man's obligation to truth 
{that is, that truth ſhould be in all his actions and 
apprehenſions) is grounded upon the ſtate and prin- 
ciples of his creation; which I explicate in four 
particulars, 1. Man's capacity. 2. Man's proper 
employment. 3. Man's true end. 4. Man's relation. 
1/t, Man's capacity; and thereby he is under an ob- 
ligation of duty to God, becauſe God hath made 
him capable to know that he is, and to know that 
he himſelf ariſes from other cauſes greater and more 
good than himſelf : for the fpirit of a man is the 
candle of the Lord ; and no man hath mind and 
underſtanding, but be may as naturally know, that 
there is a God upon whom he depends, as he. may 
know there is a ſun in the firmament, if he will o- 
pen bis eyes. By the power of his underſtanding 
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he is made apprehenſive of God; and then by that 
prerogative and priviledge of liberty and freedom, 
he is able to ſacrifice to God, and to bring God 
the free conſent of his mind; to offer up himſelf to 
God, an offering of a ferect-ſielling favour. And 
he may know, according, to the rule of righteouſ- 
neſs, what he ought to do, and what to forbear 
that he ought to do, righteouſſy, and live ſoberly, 
and to live in regard and obſervance of God, and 
to avoid the contrary : and this is grounded upon 
man's capacity. 24ly. Man's proper 'emplayment. The 
natural employment and proper buſineſs of mind 
and underſtanding, is to attend upon God; to be 
employed about him, to obſerve him, to- receive 
from him, to comply with him and obey him, He. 
And if men do not do thus, neither have God in 
their thoughts, but employ mind and underſtanding 
to drudge to worldly ends and purpoſes, at the day 
of judgment it will appear tobe ſacrilege. 3aly. Man's 
true end. God is a man's ultimate end, and the 
center in whom he doth reft. God is as properly 
the end of fouls, as any thing is the end of another; 
it is as proper for a man's ſoul to make towards 
God, as it is for any thing in the world to make to 
its center, as it is for heavy things to fall down. 
wards, or light things to fly upwards. That God 
that is original to me, I ought to make him final to 
me; and if I receiye all from God, I ought to re- 
fer to him, and reſt in him. 4thly. Man's relation. 
And that is treble : to God, to his fellow-creatures, 
and to himſelf. Now ſee what things are founded 


in a man's relation. uf. His relation to God, doth 
im- 
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import all dependence upon God, all obſervance of 
God, all ſubmiſſion to God, all high apprehenſions 
of God, faith and affiance in him; that he adore 
and reverence him, love and honour him, rejoice 
and delight in him, make acknowledgment to him, 
and give him thanks for his free communication 
and influence, by and thro' which we live and en- 
joy all things. 2dly. His relation to his follow-crea- 
tures, And that lays a foundation of equity and 
righteouſneſs, and requires a man to do as he would 
be done by, and: to live in love and good- will, wiſh- 
ing well to others, taking delight to do courteſies, 
to Iiure none, to offend none, but to have his mind 
diſcharged from all ſpite, fury, malignity, miſchief, 
&c. Then, 3ah, In the relation he ſtandeth in 
to himſelf, as he doth conſiſt of an immortal ſoul, 
and a corruptible body: this engagethr him to uſe a 
proportionable care of his ſoul in competition with 
his body, according to the excellency of His ſoul a- 
bove his body : the truth of things requires that the 
ſoul have the predominance over the body, and that 
the body be ſubordinate to it ; for in all reaſon the 
worſe muſt be ſubordinate to the better. | 

Upon all thefe confiderations man is obliged to 
abide in the truth, and to perform all acts of ſobrie- 
ty as to himelf, all acts of righteouſneſs as in con- 
junction with others ; all acts of duty and piety to 
God, as his ſovereign, and as his maker. And thus 
have I ſhewed you the ground of man's being un- 
der the obligation to truth. 

The fourth particular is to give you an account 
of the rule and meaſure of truth; and this is a noti- 

on 
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on worth every man's carrying away. I will give 
you but two meaſures or rules whereby you may find 
out or judge of truths. 1. According to the nature. 
of God ; or (which is the ſame) according to. the 
reaſon of things. 2. According, to the mind and, 
will of God, or (which concurs with this) according 
to the reſolution of him that hath right; and there 
is a double right, the right of power and authority, 
and the right of property. And truth is to be de- 
termined by one of theſe meaſures. 

The 1/t is the meaſure, where the matter is un- 
changeable and unalterable, where it is ſo and it 
cannot be otherwiſe, and it doth not depend upon 
the will and pleaſure of any agent whatfoever, but 


the things are neceſlary in themſelves, and they are 


certainly and conſtantly ſo; as all ways of good- 
neſs, righteouſneſs, mercy, clemency, benignity, 
compaſſion, &c. that which is fit, that which is 
comely, that which is right, juſt, honeſt, pure ; 
theſe are not to be controuled by any power what- 
ſoever, for theſe are ſuo jure. 

2. But when there are things that are of an in- 
different nature; and then the meaſure is according 
to the pleaſure of God; good, while God appoints 
them, as the Maſaical inflitution ; ; but after God 
deſerted-it, it-was the contrary : or elſe, according 
to the determination of him that hath right to ſtate, 

conſtitute, determine and appoint 3 and two ſorts 
of perſons have this ; there -is either the right of 
authority, and fo the magiſtrate may make laws and 
require obedience, and he ought to have it ; for e- 


very man, where he hath power, he may make uſe 
of 
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of it, and he doth not offend if he doth not exceed 
his bounds; ſo the magiſtrate reſolves in things that 
are matters of order; and he that will live in any 
country, he muſt obſerve the rules and laws of that 
country, Or elſe, there is the right of property as an 
owner; every owner hath a right of property to diſ- 
poſe of his own, and no man can invade upon that 
which is another man's property, unleſs he be per- 
mitted upon terms of bargain or treaty ; and ſo the 
property of things goes from one to another. Theſe 
are the rules and meaſures of truth. | 

Fifthly, I am to ſhew you the evidences and & ur- 
ances that we have of truth. And they are one of 
theſe two; either we know things by the light of 
God's creation, or ſame after-revelation from God. By 
the light of God's creation, I am aſſured there is a 
God, and that he is righteous and holy, and juſt and 
good; I have as great aſſurance of this, as I have 
aſſurance there is a creature by a creator's make ; 
by the uſe of my reaſon, I qs certainly know the di- 
vine being and perfections, as I know any thing in 
the world: then there is the light of after-revelation 
for ſuch doctrines as theſe ; who Chriſt was; what 
he came into, the world for ; how he was uſed in 
the world, Sc. Now the light of theſe is the light 
of after-revelation from God: ſa we are aſſured of 
truth by the /ight of God's creation, that is the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and natural underſtanding, together 
with divine aſſiſtance and after-revelation, But, 

Siæthiy, Becauſe generals may prove ineffectual 
in that they do not ſo eaſily enter into particular 
mens minds and underſtandings ; therefore I will 
give you certain in/ances, Therefore, Firſt, 
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Firſt, T will ſhew you when there is truth on 
our part reſpectively to God. And here, if ] dif- 
cover when we are faid to lie to God, I ſhall by the 
fame ſhew you when there is truth towards God. 
Now we put a lie upon God in thefe five ways. 
1. To profeſs and not to believe. This is high 


diſſimulation and a horrible indignity put upon God: 


to profeſs and not to be perſuaded in 2 man's mind, 
this repreſents God, as if he might be wiiſtaken 
or impoſed upon. 2dly. To believe and not to dv. And 
this is to hold the truth in unrighteoufneſs; Rom. 1. 
18. which in fcripture is looked upon to be an act 
of the greateſt violence, 'deformity'-and malignity, 
3dly. To begin and not to perſevere. He is remark- 
ably unfit for the kingdom of God, 'who having put 
his hand to the plow, looks back. We diſparage 
God extremely when we leave him. 4thly. To pre- 
tend God, and to mea man's ſelf or the world. To 
make God a nen; and the world an end. I dread 
to have to do with any mar that will make uſe of 
his religion, to gain him'Eredit, and to make a 
bargain.” Of ſuch 2 man, one had need to take 
double ſecurity. Theſe things are certain, and if 
a man do examine his conſcience, he may find out 
whether he be treacherous or falſe, or ſincere and 


true. 5thly, To name the name of God, and not to de- 


part from evil. In theſe frve caſes we do not abide 


in the truth, but we put a lie upon God, which is 
a great provocation of him, 

In the ſecond place; as there is a lie to God, ſo 
a man may put a lie uport himſelf, and that five ways 
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pretence what it will. For luſt is a falſe principle; 
luſts are exorbitances and irregularities, they are 
falſe births, they have no true exiftence : therefore 
for a man to gratify his luſts, is to put a lie upon 
himſelf. 2d. To give way to fond imaginations - 
this is to lie to one's ſelf : for not the bubblings of 
particular fancy, but the reſolutions and determina- 
tions of univerſal, ſober and impartial reaſon, are 
realities ; theſe only are rules and principles. Zaly, 
It is alſo to put a lie upon a man's ſelf, to live after 
a mere temper. For this is below reaſon, and ſhort 
of virtue; and hence it is that every petty aſttolo- 
ger pretends to tell fools their fortune. There is 
no man that is wiſe, but he is more than temper, 
A man by wiſdom doth govern himſelf, and over- 
rule all fate and deſtiny whatſoever. ' For man, un- 
der God, hath a kind of ſovereignty over himſelf ; 
à man hath power to uſe diligence, that he may at- 
tain to right apprehenſions of things; and then he 
hath power to execute and perform, according to 
his apprehenſions. 4thly, This alſo is for a man to 
put a lie upon himſelf, to perſuade himſelf in any 
thing without warrant of reaſon or ſcripture. This 
is Solomon's fool, that believes every thing that is 
ſaid, Prov. xiv. 15. To ſettle in an opinion with- 
out warrant of reaſon or ſcripture, or credible teſti- 
mony is a fooliſh thing, is impotency and fondneſs. 
Credulity is a ſtranger to wiſdom, and the very 
nurſe of ſuperſtition, Alſo 5thly, A man puts a 
lie upon himſelf, if he have his will for a rule. For 
will is no rule at all. Will ſignifies nothing, un- 
leſs it be that will that is in conjunction with infal- 
| lible 
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lible underſtanding, which is the will of God, 
Some will, becauſe they will; which is not fit: 
for will is no rule, if there be reaſon in the caſe ; 
will is nothing, but right and reaſon is to over- rule 
will, Some men think it the higheſt perfection to 
be arbitrary; but really, if they do conſider, it is a 
piece of the greateſt impotency, and fouleſt defor- 
mity. In theſe five caſes' a man puts a 10 upon him- 
ſelt. | 

In the third place, I muſt give you an account 
of truth between man and man. In which particular 
if you will abide in the truth, then you muſt obſerve 
theſe rules. I/, All our expreſſions, muſt anſwer to 
our intentions when we treat one with another, 
we are not in the truth, unlefs we ſpeak what we 
mean. 2dly, It is neceſſary to truth of a treaty, 
that the materials which make the caſe, be fully de- 
clared. For it is no agreement if any part of the 
matter be unknown. For a caſe is made up of all 
circumſtances ; do but diverſify one cireumſtance, 
and it is another thing. Therefore it is neceſſary 
that the materials be fully declared. 34), The par- 
ties that treat together, are to take care that they 
underſiand and mean the fame things.; and not make 
it a practice for one that is more comprehenſive 
than another, to make uſe of his wit to over-reach, 
and if they find they did not mean the ſame things, 
they are to releaſe one another; for no man is o- 
bliged further than he did mean. gthly, What is 
meant in the treaty, is ever after to be /toad ta: no 
after-ſhifts ; men muſt not after uſe wit, or prac- 
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and phraſes, thereby to make an eſcape; but what 
was meant in the treaty, muſt be ſtood to. 5thly, 
Enxagements entered into, are to be performed. What 
we have engaged, we muſt perform, unleſs we can 
obtain a releaſe from the party with whom we en- 
gage; though it prove inconvenient and worſe to 
us than we imagined. This is truth between man 
and man; and whoſoever faileth in theſe, forfeit- 
eth his truth. And thus I have ſhewed you where- 
in a man may put a lie upon God upon himſelf, up- 
on his neighbour. I ſhall ſuperadd in 

The fourth place; if any man reſolve to be a 
good man, he muſt obſerve theſe ſever particulars; 
1/7. I will begin with the loweſt ; but truly it is 
worthy human nature to take notice of it. That 
there be from us mercy and fair uſage to the beaſts 
that ſerve us: and undoubtedly he is horridly a- 
poſtate from God, and degenerate from his own 
ſpecies, that can abuſe the beaſt that ſerves him. 
Solomon obſerves, Prov. x. 12: that whoſoever can 
abuſe a beaſt that readily ſerves him, he doth ſhew 
himſelf to be ſunk and degenerate below the princi- 
ple of human reaſon. A man may without breach 
of charity ſay, he is neglective of God, takes no 
notice of God, and is degenerated from his ſpecies, 
who can abuſe the beaſt that readily ſerves him. 
Here is no ptpvocation; no wrong; and his ptopet- 
ty and title obliges him to preſerve it: we ought 
not to abuſe the creation below us, but to uſe eve- 
ty thing according to its nature. 2. Ingenuous e- 
ducation and inſtruction of all rationals. It is not 
fit that any one ſhould be born into a chriſtian 


common- 
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common- wealth, nay, not into the world, but that 


he have ingenuous education and inſtruction. This 
Solomon likewiſe obſerves, Pro. xxii. 6. Train up a 
child in the way that he ſhould go, &c. It is as much 
due to human nature, to every-man that is born, 
to have education, information and inſtruction, to 
the poliſhing and improving his rational faculties ; 
as it is due to give him meat for his belly, and 
cloaths for his back; and it is as monſtrous and 
unnatural to bring up a child without mental in- 
ſtruction, as to turn him out of doors to ſtarve in 
the ſtreets. 3. There ought to be no uſurpation, 
cruelty or oppreſſion any where. Where any man 
happens to have the advantage (for here we are in 
ieveral forms and orders,) they that have the ad- 
vantage over others, ought not to ſhew their power 
or priviledge by oppreſſion, uſurpation or cruelty. ; 
for it cannot be that human nature ſhould be diſ- 
poſſeſt of the inherent right that belongs to human 
nature. 4. There ought-to be no inordinacy of 
ſpirit, but to think of ourſelves according as we 
ought. F. No exceſs in bodily conveniencies. It 
is a horrible thing for a man when he pretends to 
eat and drink to continue his life, to exceed ſo, that 
inſtead of preſerying his health, he lays up matter 
of ſickneſs and diſeaſe. 6. No diſpleaſure to lodge 
in any man's breaſt. And the truth is, a man is 
certainly injurious to the perſon of whom he thinks 
amiſs ; and he doth himſelf harm; for he carries 
that in him, which corrodes and diſturbs his mind; 


and the ſcrenity of a man's mind is his choice and 


beſt enjoyment. 7. Uſe the ſame meature to o- 
thers, 


lying. 
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to right 
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chers, that we ourſelves expect. For undoubtedly 
every man is as much to himſelf as we are to our- 
ſelves; and this is the glorious rule of chriſtianity, 
| and hath repreſented chriſtianity a lovely and ami- 
| able inſtitution in the very fight of the heathen, 
Thus have I in ſeveral inſtances declared to you 
what I mean by abiding in the truth; and by this 
you may underſtand this charge of the apoſtle ; 
whatſoever things are true. Judge that it becomes 
you in all tranſactions of life, to acknowledge, and 
to abide in, and to be found in them. 
Seventhly, Now I come to make ſome inferences. 
Firſt, I ſhall improve this as a rule of life. If a 
man would make himſelf worthy and valuable, then | 
he is to charge himſelf that his apprehenſion of | | 
things be according to the reality of things, and 
then that his election and choice and affections be | 
guided by ſuch apprehenſion, and that he ſhould | 
worſhip none of thoſe two great idols, neither err 
in the way of his own particular fancy, nor be led | | 
along by any common error, but let truth guide, go · | | 
| 
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4 and over-rule him, in the whole courſe of his 
Secondly, Upon this account of truth three things | 
are wholly to be diſcharged. I. All falſhood and 
lying. 2. All diſſimulation and hypocriſy, 3. All | l 
deceit in every kind. We ſhould ſtrictly adhere LN 
to right and truth : we ought to be open-hearted. 1 
and deal with all ſimplicity. It is not enough to . 
avoid groſs lying, but a man muſt take care that | 
all his expreſſions anſwer the intentions of his mind, | 


Communication one with another, is a turning the 
inſide 
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inſide outward, opening your breaſts one to another; 
and if a man pretend to do this and do it not, is he 
not a cheat? is not this to lie? We ſhould intend 
what we ſay, and do what we intend. 

Thirdly, Here we have a diſcovery of the falſe 
meaſures of truth, which do obtain in the world 
where truth doth not take place j and they are the 
longeſt ſword, the loudeſt lungs, and the muſt voices. 
IA. The longeſt fword ; and then the Mahome- 
tans muſt have it; and before them the great diſ- 
turbers of mankind, whom we call conquerors, as 
Alexander and Czar. 2dly. If the loude/# lungs muſt 
carry it, then the Baal-worſhippers muſt have it 
from Elijah ; for he had but one ftill voice: but 
they cry from morning to night. Zaly. If the mt 
vorces ; then the condemners of our Saviour muſt 
have it: for they all cry, crucify, crucify : there- 
fore theſe are falſe meaſures, 

In the next place, take notice of the horrid and 
deſperate principles of the church of Rome, For 
they tell us, that faith is not to be kept with here- 
ticks ; and the heretick is he whom they determine 
to be ſo : for they have the infallibility ; and ſo the 
power of faith and truth is in their hands : and why 
then may not Mahometans ſay, no faith to be kept 
with chriſtians ? and why may not chriſtians and 
Mahometans ſay, no faith to be kept with pagans ? 
and ſo faith and truth ſhall be baniſhed the world. 
So you ſee what work will be made; and there 
is as good reaſon for the one as for the other, 
And, 


Laſtly, 
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| Laſtly, By my opinion, no contempt ſhall be caſt 
upon honeſt poverty. Where the accurate obſer- 
vation of right and truth keeps men; low in their 
eſtates z when they will not prevaricate and tranſ- 
greſs in point of conſcience; there the perſon is 
more admirable and commendable becauſe of his 
honeſty, than his condition can be deſpicable or 
contemptible becauſe of his poverty: ſuch a man is 
better than he that is rich in an unconſcionable way. 
And this may ſerve for an account of this | fir/f 
perſes ow; e things are true, | 
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Whatſcever things are true. 


[ Have endeavoured to give you a juſt | account 
of this perfection, truth and upon further 
thoughts of it, have reſolved and muſt do more, 

becauſe this is the primary perfection, and original 
and antecedent to all the other : for all that follow 
after, have not only foundation but ſettlement in 
this; for once out of the way of truth, and there is 
an univerſal ſhameful miſcarriage : fail in truth, 
and perform in nothing. 

I have begun in the following method; and am 
now to finiſh the argument in few VIP In the 

Vor. III. B b fuſt 
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firſt place, I have declared the difference of truth in 
things themſelves where {it is primarily, and then 
truth in our apprehenſions. Next, we have enquir- 
ed, how we that are rational and intelligent beings, 
are under an obligation to truth. We have alſo en- 
quired into the aſſurances of truth, and into the rules 
and meaſures of truth: and then to bring generals 
down to practice, we have inſtanced in particular 
cafes, when we are in the truth in things between 
God and us; and have ſhewed you when we do 
manifeſtly and apparently put a lie upon God, upon 
ourſelves, or upon others : and laſtly, have ſhewed 
you by what rules we are to walk in all the various 
tranſactions of life, if we will abide in the truth; 
and after this, have made ſeveral Eee and de- 
ductions. 
Upon the whole matter, now, let us take up a 
lamentation; for if what I have ſaid be true, how 
miſerable and deformed is the world? That which 
is the principal thing, wit, reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, is made ill uſe of, to ſerve particular intereſts, 
ends and purpoſes. I inſtance, How much coun- 
terfeit ware, every where to be found | how much 
over- reaching in bargains and treaties ! ſo that now 
a man had need to be univerſally ſkilled, to have 
right in the world. For generally things are done 
for the ſeller's gain, and not for the buyer's ſervice ; 
whereas every, profeſſion doth imply æ truſt for the 
ſervice of the publick ; and every man in the way 


of his profeſſion ought to do things truly. For a 


man to be falſe in his own trade, is a double iniqui- 
ty ; for the artiſt's {kill ought to be the buyer's ſe- 
RE curity ; 
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curity : every man. ought to be ready to render a 
reaſon to any man, as in chriſtianity, ſo every 
where elſe ; and he that is ignorant, may demand 
the help of another man's ſkill ; and if he make 
uſe of his ſkill to his prejudice, he deals talſely. It 
is not competent to any perſon. to be . univerſally 
knowing, wherefore there are ſeveral trades and ſe- 
veral profeſſions, for the good of mankind ; becauſe 
no man is more than particularly ſkilled : we might- 
ily depend upon one. another's ſkill and fidelity» 
This departure from ſimplicity. and fincerity in pro- 
feſſion, is a thing unaccountable : to be witty, 


crafty, and cunning to deceive, is an ill character, 


But this is nothing in compariſon of the cheats and 
frauds and couzenage in religion; becauſe the miſ- 
chief is not comparable; for if a man be cheated 
once here, he need not truſt that man again: but 
what think ye of divinity methodized to fink the 
people down, and gain pomp to the clergy ? reli- 
gion accomodated to ends and purpoſes ? Oh, the 
infinite gain that comes from one doctrine | the 
pope's power to par don fin | the prigſt's power to ab- 
ſolve ſinners, though it be not real repentance ! if 
it be but an attrition, ſuch as Judas's was, a prieſt 
could have made it ſovereign to his ſalvation. Now 
theſe cheats, theſe couzenages are of greater impor- 


| tance, becauſe the conſequences are greater. This 


is not according to the ſimplicity of the goſpel. 
But now, that I may the more encourage you in 
your endeavours after truth. I will ſhew you how 
many are the advantages that attend mens abiding 
therein, 1. Truth hath always God to maintain it; 
B b 2 ſo 
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ſo that none need fear he ſhall periſh in the way. It 
a man be in the truth, he need do no more than 
his part; for God is primarily concerned to defend 
truth. 2. Truth hath defence in it ſelf; for great is 
truth, and it will prevail ; truth may be over-born 
for a while, but it will recover. 3. Truth hath 
goodneſs to accompany it; therefore none need fear 
ſhame or cauſe to repent. 4. Truth hath /iberty 
e upon it; the truth ſhall make you free. John 
viii. 32. He that i is in the truth, is not thought- 
ful; but a liar had need carry about with him a 
good memory : he that confines himſelf to ſpeak 
truth, if his memory fails him, he never varies from 
himſelf nor trom the truth; but a liar if his memo- 
ry fails him, betrays himfelF. 5. Truth is connatu- 
val to our printiplet; for a man forceth himſelf, 
when he departs from the truth: we force ourſelves 
when we tell a lie. 6. Truth is the foundation of 
order : all things will be in a hurly-burly and con- 
fuſion, if not ordered and united and governed by 
truth; for falſhood puts every thing out of its place. 
7. Truth is the ground of human converſe ; no man 
is ſure of another, neither knows where to have him, 
if he abides not in the truth. 8. Truth is the bond 
of union. Where men agree in the truth, they meet 
friendly, and harmonize one with another; and 
great ſympathy is between them: but out of the 
of truth, men run counter, and croſs and con- 
tradi one another every where. Where there is 
perfect truth, there is motion without contradiction. 
And further, God's government in the world is 


brought to nothing; the rules and meaſures there- 
Ui of 
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of are deſtroyed, if men depart from truth and righ- 
teouſneſs in the ways of truth and righteouſneſs there 
is ſettlement and ſecurity. This we are to know, 
that God's ſuperintendence over human affairs aims 
at this; this is the effect of it; that truth and righ - 

teouſneſs may obtain an univerſal empire in the 
world: and this is an explication of that great 
phraſe, God's doing all for his own glory; for it is 
elſe an unexplicable form of words, to ſay, that 
Cad doth all for himſelf particularly, as if God were 
a particular agent and ſought his own particular in- 
tereſt: but, the ſenſe is, that which God ſuper- in- 
tends the world for, is, that truth, righteouſneſs and 
a goodneſs ſhould take place every where in the world, 
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a and, for the advancement of this, every man in the 
ſphere of his activity, and within his compaſs ought 

to endeavour ; and this is for us to a7 to the glory 
f of Gad. es of 
" Now to draw to a concluſion of this point; I 
4 will ſhew you what a repreſentation ſcripture makes 
_ of the fin of hypocriſy, diſſimulation and falſhood, 
g in reſpect of its own quality, of its guilt, of its odi- 
by ouſneſs to God, and its puniſhment, 1 Tim. iv. 2. 
0 Speaking lies in bypacriſy, having their conſciences ſear- 
4 ed 5 with an hot iron. And how invective is our 
0 Saviour upon this account againſt the Scribes and 
* Phariſzes, Mat. xv. 7, 8. Ye hypocrites, welldid Eſa- 
al ias prophecy of yaus ſaying, this people draweth nigh un- 
= to me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips, 
15 but their heart is far from me. Mat. xxiii. 1.3. But 
ds wa unto you Scribes and Phariſees, hypocrites, &c. Mat. 


of XXIV. 5I, take notice of the. place where God 
B b 3 comes 
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comes to examine men concerning the diſcharge of 
their truſt ; and finding ſome inlolent, to expreſs 
his 1 he ſaith, he will appoint them their 
portions with hypocrites. Ila. x. 6. 1 will ſend him a- 
gainſt an hypecrutical nation, and againſt the people of 
my wrath will I give him @ charge, to take the ſpoil 
and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the 
mire in the ſtreets. Iſa. xxxiii. 14. The ſinners in Si- 
on are afraid, fearfulneſs hath ſurpri zed the hypocri te, 
and no wonder; for a hypocrite is one that is no- 
thing but out ſide, he is nothing inwardly : though 
outwardly he may pretend great zeal for God, yet 
he is nothing inwardly ; things are not right with- 
in ; there is nothing there, but naughtineſs and 
falſhood ; therefore evil days ſhall fall upon the hy- 
pocrites. Rev. xxii. 15, there is a deſcription of 
new Feruſalem, which whether it be a repreſentati- 
on of the church in the days of the Meſſias, or of 
nt and future happineſs, I will not now deter- 
mine; it may be both; but thoſe that will be fi- 
nally baniſhed and Suede the new Feruſalem, are 
excluded by this character; without are dogs and 
ſorcerers and whoremongers, and murderers and idola- 
ters, and whoſoever loveth and maketh a lie. So that 
notwithſtanding we have flight apprehenſions of this 
failing and miſcarriage ; I dare ſay there is nothing 
in the whole book of God more ſtigmatized or 
branded than this. Fob xv. 34. The congregation of 
the hypocrite ſhall be deſolate. Job xx. 5. The triumph- 
ing of the wicked is ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite 
is but for a moment, They eaſily go back again, and 


come to nothing; they diſcover themſelves as they 
ares 
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are, who have not truth within. His joy is hut for 

a moment, his mirth is from his teeth outward, -his 

guilty conſcience may accuſe him, even when he 

ſeems to be jolly. Fab xxvii. 8. Hhat is the hope of 

the hypacrite, though he hath gained, when Gad tak- 

eth away his ſoul ? Suppoſe by his hypocriſy and de- 

ceit, he hath made ſome temporary gain, yet 

what is it when God ſhall take away his ſoul ? 80 

that whatſoever we conſider, whether the ſtate of 

the hypocrite, or God's judgment of him, or the 
account he is to give of himſelf, or the future pu- 
niſhment he ſhall meet with hereafter z whither- 
ſoever we turn ourſelves, the hypocrite is in a moſt 
miſerable caſe and condition, Sincerity and true 
intention God doth every where require ; he will 
never diſpenſe for a failure in this particular. If 


f men be not honeſt-hearted, there is no apology 3 
they are execrable to man, and abominable to God. 
f In the next place I will obſerve how the ſcripture 
. bleſſeth men in ways of truth; and curſeth all ways 
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of falſhood, lying and deceit. P/al. xxxii. 2. Bleſ- 
ſed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniqui- 
ty, and in whoſe ſpirit there is nd guile. PC. xv. 2. 
Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? who ſhall 
dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly and 
worketh righteouſneſs and ſpeaketh the truth in his heart. 
Pſ. xxxiv. 13. Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from ſpeaking guile, Pſ. Iv. 11. Wickedneſs is in the 
midſt thereof, deceit and guile depart nat from her 
fireets. Pf. cxix. 104. Through thy precepts I get 
under landing ; therefore I hate every falſe way. Pſal. 
CXX. 3. it is ſaid of Doeg ; what ſhall be given unto 

thee, 
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thee, or what ſhall be done unto thee, thou falſe tongue: no 
Prov. xi. i. ſee what he faith of falſe meaſures and wi 
falſe weights, a falſe balance is an abomination to the apf 
Lord, but a juſt weight is his delight. Prov. xx. 23. hig 
Divers weights are an abommation unto the Lord, and P/ 
a falſe balance is not goed. Prov. xvii. 4. A wicked do- par 
er giveth heed 10 falſe lips, and a liar giveth ear to a of 
naughty tongue. Prov. xix. 22. A poor man is better bro 
than a liar ; the poor man who is deſpifed, neglect- any 
ed and thought to be no body, is better than he 1 
that is falſe, though he have all worldly advantages. 2 
Jer. xiv. 14, 15. Then the Lord ſaid unto me; the poſ 
prophets prophecy lies in my name. I ſent them not, to t 
neither have I commanded them, neither ſpake unto them; this 
they prophecy to jou a falſe viſion, and divination, and wh 
a thing of nought, and the deceit of their heart : there- as 0 
fore thus ſaith the Lord concerning the prophets that fwe 
prophecy in my name, I ſent them not, yet they ſay, 1 
ſword and famine fhall not be in this land; by ſword ſhal 
and famine ſhall theſe prophets be conſumed. Jer.'xxiii, of h 
32. Behold I am againſt them that prophecy falſe rem 
dreams, /aith the Lord, and do tell them, and cauſe my wit! 
People to err by their lies, and. by their lightneſs ; yet I vili. 
ſeut them nat, nor commanded them therefore they ſhall ye e. 
nat profit this people at all, ſaith the Lord. Iſa. lix. Judg 
14, 15. In tranſgreſſing and lying againſt the Lord, Go 
and departing away from our God, they ſpeak oppreſ- dege 
ſian and revolt, conceiving and uttering from the heart trut] 
words of falſhood : and judgment is turned away back. mer 
ward, and juſtice flandeth afar off : for truth is fal- ing 
len in the Areets, and equity cannot enter. I cannot inde, 
open the bible, but I have a text for this purpoſe : ther 


now 
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now men overlook this, and think they are men of 
wit and cunning and brain, that can do this; and 
applaud themſelves ſor wiſe men. But they are 
highly abominable to God, and obnoxious to him. 
Pſal. li. 6. Behold thou deſiręſt truth in the inward 
parts. Jer. v. 1. Run ye to and fro through the ſtreets 
of Feruſalem, and ſee now and know and ſeek in the 
broad places thereof, if you can find a man, if there be 
any that executeth judgment, that ſeeketh the truth, and 
I will pardon it. ver. 3. Oh Lord, are not thine eyes 
upon the truth ? Dan. viii. 12. It is the greateſt a- 
poſtacy that is declared, that he /hall caſt down truth 
to the ground. Zach. v. 3, 4. Then ſaid he unto me, 
this is the curſe that goeth forth over the face of the 
whole earth ; for every one that ſtealeth ſhall be cut off, 
as on this ſide according to it; and every one that 
fweareth ſhall be cut off as on that fide according to it, 
I will bring it forth, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, and it 
ſhall enter into the houſe of the thief, and into the houſe 
of him that ſiveareth falſly by my name; and it ſhall 
remain in the midſt of bis houſe, and it ſhall conſume it 
with the timber thereof and the flones thereof. Zach. 
viii. 16. Theſe are the things that ye ſhall do; ſpeak 
ye every man the truth to his neighbour ; execute the 


judgment of truth and peace in your gates. This is 


God's great charge upon men ; and it is mens great 
degeneracy and apoſtacy, if they depart from the 
truth. Some other ſcriptures out of the new teſta- 
ment : Fohn i, 47. there our Saviour recommend- 
ing Nathaniel, gives him this character, an Iſraelite 
indeed, in whom there is no guile. In John viii. 44. 
there is the character of the devil ; he is there ſaid 

to 
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to be à liar from the beginning, and head and origi- 
nal to all thoſe that ſpeak falſe. Ie are of your fa- 
ther the devil, and the luſts of your father ye will d; 

he was a murderer from the beginning and abode not 
in the truth, becauſe there is no truth in him : when he 
ſpeaketh a lie, he ſpeaketh of his own, for he is a liar, 
and the father Fit: and our Saviour was manifeſt- 
ed to deſtroy this lie, to deſtroy the works of the 
devil; therefore he is called the truth: x Cor. v. 
8. Therefore let us keep the feaſt, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedneſs, but 
with the unleavened bread of ſincerity and truth, Eph. 
iv. 15. But ſpeaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Chriſt, 
I Tim. i. 8, See what a conjunction liars are put 
into; the diſobedient, ungodly, ſinners, unholy and pro- 
Jane, murderers of fathers, murderers of mothers, man- 
layers, whoremongers, defilers of themſelves with man- 
kind, men-ſtealers, liars, perjured perſons, &c. theſe are 
his companions. 1 Pet. ii. 1. Wherefore laying aſide 
all malice and all guile and hypocrifies and envies, and 
all evil ſpeaking ; as new-born babes, deſire the ſincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby. Jam. iii. 
14. Lie not againſt the truth. Rev. xiv. 5. there is 
the character of thoſe that follow the lamb, in their 
mouth was found no. guile, And but one place more; 
Rev. xii. 8, But the fearful, and unbelicuing and the 
abominable, and murderers and whoremongers and ſor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars, ſhall haue their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone 5. 
which is the ſecond death. 


This 
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This is a point of ſuch an univerſal influence, of 
ſo great conſideration to the benefit of mankind, fo 
fundamental to human conveiſe; and the contra- 
ry ſo grievous to God; that I thought it would not 
be burdenſome to you to make a full repreſentation 
of this failure and miſcarriage, out of ſcripture. By 
all this you may underſtand what an evil character 
is upon lying and falſhood, how abominable *tis in 
the ſight of God, how miſchievous in the ſubject, 
how contrary to what God hath declared of himſelf. 
Let us now take from ſcripture the report of God; 
all the ways of God, are ways of truth, righteouſ- 
neſs and judgment. Is there not great reaſon then, 
that the ways of men ſhould be ways of truth, 
judgment and righteouſneſs? The communicable 
perfections of God, ought to be our participation; 
if we be in the truth under the communication of 
God, we ſhall receive them, taſte them and expreſs 
them in ſome meaſure and degree, as in the chooſ- 
ing of good, and refuſing of evil, in all acts of mer- 
Cy, goodneſs and benignity, &c. But the degene- 
rate ſtate, is a contradicting the natural impreſs of 
God that we were admitted to in the moment of 
our creation; of which degenerate ſtate you have 
an account in Rom. i. 18, 25. holding the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs, and changing the truth of God into à 
lie. And there are not two expreſſions in the whole 
book of God, that repreſent a more abominable 
ſtate, than theſe two; for a man to hold truth and 
to diſobey it and contradict it in his life, and to change 
the truth of God into a lie. 


But 
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to be a har from the beginning, and head and origi- 
nal to all thoſe that ſpeak falſe. I are of your fa- 
tber the devil, and the luſis of your father ye will do; 
he was a murderer from the beginning and abode not 
in the truth, becauſe there is no truth in him : when he 
ſpeaketh a lies he ſpeaketh of his own, for he is a liar, 
and the father of it : and our Saviour was manifeſt- 
ed to deſtroy this lie, to deſtroy the works of the 
devil; therefore he is called the truth: x Cor. v. 
8. Therefore let us keep the feaſt, not with old leaven, 
neither with the leaven of malice and wickedneſs, but 
with the unleavened bread of ſincerity and truth. Eph. 
iv. 15. But ſpeaking the truth in love, may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Chriſt, 
I Tim. i. 8, See what a conjunction liars are put 
into; the diſabedient, ungodly , ſinners, unholy and pro- 
jane, murderers of fathers, murderers of mothers, man- 
ſlayers, whoremangers, defilers of themſelves with man- 
kind, men-/iealers, liars, perjured perſons, &c. theſe are 
his companions. 1 Pet. ii. 1. l berefore laying aſide 
all malice and all guile and hypocrifies and envies, and 
all evil ſpeaking ; as new-born babes, defire the ſincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby. Jam. iii. 
14. Lie not againſt the truth. Rev. xiv. 5. there is 
the character of thoſe that follow the lamb, in their 
mouth was found no guile. And but one place more; 
Rev. xii. 8. But the fearful, and unbelicuing and the 
abominable, and murderers and whoremongers and ſor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all liars, ſhall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſtone 5. 
which is the ſecond death. 180 


This 
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This is a point of ſuch an univerſal influence, of 
ſo great conſideration to the benefit of mankind, fo 
fundamental to human convetſe ; and the contra- 
ry ſo grievous to God; that I thought it would not 
be burdenſome to you to make a full repreſentation 
of this failure and miſcarriage, out of ſcripture. By 
all this you may underſtand what an evil character 
is upon lying and falſhood, how abominable tis in 
the ſight of God, how miſchievous in the ſubject, 
how contrary to what God hath declared of himſelf, 
Let us now take from ſcripture the report of God ; 
all the ways of God, are ways of truth, righteouſ- 
neſs and judgment. Is there not great reaſon then, 
that the ways of men ſhould be ways of truth, 
judgment and righteouſneſs? The communicable 
perfections of God, ought to be our participation; 
if we be in the truth under the communication of 
God, we ſhall receive them, taſte them and expreſs 
them in ſome meaſure and degree, as in the chooſ- 
ing of good, and refuſing of evil, in all acts of mer- 
cy, goodneſs and benignity, &c. But the degene- 
rate ſtate, is a contradicting the natural impreſs of 
God that we were admitted to in the moment of 
our creation; of which degenerate ſtate you have 
an account in Rom. i. 18, 25. holding the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs, and changing the truth of God into 4 
lie. And there are not two expreſſions in the whole 
book of God, that repreſent a more abominable 
ſtate, than theſe two; for a man to hold truth and 
to diſobey it and contradict it in his life, and to change 
the truth of God into a lie. 


But 
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But I will conclude all with theſe three things 
by way of argument. 

1. The miſchief of the contrary : Take off the o- 
bligation to truth, and all things preſently run into 
diſorder and confuſion ; I will give you a juſt re- 
preſentation what an ace/dama, what a hell the world 
would be, if the obli igation to truth were taken off. 
Univerſal reaſon, which is the rule of action, the 
life of the world, the true principle that, God hath 
fet up as a governour. in the world, by which all 
men ſhall be judged, with which all men ſhould 
comply, this will be thereby dethroned and diſcharg- 
ed : and what ſtarts up in the room ? mens luſts, 
which are infinite and irregular ; mens paſſions, 
which are tempeſtuous and boiſterous; mens hu- 
mours, which are out of the way of reaſon ; mens 
wills, which are lawleſs and exorbitant; theſe 
would fill all places; ſo that all men would be at 
a loſs : no man knows what to do, or where to 
have perſons, if once they depart from the princi- 


ples of true and univerſal reafon. This is the con- 


ſequent of the failing of truth among men ; of ſuch 
importance it is to the well-being of the whole crea- 
tion, that truth ſhould univerſally take place; and 
that all perſons and all actions be under the obliga- 
tion of the truth. 

2. Truth is not only a man's ornament, but his 
amen. It is the great man's glory, and the 
poor man's ſtock, A man's truth is his livelihood z 
a man's truth is his recommendation; a man's 
truth is his letters of credit. Without truth a man, 
ſhall never meet with employment nor harbour; 


truth 
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truth is the life of the ſervant, and the ſecurity of 


the ſon ; for what is a ſervant if any one ſay he is 
not true? no man will receive him upon any terms; 
and the ſon ſhall not be admitted to ſtay in the 
houſe, if he be untrue. If any one be a liar in the 
firſt place, in the ſecond he is a thief ; the liar is 
not to be believed, and the thief is not to be truſted: 
a man's truth is better to him than his limbs, his 
arms, his legs, his bodily ſtrength, or than his wit 
and parts; "theſe may render a man formidable; 
but if a man be reſolved concerning truth, that 
man ſhall be more loved than feared, and every 
one will have confidence in him; and if he chance 
to fail and miſcarry, he ſhall meet with every man's 
pity 3 but he that is falſe, every man is glad when 
he is diſabled. Man's cunning, wit, the parts of 
his mind, and inſtruments of his body, are tools 
of miſchief, if he have not truth; therefore magi- 
ſtrates do take away ſuch, that they may not do 
miſchief. It is for che ſafety of innocents to take 
away high malefactors; whereas truth doth ſancti- 
fy all theſe things, and makes them all inſtrument- 
al and ſerviceable, and they will be for the good of 
mankind. 

3. With which I will conclude : ſuch is the ex- 
cellency and neceſſity of truth and ſincerity, that it 
is the thing that God will have ; ſincerity, true 
meaning and intention, God doth every where look 
for, and in no caſe doth he diſpenſe with it, and 
will take no other things in competition : now this 
is our conſolation, that that gracious and merciful 
God, who knows our frame, and remembers that 

we 
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we are but duſt, and knows that in many things we 
may fail and be miſtaken; this God doth ſo far 
conſider us, that he will allow for ſins of weakneſs, 
and deal tenderly with a man in reſpe& of his infir- 
mities ; he will give abatement for ſins of ſudden 
ſurpriſal, alſo violent aſſaults, miſtakes of judgment, 
miſapprehenſions, c. But for failing in truth, ſin- 
cerity, uprightneſs and honeſt-heartedneſs, he will 
never give men allowance ; for if he hath not a 
man's meaning, he hath nothing; for what is a 


17 


| man, but what he means? Therefore be ſure that * 
| you be fincere and honeſt-hearted, and that you do 8 
| truly and honeſtly mean God and righteouſneſs and 


truth; for in theſe God will be exact and ſevere, 
and upon this account he hath declared | himſelf to 
be the ſearcher of mens hearts. And herein every 
man may reſolye himſelf ; every man knows what 
he means, every man knows the intentions of his 
mind and meaning God-ward; tho' he may have 
ſcruples as to his other graces, ad in other things 
be uncertain, yet this a man knows, or he knows 
nothing. Therefore it is a vain and a ridiculous 
complaint, to complain of inſincerity; fail not there- 
fore in this; for according to the ſincerity of our 
ſpirits, God will accept us ; but if truth/ doth not 
remain in our hearts, every thing that we ſacrifice 
to God is abominable to him. 

And thus 1 have given you an account of this 
perfection that is worthy of a chriſtian z and that in 
this catalogue is in the firſt place: in the uſe of 
your reaſon and underſtanding think it becomes you 


to abide in the truth. 
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DISCOURSE LXIX. 
Whatſoever things are honeſt. 


— 
„ 


PHIL. iv. 8. 
Whatſoever things are honeſt, 


O the tranſlation 3 but I rather keep to the 
Greek, whatſoever things are venerable ; which 
word is put in the margin. Neither do I for- 
ſake the word in the text, without very good rea- 
ſons ; theſe two I give. 1. Becauſe the word ho- 
neſt, doth not import the emphaſis of the Greek. 2. 
The very notion of honeft you have afterwards z 
therefore you are not to take it here, Now the 
Greek word imports, whatſoever things are honoura= 
ble, grave, venerable, ſeemly, comely ; this is the im- 
port of the Greet word. Things that may raiſe the 
eſteem of the perſon, and gain him teverence ; I 
ſay ſuch things as may gain repute and value to a 
man's perſon, 

'This is explicable two ways ; you have an ac- 
count of it, partly from the things themſelves, —— 
partly from the perſons. In reſpect of the perſons, 
there are two things requiſite. 1. Grave behaviour, 
and 2. Compoſure of ſpirit. Light carriage and 
an ungoverned ſpirit render any man mean, vile and 
contemptible; a man lays himſelf low in the eſteem 
of others, by miſbehaviour z and a man lays himſelf 

open 
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open by falling into paſſion or running out into im- 
moderate deſires. 

The beſt way for me to lead you into a an a appre- 
henſion of the notion, is to lead you to particulars; 
and I am abundantly furniſhed from ſeveral texts of 
ſcripture. The firſt is, 2 Sam. vi. 20. Michal takes 
upon herſelf to reprove David for light behaviour 
and vain carriage; ſhe tells him that he behaved 
himſelf as one of the vain fellows: this was upon 
the occaſion df his dancing before the ark; the 
truth is, Michal was right in her notion, though 
falſe in her application; for had it not been upon 
ſuch an occaſion, Michal had juſtly reproved David, 
but. Michal was as much miſtaken, as ſometimes 
old Eli was, when he did raſhly challenge devout 
Hannah, 1 Sam, i. 12, 13, 14. And it came to paſs 


as ſhe continued praying before the Lora, that Eli mark- 


ed ber mouth. Noto Hannah ſhe ſpake in her heart, 
only her lips moued, but her woice | was. not heard : 
therefore Eli thought ſhe had been | drunken ; and Eli 
faid unto her, how long wilt thou be drunken ? put a- 
way thy wine from thee. Whereas ſhe gives him an 
excellent account, as faith the text, ver. 15. And 
Hannah anſwered and ſaid, no, my Lord, I am a u- 
man of a ſorrowful ſpirit, 1 have drunk neither wine 
nor ſtrong drink, but have poured out my ſoul before 
the Lord. She ſaith never a word ; only- the high 
prieft perceives her lips to move, and he raſhly cen- 
ſures. We ſhould not be too haſty to judge and 
condemn the outward behaviour of devout perſons, 
though they may ſeem to us ſomething undecent : 


this is what I ſuggeſt from theſe two places. But 


then 
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chen, you have David defective and falling under 
reproof in another place, 1 Sam. XXI. 13. For 
there before Achiſh, when he was in fear (which is 
an apology for him) he changes his behaviour and 
imitates foòls, and feigns himſelf mad; but there he 
forgot himſelf; he doth that which did miſbecome 
him, only he doth it for his preſervation : but then 
in another place, we have a thorough account of 
David, coming up to the notion in the text, 1 
Sam. xviii. i 5. where Saul obſerves that David 
behaved bimſelf wiſely, and it ſtrikes a terror 
to him: toberefare when Saul ſaw that he bebuv- 
ed himſelf very uiſihs he was aftaid of bin. Here | 


you have the notion. For another inſtance; and 


that is a moſt eminent man, the beſt man of the 
old world, Neah;"the great preacher of righteouſ- 
neſs; ſee how by a fault of his, he renders himſelf 
contemptible to his 6wn ſon Ham, Gen: ix. 21, 22. 
And he drank of the wine, and was drunken; and he 
was uncovered within his tent. And Ham the father 
of Canaan ſaw'the nakedneſs of his father,” and told his 
two brethren without, © Then his ſon hath a - curſe 
entailed upon his poſterity for this unnatural beha- 
viour. It were well if they would think upon this, 
who take too much liberty to themſelves; and o- 
verthrow their reaſon by exceſs in this kind. Let 
ſuch remember this inſtance of Neah'; what a diſ- 
paragement it was to ſuch- à worthy perſon; and 
what a miſchief followed upon it, that he ſhould be 
an inſtrument from God to curſe his own poſterity. 
Another inſtance of this miſbehaviour which is con- 
trary to this grave and comely carriage, is of Elis 

Vor, III. C c ſons 3 
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ſons; againſt whom you have ſuch -denunciations, th 
1 Sam. iii. 13, 14. For I have told him, that I will up 
judge his houſe for ever, for the iniquity which be th 
knoweth ; becauſe his fons made themſelves vile, and he Is 
re/trained them nat, Sic. And how did they do it ? vil 
There is laſciviouſneſs, and there is ravenouſneſs: the 
they came with their forks, and were their own me 
carvers; inſomuch as the text ſaith, they made . tho! 
men to abhor the offering of the Lord. Obſerve it i 


the character; Pſal. xv. 4.—— in whoſe eyes a vile 
perſon is contemned : this is the oppoſite to the text. 
And then obſerve alſo what doth lead into this baſe- 
neſs of ſpirit and vile carriage 3 Rom. i. 25, 26. 
twho changed the truth of God into a lie, and worſhip- 
ped and ſerved the creature more than the creator, who 
it bleſſed for euer, Amen; for this cauſe God gave them 
up to vile affettrons; Job makes it the aggravation 
of his miſery, Fob xxx. 8. that he was contemned by 
fools, by vile perſons,” and by the children of baſe men. 
The Fſalmiſt doth obſerve it to be a publick miſ- 
chief, when villainous perſons are in place; P/al. 
xii. 8. The twicked\walk on every fide, when the vileſt 
men are enalted. I find it to be the judgment of 
God upon Ninæueb, Nabum iii. G. and I will caft 
abominable filth upon thee, and make thee vile, and will 
| ſet thee as a gazmgs/tach. Here note, that you muſt 
4 Anderſtand all ſuch forms of words as theſe (which 
Nl in ſeripture are frequent, ) you muſt underſtand them 
i in a paſſive ſenſe ; for God doth only permit and 
withdraw, and abſent himſelf upon provocation; 
and gives over further to deal with men as before 
_ — done 6 doth with all men to bring 
| 1 them 


Lee 
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them to converſion ; he doth not beſtow his grace 
upon them, but leaves them to be as vile and as fil- 


thy as they will. Further, Fer. xv. 19. a promiſe 


is made upon the taking the precious from the 


vile; Therefore thus ſaith the Lord, if thou return, 


then vill I bring thee again, and thou ſhalt ſtand before 
me; and if thou take forth the precious from the vile, 


thou ſhalt be my mouth, &c. And, IJſaiab xxxii. 5. 


it is propheſied of the kingdom of Chriſt, that the 
vile per ſon ſhall be no more called liberal, nor the churl 
faid to be bountiful, that is, noble and generous. Verſe 
6, For the vile perſon wilhypeak villainy, and his heart 
will work iniquity, to prattiſe hypocriſy, and to utter 
error againſt the Lord, to make empty the foul of the 
hungry, and be will cauſe the drink of the thirſiy to fuil. 
The inſtruments alſo of the charl-are evil ; be deviſeth 
wicked devices to deſtray' the poor with lying words ; 
even when'the needy ſpeaketh right > but the liberal de- 
viſeth liberal things, and by liberal things ſhall be 


fand. This is the qualification that belongs to the 


government of the Meſhah : this is a repreſentation 
of the world, as under the government of the 
Meſſiah. And, 1faiah xxxv. 3. it is a repreſenta- 
tion of the higheſt diſorder and greateſt confuſion, 
that the child ſhall behave himſelf proudly againſt the 
ancient, and the baſe againſt the honourable. See how 
much of ſcripture I have, to make out my notion: 
therefore a thouſand pities to loſe the emphaſis in 
the text, and take the common notion of honeſt. We 
have two places more, remarkable to our purpoſe 
Lot's argument to the Sodomites, Gen. xix. 7. I pray 
you brethren, do nat ſo vile a thing: ſo Lot, The o- 
Cc2 ther 
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ther you have, Judges xix. 24. The good old man 
that entertained the Levite, But unto this 
man do not ſo vile u thing, If any reſpect to God, 
if any love to mankind : this good man thought 
this might be an argument, ds not ſo vile u thing. 
Therefore there is alſo in things, that which is 
baſe, ſordid, vile, unworthy; that cannot be ſancti- 
fied by any power or priviledge. There is that tur- 
pitude and filthineſs in things, that no man hath 


power enough nor authority enough to bear up his 


head againſt them; ſo that the point is worthy of a 
chriſtian's ſtudy; the point of good behaviour; to 
carry a man's ſelf with ſuch care and caution, that 
he may not diſparage his profeſſion. - 1 Cor. xiii. 5; 
It is ſaid, charity doth not behave her fſelf unſeemiy, 
&c. Due reſpe& of God, and due reſpect of man, 
doth certainly gain this reverence.. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 


,. ſober, vigilant, of good behaviour. Titus 


ti. 2. Speak thou the things which became ſound doc- 
trine : that the aged men be ſober, grave, &c. 1 The. 
ii. 10. Ye are witneſſes, and God alſa, how holily and 
juſtly and unblameably we behaved ourſelves among you 
that believe. 2 Theſ. iii. 6. Now we command you 

brethren, in the name of the Lord Jeſus Ghrift, that you 
toithdraw yourſelves from every brother. that walketh 


diforderly : though a brother in profeſſion, yet it he 
do miſbehave himſelf, be not ſeen in his company. 


Verſe 7, For your ſelves know how ye | ought to follow 


t; for 'we behaved not ourſelves diſorderly among 
308. This is to partake of Chriſt, and to imitate 
him, and to be in the world as he was in the world; 

for he was Nr ORG: and ſeparate from ſin- 


ners; 
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ners; not that he did nat canverfe. with ſinners; 
for he did converſe with them to da them good; 
but he was ſeparate from their iniquity. The Pfal- 
miſt ſaith, I behaved myſelf like a weaned; child, 
Pſal. cxxxi, 2, Surely I have bebaued and quieted my- 

elf as a child that is weaned of his mother, that was 
free from frowardneſs and malice, and all offenſive - 
neſs. In malice be children, ſaith the apoſtle. | _ 

By this L can give you. an account of St. Pauls 


direction to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 12. Let ne man deſpiſe 


thy youth. So Titus ii. 15. Let ng, man deſpiſe thee, 
This is ſtrange, what means the apoſtle here in this 
charge that he gives to Timethy ? How can he help 
it? Had it not been properer to have given this di- 
rection to others? You have an account: for though 
honour be not in him that receives it, but in him 
that gives the honour, (for he is judge of it, and he 


confers the honour, ) yet the apoſtle doth explicate 


himſelf in both places; in the one, be thou an e- 
ample in converſation ; in the. other, rebuke. with all 
authority. Let a man. ſo behaye bimſelf, that his 
converſation be unblameable and free from chal - 
lenge; let him reprove iniquity, exorbitance and 
fin ; and then he will be above any body's. con- 
tempt or deſpiſing; a man muſt firſt have a good. 
converſation, or elſe he is not ſit to blame others; 
he hath need to be aſhamed and bluſh, who takes 
upon him to reprove that fault in another, whereof 
he himſelf is guilty : it is true in this caſe, that no 
man is hurt but by himſelf: men make themſelves 
vile and contemptible by vanity and emptineſs. of 
ſpeech, and rudeneſs of carriage; and there is no 
Cc 3 help 
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help for it; for if a man miſbehave himſelf, he will 
be deſpiſed ; and though men ſay nothing, he will 
fink in their eſteem, and will be ſlighted. Gallantly 
doth the poet tell us, remember to reverente thyſelf * 
there is much of God in every man: if a man do 
juſtly value himſelf, he will not do that which is 
baſe, though it be in the dark, though no body 
ſees him. A man ouyhtnot to abufe himſelf, or make 


himafe}f-mean or low, ſince he bears the image of 


God * but if a man will neither regard God within, 
nor the workmanſhip of God without, neither have 
reverence for himſelf ; he will have cauſe to find 
that he hath been wanting to himſelf, when he falls 
under other mens and his own contempt. © Alſo 
remember that brethren in iniquity make themſelves 
equal'3 J for though they ſtand upon terms of great 
inequality, though the one be high, the other low, 
the one rich, the other poor; yet if they be compa- 
nions in ſin, and brethren in iniquity, they have e- 
vened themſelves, and are become equal, and are 
vile i in one another eyes and efteem ; fin and 
wickedneſs doth equalize thoſe that are therein en- 
gaged: This for certain'; there is no man that in 


the ſeriſe of his mind, or in his judgment, hath a 


value or eſteem for any one that is naught: no man 
reverences a wicked man; no not a wicked man 
himſelf; he is low and baſe in efteem, and there | is 

no- remedy. MIS u 
But I proceed ſore men there are of ſo come- 
7 and grave behaviour, that they awe men by their 
preſence. When the ungoverned multitude are in 
a confuſion, it there appear a man of reverence, 
virtue 
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virtue and eſteem ; no ſooner is he ſeen, but the 
rude multitude is over-awed, and a rout is "Gee 
into order, if ſuch a man do but appear. 

Tum pietate grauem, ac meritis, / farts virum > 
Conſpexere, filent.- 
This Salomon hath obſerved, . Son xx. 8, 4 FI 


that ſitteth in the throne of judgment, ſcattereth away 
all evil with his eyes, And this is the advantage of 


this worthy. and comely behaviour. On the other 


lide, by lightneſs of carriage, and perfunctorineſs, 
men pull upon themſelves contempt. Now there 
is a middle ſort, of men between. theſe, 3. Who are 
better thaught of unſeen and cat a diſtance, than 
they are found to deſerve when they make an ap- 
proach ; they loſe by being preſent ; there is a 
great report of them at a diſtance, which procures 
them credit; but When they come into preſence, 


they thereby abate of their good report. It is ordi- 


nary for men to loſe themſelves, hy preſence. The 
wiſe man gives advice, 10 #eep from, campany ; be not 
too ordinary with them, but upon, juſt occaſion, 
and when thou haſt ſomething "conflderable. well- 
fitted and prepared: but above, all, if company 
miſbehave themſelves, it is the duty of a chriſtian 
to give ſome teſtimony ar other againſt, what is un- 
worthy, ſinful, light and profane; if ever we fall. 
into ſuch company, give ſome teſtimony againſt 
what is profane and ungodly ſome way or other ; 
either by verbal reproof, if circumſtances. do war- 
rant; or elſe by withdrawing, out of profane and 
ioeeligiaua company; and always (this at leaſt is 


e by withholding conſent, may 
4 
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take any pleaſure, and not yielding'any compliance, 
For the firſt of theſe; uerbal reprtef, it admits many 
caſes of exception: perhaps the perſon is dangerous 
and miſchievous, and then a man is to be diſpenſed 
withal ; both a good man and a wiſe man will then 
forbear verbat reproof-z  ca/k not your pearls. before 
fwoine, left they turn and rend you';" but every man 
may either withdraw out of company, or at leaſt 
not give any conſent, nor take any pleaſure, nor 
ſeem to comply; otherwiſe we ag ſome degree 
make ourſelves. guilty of other mens ſins and miſ- 
carriages ; whereas, alas] the beſt a have more 
than enougli of ourrowhs > 1 19 21010 1 10099 
If men would maintain n e ens ae 
they ſhould carefully conſider hat they do, eſpe- 
eially what they ſpeak in eompany j if a man do 


he that is ſilent; eautious and waryp hath a mighty 
advantage of him chat ſpeaks : great diſcoveries are 
made by what men ſay ; for hereby: they turn their 
in. ſide out- ward ʒ if a man ſpeak little, and what 


he faith be of great- worth and weighty moment, 
this man will be thought to have all myſtery in him 


but if a man ſpeal much and to Httle purpoſe, he is 
ſoon ſeen throighy/ and known to be-ſlillow, and 
no man can value him. It is in this caſe as in the 


caſe that ſome complain of, want of love: ſome are 
very ſenſible that they are ſlighted, and not regard- 
ed as they thould be; they complain they are not 
loved, and no wonder, if they have nothing in them 


that ĩs lovely; for men that are perfunctory, ſhght 
_ —_ they muſt bs undervalued 3 where men 


have 


once engage in diſcourſe, men will ſee his meaſure; 
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have nothing lovely in them, they cannot be loved, 
for can you have an act upon an unſuitable object? 
Neither God nor reafon requires love to a perſon 
that is not lovely: a man may pity and compaſſio- 
nate, but not love. We are wont to ſay of God 
himſelf, that he may have a love of compaſſion and 
commiſeration towards ſinners, but he cannot have 
a love of complacency and delight, till ſinners be 
reconciled and reſtored to the image of God: in 
this caſe therefore, they that are ſenſible that they 
are diſreſpected, ſſighted, neglected and not regards» 
ed; if they would have credit and eſteem; it they 
would be minded; let them think of better behavi- 
our; and if they would n n ne 
ny things. 409 . 

But all this is to give you qpocki of the notion, 
bag beter things are veneralle. Phere is a diſpari- 
ty in things. St. aul hath this notibn, Rom. ii. 18. 
Aud approveſt the things that are more excellent. $0 
Phil. i. 10. that us may atprove:things that are ex- 
cellent. There are things that are deſpicable, and 


there are things that are honourable: : and as it is 


in things, ſoit is in perſons; there is that which 
is below the ſtate, the place, the dignity, of ſuch ot 
ſuch a perſon ; and if he doth it, it tis unbecoming 
him, and he will be neglected and under-valued, 
and all the world cannot help him 3 he that cannot 
juſtly eſtimate and value himſelt, that doth, not; 


know what is fit for one in his circumſtances, can», 


not maintain eſteem. We ſhould put on the man's 
garment,” and put off children cloaths ; nothing 
more abſurd than an old child, nothing more lovely 

than 
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than ſobriety in younger years. We are not, as 
the Platoni/ts ſay, to give up ourſelves to be led by 
the childiſh part that is in ourſelves; but we ſhould 
maintain that which God hath appointed to be his 
deputy, that which is to govern : always follow the 
reſolution of ſober and impartial reaſon. Not that 
any one is too good for the neceſſary occaſions of 
life; no, it was a gallant man that ſaid, nothing that 


becomes a man, ar it worthy of a min, but I can do if 


called to it. Though a man hath authority and 
command over others, though all honour, though 
all wealth, c. yet thoſe things that are the moſt 
unhandſome and the moſt inferior performances of 
the life of man, every man muſt do for himſelf; as 
witneſs all annoyances from diſeaſes, all ſort of e- 
vacuation, all diſcharges of nature: theſe are all to 
be performed by every man for himſelf ; therefore 
no reaſon for haughtineſs and preſumption; no 
man doth a meaner office for any man in the world, 

than he doth for himſelf: therefore we are not to 
be too coy, and- think ourſelves too good for the 
neceſſary occaſions of life ; which conſidered, would 
abate pride and conceit, and make us not to deſpiſe 
others no! RH ee * lows 
neſs of condition. YG 

— thire-s as e to. 
| be given, but there will be a variation according to 


the rules of prudence; with reſpect to the variation 


— peung of times, and difference of 
places, 
And havin thus dectared to you the notion, in 


ſeveral inſtances of ſeveral caſes and — 
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Iam now to proceed to ſpecial directions; for the 
life of all notion, is to bring it down to particulars, 
that it may be a rule of practice: therefore I add 
ſeveral rules, with which if you comply, you may 
be ſure you ſhall have regard, and be in eſteem. 
1/t, Therefore TI do ſuggeſt upon this account, 
that men lay aſide all affefation or imitation ; no 
two things are more ridiculous, nauſeous and ful- 
ſome, than affectation and imitation. | Every man's 
own mode is natural, and he will do beſt in that 
way, and it will beſt become him; it will better 
ferve his turn, and be more acceptable to others; 
every man is pleaſed to ſee a man do that which is 
natural to himſelf: but affectation and imitation do 
diſcover that the mind is empty and the perſon con- 
ceited; the mind is empty, i. e. he hath not within 
himſelf whereby to direct and govern himſelf; and 
next, he is concei ted. And what doth" more diſpar- 
age a man? Such a man will be importune and 
ſelf-aſſuming, and impoſing upon others; than 
which nothing is more rejected with diſdain, In a 
way of affe@tation and imitation, : a man never does 
well. RAE 
' 2dly, Let there be no moroſeneſs, ie, cenſe- 
riouſneſt, ſeorrity, eynicalneſs, or fHatilineſs in a man's 
carriage ; but all Priendlineſs, familiarity, kindnifs, 
harmony and compliance in converſe. My reaſon is, 
becauſe /tatelineſs is an eye-ſore to every body; he 
is looked upon as burdenſome, who is of this tem- 
per : for take it for granted, that none but thoſe that 
are baſe, none but thoſe that will make themſelves 
ſlaves for ends, will bear another's either ſcorn or. 
5 neglect; 


/ 
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neglect ; and theſe do it hut externally neither. Let 
not men take upon them to cenſure and be ſevere 5 
no man in goodneſs doth fo far tranſcend another, 
as to take ſa much upon him to weigh another in 
his balance. Neither let men be churliſb; if he that 
is by repute and eſteem acknowledged to be the beſt 
man in the company's be civil and courteous and 
condeſcending ; it will gratify and oblige, and in 
reſpect of an inferior, is next to giving a gift: and 
he that is inferior, thinks himſelf regarded, if he be 
fairly treated, kindly uſed, and diſmiſſed upon fait 
terms; but an the other ſide, churli/bneſs is received 
with indignity, and procures, neither eſteem nor 
good affection. How infamous is the very name of 
he uſed David lo difingenuouſly and. unhandſome- 
ly.: he, was the greateſt provocation. ta good Da- 
vid's ſpirit, that ever he met with: he that could 
bear Shimeiꝰs erke ape bear NataPs chur- 
liſhneſs. Mee 

3h, Let every one Eno * en plate, fate and 
circumſtances ; ; his on meaſure, degree and propor- 
tion; and accommodate himſelf ſuitably thereto :, 
let him be ſure not to exceed, nor to ſall too much 
betow ; yet rather on, the, yielding hand, than on, 
the ofurping.; ; rather a little below à man's place, 
than at all above it: it is ſafe for a man nat to va- 
lue himſelf dy his own private ſenſe only, but by the 
opinion of diſcerning perſons ; for where a man is: 
concerned he is apt to be partial ; therefore ſee 
partly with other mens eyes. But then there are 


known caſes 3 ; in theſe let no men fail: let men 
remember 
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remember what they are, where they are, before 
whom, in whoſe preſence: it hes upon men to con 
ſider cheir ages, places, relations, function, educati- 
on; and to proportion themſelves accordingly. The 
majeſty of a parent, of a ſuperior or of a governour z 
theſe in ſome meaſure are a repreſentative of God 
to us: there is a ſpeciality of divine preſence, where 
there is given the ſpirit of rule and government: it 
ts ſaid of Caleb, he was a man of another ſpirit. U- 
pon theſe terms of inequality, as to parents, maſters 
and governours, there is more to be tendred than 
received : but then among equals, and in other 
communications between men, there ought to be 
friendlineſs and affability ; for in theſe caſes there 
is a propottionable independency of one upon ano- 
ther: therefore if you look for reſpect, give reſpect; 
for in an equality of converſe, no man can expect 
more than he is willing to give. 

athly, I propoſe in the next place, that men would 
not pver-abamd in ſpeech. Be not over-talkative : 
two things tend mightily to mens reproach ; much 
talking, and much talking of a man's felf. For the 
former, overmuch talking, the wiſe man doth very 
much admoniſh us in this particular, Prov. x. 19. In 
enultitude of words there wanteth not n; but he that 
refraineth his lipi is wiſe, And Pro. xvii. 28. even 
4 fool when he holdeth his prace 1s counted wiſe, and 
: be that ſhwtteth his lips is efteemed a man of under- 
| ftanding. He ſpends too faſt, that talks too much; 
| he ſpends faſter than he gets : for the notions of the 
1 mind do not bubble ſo thick. No man is greatly 
, valuable, where he hath not conſidered ; and- no- 
. man 
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man hath leiſure to conſider all things; men there- 
fore where they have not conſidered, ſhould rather 
be patient to hear, than forward to ſpeak; now, if 
a-man vent all that is in his mind at once, what 
will he have to ſay after ? It is a ſaying of a very 
wiſe man; men have often found cauſe to be ſorry, 
that they have talked too much, but very ſeldom 
have repented that they have held their peace: how- 
ever this is only the-notion. Let not a man engage 
further than his ſtock ; let him not be forward to 
vent raw and unconcocted ſuppoſitions ; but let him 
have well-digeſted thoughts, that he may thereby 


render himſelf valuable. But then for the other, to 


talk much in campany, of a man's ſelf ; this is hardly 
capable of an apology. Let a man free himſelf of 
this, of all things; for it is very offenſive and ful« 
ſome, and doth declare a man to be very ſhallow 
and empty, and not to have conſidered. He doth 


hereby arrogate and aſſume to himſelf, and intimates 


others poverty; he makes himſelf all; by it a man's 
diſcretion and modeſty are called in queſtion ; the 
direction of the wiſe man is, let another man's lips 
praiſe thee, and not thy own. St. Paul was put upon 
it to ſpeak of himſelf more than he choſe to do; 
and when he ſpeaks of things concerning himſelf, 
he puts in ever and anon, I. ſpeak like a fool. 2 Cor. 


Xi. 21. | Howbeit wherein-ſoever any is bold, I ſpeak 


fooliſhly, I am bold alſo. Verſe 23. Are they miniſters 
of Ghrijt ? I ſpeak as a fool, I am more. Intimating 
that unleſs there be very great cauſe, whoſoever 
talks much of himſelf in company, he talks like a 


fool, 
5thly, And 
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sthly, And laſtly, above all things ſtand at a dit 
tance from, and avoid all immorality and turpitude : 
this God requires of us, and this is neceſſary to the 
welfare of our fouls, and fundamental to our credit. 
For no man hath credit enough to controul the 
rule of right; no perſon hath credit enough to coun- 
tenance, cover, or palliate that which is foul ; no 
one hath credit enough to patroniae that which is 
filthy or diſhoneſt 3 be ſure therefore always to be 
found in the truth, and be ſure always to do that 
which is right: whoſoever doth commit fin, he doth 
fink below his own nature : for there is no natural 
action that is ſo mean as every ſinful action is, 
W hoſoever therefore ſins, doth that which is un- 
worthy of himſelt and below himſelf ; for ſin is be- 
low any man; as there is no true ſelf-love in wick- 
edneſs, ſo there is no true ſelf-reverence if a man 
do wickedly ; and it is obſerved that he that doth 
not reverence himſelf, hath no reverence for God z 
and he that will not bluſh upon the ſenſe of a foul 
action out of reſpect to himſelf, he will never bluſh 
out of reſpect to God. Sin is every man's diſhon- 


Theſe are the things that are requiſite to ſuch a 
temper, as may command reverence and eſteem, 
And now becauſe carriage and behaviour is relative 
to company and converſe, I will give you ſome rules 
and directions for the government of a man's ſelf in 
company; that ſo you may take the full latitude of 
this ſubject. 

1. Be ſparing and tender in making compariſons 
either of perſons or of things ; for compariſons are 
always 
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always W 2b n eee 1 diſ- 
ſure. 

2. Preſs no e hd rational mel ; arid 
fill allow of leiſurely conſideration : the reaſon of 
the mind is thy beſt inſtrument, and the only one 
thou haſt wherewith to do that which we call man's 
work; what cannot be done by ity thou canſt not 
do at all. Thou haſt done thy duty, when thou 
haſt put forth thy rational propoſal ; if you move 
further, it is to your loſs; you move, but you do 
not move forward; what comes after the reaſon 
thou haſt given, will be certainly weaker; a man 
had better loſe his cauſe, then venture his credit 
further: and give time for leiſurely conſideration: 
do not think that he that you go 'about to inform, 
ought to leave his opinion and be of thy judgment 
all of a ſudden ; for he will be too light and vain, 
if he do ſo. But if he that heareth thee; will take 
time to conſider, and to confer with others; thou 

oughteſt to be pleaſed with it; he doth well, and 
thou art to ſatisfy thy ſelf with _— ſpoken reaſon 
and held forth truth, 

3. Be ſure thou keep out of all heat and paſſion. 
When any thing is to be done or ſpoke, watch care- 
fully over thy paſſions and affections. For if thou 
art in a paſſion, thou art leſs than thy ſelf. I will 
allow a man to be warm in his argument, and to 
multiply his reaſons; but never let him provoke 
himſelf to paſſion, nor provoke others. This is to 
quarrel, not to reaſon, Zeal for a man's cauſe is 
allowable ; but provocation of a' man's ſelf or o- 
thers, tends to miſchief; A man hath an idol with- 
TELE in 
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in himſelf, worſhips ſome fancy of his own mind, 
when he qver-eagerly and paſſionately promotes his 
own ſenſe ; and it is contrary to the apoſtle's direc- 
Goth Famer i. 19. Let every man be fwift to hear, 
flow to ſpeak, Alis to wrath, &c. James iii. 17. The 
toiſdem that is from above, is fir ft pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, &c. Therefore while there is any thing to 
ſay, fall not into paſſion, neither run into ſuch a 
heat as may cloud and diſturb a man's reaſon. 

4. Let order be eractiy kept in ſpeaking. - Now 
order requires theſe two things: 1. Speak not in 
confuſion, but one after another; one not to ſpeak; 
till the other hath done. This is the expteſs rule 
of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xiv. 30. If any thing be reveal 
ed to another that ſitteth by, let the firſt hold his peace 3 
for ye may all prophecy one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted ; and the ſpirit of the prophets 
are ſubjett to the prophets, that is, the ſpirit in every 
particular perſon is ſubject to that perſon; and one 
man muſt not be concluded by another man's ſenſe. 
2. Hear firſt the expteſſion of years; and the diſco- 
very of wiſdom, and ſearch and attend the effects 
of education. Let the ancient ſpeak, for they have 
conſidered wiſdom. Give advantage to age, and 
allowance to experience and education: it is not i- 
maginable (unleſs it is ſuppoſed that God will work 
a miracle) that one that hath been a drudge in the 
world, and alienated Himſelf from mental improve- 
ment, ſhould be able to contend with him that hath 
conſulted with authority, and found out the wiſdom 
of the world. In converſe therefore, let days and 
years and education ſpeak firſt : thus Elihu did; 

Vo. III. D d who 
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who was a gallant perſon, no doubt, Feb xxxii. 5. 
He would not fpeak till his ſuperiors had ſpoke 
what they would. ; { ſaid, days ſhould ſpeak, and mul- 
titude of years fhould teach tuiſdom, &c. and when 
they had nothing further to ſay, then he ſpoke: 
tho there was an impulſe upon his own ſpirit, yet 
eee ee ee 
tunity. 

5. x „ b deve to ſpeak, bn 
converſe let every one be heard; otherwiſe it is 
diſreſpect, and you do worſe than to turn him out 
of your company. 

6. In diſcourſe be careful to give liberty — 
6 do not only ſpeak, but hear what will be 
returned ; if a man have propoſed, let him ſtay for 
a reply. Solomon hath told us, Prov. xviii. 17. That 


he that is firſt in his own cauſe, ſeemeth juſt ; but he 


that cometh after, ſearcheth him out. Let reaſons be 
conferred. together in caſe of difference of opinions, 
for if you do not give fair leave and opportunity of 
anſwering, then haply the argument that you diſ- 
courſed of, may paſs without a juſt interpretation, 
and the credit of the meeting be marred, _. 

7. Daeſpiſe no body's ſenſe ; yea though his reaſon 
be not ſatisfactory ; and tho you think you can ſee 
through it and anſwer it, yet deſpiſe no body's ſenſe, 
for truly the ſenſe of a good mind, eſpecially if it 
bath been conſidered, is valuable; the ſenſe of a 
good mind, becauſe he hath experience ; the ſenſe 
of a conſiderative mind, becauſe he hath taken pains, 
8. Be content, finally, that others ſhould differ from 


you in opinion. It is always ſuſpicious, when a man 
is 
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is over-zealous that every body ſhould be of his 
mind: there-is no reaſon at all why any man ſhould 
be aggrieved becauſe others will not ſubmit to his 
ſayings, nor agree with his apprehenſions, but take 
the liberty of enjoying their own thoughts ; for 
they do but uſe their common right. It is not ne- 
ceſlary all ſhould be alike minded, eſpecially in 
matters of doubt, difficulty and uncertainty ; after 
debate therefore, let thoſe go away without preju- 
dice, that are unſatisfied in your opinion. 

Theſe are the things, which being obſerved, will 
greatly recommend mens perſons, adorn mens ſpi- 
rits, and render chriſtians very commendable ; but 
if neglected, there will be miſbehaviour, grievance, 
and offence ; ; and theſe three evils will follow con- 
verſe ; 1. It will not be to edification ; 2. It will 
not be at all to encreaſe good affection, but to the 
prejudice of it ; arid, 3. It will tend to the great 
diſadvantage of thoſe that meet, and to the abate- 
ment of the eſteem of each other in one atiother's 
eyes z for you will know one another's impotency 
ſo much by converſe, that your worth will be abat- 
ed ; and they who met in expectation of good will; 
part unſatisfied and diſcouraged. 

Theſe things I have offered to you towards the 
obtaining and promoting this gallant temper and 
noble diſpoſition, that the apoſtle recommendeth to 
us upon the account of chriſtianity under this head, 
whatſoever things are venerable, 
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WWhatſeever things, are venerable, grave camel, 
ſecmly, honourable: | 


1 Hove diſcourſed upon this ond Te 4 mora- 
lity : and ſhall conclude at this time with ſome 


- 19613 129; 


inferences. 
| And the fir/t ſhall be chat of tie aþoltle, Ron IM, 
| xiii 13. Lit us walk honeſtly ; 3 Þ it is tranſlated, 
| but the Greek word 1 is, decently, comely, gracefully, 
beſeemingly, modeſtly. Now theſe excellencies will 
be ornaments of grace to our heads, &c. as Solomon 
faith, Prov. i. 9. and 1 Pet. iii. 4. The ornament of 
a meek and a quiet ſpirit, &c. Theſe may gain S 
perſons eſteem, and to their profeſſions credit; 
you have the phraſe, 1 Pet. ii, 12. Having Arr 
converſation honeſt among the Gentiles, It's more 
than ſimply honeſt ; it is a beautiful converfation 
{that whereas they ſpeak againſt you as evil deers, they 
may by your good works, which they fhall behold, glori- 
H God in the day of viſitation ;) ſo that men behold- 
ing it, may ſee cauſe to thagnify the grace of God. 
Let us remember what we profeſs, and carry in 
mind what chriſtianity doth import; it's a high 
matter of prudence, to know what is fit and come- 
ly 
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ly and convenient, &c. And much more of under- 
ſtanding and reaſon, and ſxill, and diligence, and 
preparation, goes, to make up good carriage, than 
men imagine. It lies upon men to conſider their 
ages, ſtates, places, Sc. and do accordingly. For, 
2s Solomon tells us, Eccleſ. x. 1. as dead flies cauſe the 
ointment of the apotbecary to ſend forth 4 flinking ſa- 
pour; ſo doth a little fally him that is in reputation for 
wiſdon and hqnour, One may render himſelf the 


more deſpicable and contemptible for his honour, 


if he do not know | how in the carriage of himſelf 


to maintain it: therefore great care is to be taken, 


that a man forfeit not his diſcretion, by raſhneſs and 
unadviſedneſs, But then a man forfeits himſelf, by 
having to do with unrighteauſneſs. By an act of 
imprudence a man forteits his diſcretion, but by an 
act of f umighteouſneſs a man makes himſelf a finer 
violates the. peace of his conſcience, and loſes his 
integrity, We muſt always have a care that we 
fail not here; fox no man hath credit enough to 
patronize, countenance, or palliate that which is 
diſhoneſt, baſe, vile and filthy. This for certain; 
truth and right are greater than all the power in the 
world; for right is the ſettled thing of the world, 
ſettled : and immutable, and it is a law in things, and 
gives laws to perſons, Therefore be ſure that you 
be found in the truth, and be ſure that you do that 
which is right: truth and right, tho they may be 
over-born, for a while, yet they will prevail in the 
iſſue, It is well obſerved of ſome of. the moraliſts, 
that whoſoever doth ſin, doth act below his nature; 
ita man ſins and tranſgreſſes the rule of right, no- 
D d 3 thing 
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thing is more vile to himfelt than himſelf; and he 
can charge more upon himſelt than upon any other, 
becauſe every man is privy to his own iniquity, to 
all the thoughts of his own mind, to all his on ir- 
regularities and miſbehaviours; reverence thyſelf : 
(a great rule of a;) but no man can have a due 
reverence for himſelf, that doth conſent to fin and 
iniquity ; (for as there is no true ſelf-love in wick- 
edneſs, ſo no true ſelf-reyerence ;) and if a man 
hath no reverence for himſelf, and for his own na- 
ture, ſo as not to abuſe it and diſorder it; he hath 
no reverence for God, there is nothing in the world 
hath more of God in it, than man hath ; for in re- 
ſpect ot his intelligence and onderfianding, he repre- 
ſents the firſt intelligent agent, the all- wiſe God; 
in reſpect of the priviledge of liberty and fivedom, 
he repreſents God again; and in reſpect of goodneſs 
of diſpoſition, which unh dcth run through the 
nature of man (till man hath abuſed himſelf) he 
doth repreſent that candour and benignity that doth 
abound i in God: therefore let à man reverence 
himſelf ; and reverence to a man's ſelf is this, that 
though a man be alone, though no eye ſees him, 
though he can carry it out or defend it by power, 
yet he will not do what is baſe and diſhonourable, 
becauſe he is made in the image of God, and proves 
both the exiſtence of the Deity,” and declares his 
perfections: and he that will not bluſh becauſe of 
his own vileneſs out of the ſenſe of his own nature, 
becauſe he hath done that which is contrary to the 
light of reaſon ahd conſcience : he will not bluſh 


out of reſpect and reverence to God: it is the per- 
ſon's 
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ſon's diſhonour, be he who he will, that doth that 
which is ſordid, baſe and unworthy. That is the 
firſt thing upon the conſideration of this charge, 
whatſoever things are venerable. | 

But ſecondly ; it will be found not ſo eaſy, as per- 
ſons neglective of themſelves imagine, to be in com- 
pany ; eſpecially to ſpeak in company; for if a man 
did but conſider the many requiſites to fitting beha- 


viour, he would not think it fo eaſy for him to be. 


in company; and if men were but aware what is 
fitting to ſpeak in company, they would hold their 
peace till they had conſidered and prepared ſome- 
thing to offer ; eſpecially if they did conſider what 
ſtreſs our Saviour hach laid upon ſpeaking ; out of thy 
mouth thau ſhalt be juſtified, and out of thy mouth thou 
Halt be condemned. If we did conſider our Saviout's 
notion in it, we ſhould not be ſo forward. A man 
is judged what is in him, by what his mouth brings 
forth : a man is not known what he is, till he 
ſpeaks ; as ſoon as he. has ſpoken, he is known ; 
and they that are wiſe and intelligent, ſee his inſide. 
Pray — how many reaſons and arguments St. 
James uſeth, to declare the difficulty of governing 
a man's tongue; James iii, from the 2d verſe to the 
IIth; For i in many things we offend all : if any man 
: offend not in ward, the ſame is a Perfect man, and able 
alſo to bridle the whole body. Behold, we put bits into 
the harſes mouths, that they may obey us, and we turn a- 
bout their whole body. Behold alſo the ſhips, which 
though they be ſo great, and are driven of fierce winds, 
yet are they turned about with a very ſmall helm, whe 
therſagver the grvernor lifleth : even ſo the tongue is a 
little 


—— 
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little FREE and boafteth great things : behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth ; and the tongue is a 
| fire, a world of i iniquity : and fot is the tongue amongſt 
our members, that it dfileth the whole body, and ſetteth 
on fire the courſe of nature, and it is ſet on fire of hell. 
For every kind of beaſts, and of birds, and of ſerpents, 
and things 1 in the ſea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of 
mankind : but the tongue can no man tame, it is an un- 
ruly evil, \ full of deadly poiſon, &c. It is ſuch an un- 
ruly evil and fo exorbitant, that ĩt ſometimes blaſ- 
phemes God ; _ ſometimes, it violates all rules of 
charity ; and lle makes account that a man diſcharg- 
eth himſelf eminently well, if he govern his tongue, 
And pray conſider what proviſion there is in na- 
ture, for the government of a man's tongue. There 
is firſt, the reaſon of the mind: and that is the beft 
governor in the whole creation; for the tongue 
ſhould always follow the reaſon of the mind, and 
only utter what the reaſon of the mind doth ſug- 
geſt. A man talks like a fool, when he talks with- 
out the reaſon of his mind. That is the firſt. And 
then let me add next: that the wiſeſt men amongſt 
us do very well know that the notions of the mind 
do not bubble ſo faſt ; ſo that he that will be always 
talking, doth talk fafter than -he thinks ; therefore 
he muſt of neceſfity talk fooliſhly. For a man is 
not fit to ſay any thing, till he hath the notion in 
his mind, and conſidered it and concocted it: if a 
man would lay aſide his thoughts, and return to 
them ſometime after, he would better judge of them. 
"Therefore a man muſt not be too haſty to engage 


himſelf in ſpeaking. It becomes a man in company 
to 
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to ſpeak with great caution, and upon conſiderati- 
on ; a reaſon is a thing of great weight and mighty 
moment; for it commands either an anſwer or ſub- 
jection. Now when a man pretends to ſpeak rea- 
ſon, he ſpeaks that which every man muſt either 
anſwer or obey; and it is the ſame thing to comply 
with God, and to do that which reaſon doth require. 
If a man therefore pretends to ſpeak reaſon, he doth 
engage every man either to anſwer and fhe him 
where he is miſtaken, or elſe to yield obedience: 
Now if a man pretend to give reaſon for an argu- 
ment, when it is no reaſon, but rather nonſenſe ; it 
is as unnatural, as for a parent to give a child a 
ſtone inſtead of bread. In this cafe I may ſay as 1s 
ſaid by Foab to Abimaaz, 2 Sam. xviii. 22. He 
would needs be running, and Jab ſaid, wherefore 
wilt thou run, my ſon ; ſeeing thou haſt no tidings rea- 
dy. So we may ſay univerſally : one who values 
his credit, ſhould not engage in an argument where= 
of he hath not well conſidered; It is a madneſs for 
any man to engage himſelf in any argument of dif- 
courſe, wherein he is not prepared, whereof he hath 
not conſidered. And alſo a great deal of reverence 

is due to company; eſpecially whete there is either 
2 parent, a maſter, or a governour. A man ſhould 
be pofleſt of the worth of others, and the facredneſs 
of community. For ſociety of men is honourable; 
though there be not one perſon in the company that 
is ſo. In the preſence of a man's betters and ſupe- 
riors, or in the preſence of a ſociety of men; it 
men be not very intent and watchful over them- 
ſelves, it is eafy for them ta loſe themſelves, by in- 


conſiderateneſs 
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conſiderateneſs or over-haſtineſs. Many that have 
been in high eſtimation, have loſt * when 
they come into preſence. St. Paul takes notice that 
he himſelt laboured under this ; 2 Cor. x. 10. For 
lis letters (ſay they) are weighty and powerful, but his 
baduly preſence is weak, and his. ſpeech contemptible, 
What doth the apoſtle refolve on, to be done in 
this caſe ? ver ſe 11. Let ſuch a one think this, that 
ſuch as we are in ward by letters when we are abſent, 
ſuch will we be alſo indeed when we are preſent. He 
that cannot, had better keep out of company, or be 
careful how he comes in company, if he be not a- 
ble to maintain the credit he had before he came 

into company, or beiore he did engage. And theſe 
are the two inferences that I make. 1. That every 
man in his converiation obſerve decency and order, 
and do things that are grave, comely, ſeemly, and 
ſuitable to his ſtate and condition; and when he 
comes into company, then eſpecially that he conſi- 
der that he act like himſelf. 2. If he doth engage 
in ſpeech; that he do not venture upon rude, raw, 
undigeſted, unconcocted words and phraſes; but 
that he conſider and have always the reaſon of his 
mind for the guide of his tongue. 

In the next place, I ſhall tell you what are the 
ingredients that are requiſite and neceſſary to the 
qualification of that man, that would render himſelf 
valuable and conſiderable, and that pretends to this 
accompliſhment : and they are theſe four. I/. A 
conſtancy inmovealle; ſo as always to be found the 
ſame. 2dly. A patience invincible; ſo as never to be 


diſturbed from any thing without, 34). Such an. 
everneſs 
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evenneſs and compoſure of mind and ſpirit, as not to 
be up and down, high and low. 4thly. Such a ge/- 
ture and carriage, as may no ways argue a ſpirit ei- 
ther over eager or forward, If you would approve 
yourſelves worthy, charge yourſelves in theſe four 
particulars : and whoſoever canreach them, he wil 
be able to ſatisfy God and his own conſcience in 
this charge that the apoſtle 7255 upon us. An ac- 
count of theſe four. | 

1/t, A conflancy immoveable 3 ſo as always to be 
found the ſame.” This is a great charge; but this 
we ſhould aim at. A great many men differ one 
day and another, more from themſelves, than any 
two men do. Many men do fo little govern them- 
ſelves, that thoſe that are acquainted with them do 
not know how reaſon may take with them, if they 
be out of temper. A man ſhould take care to be 
always the ſame. I know there is Tome difficulty 
in this, becauſe of our bodies: every man is ſollici- 
ted by his body, and our bodies are over-ruled by 
the very temper and variation of the air; and no 
man can over-come his bodily temper, but by great 
wiſdom ; yet this is attainable; for if reaſon were 
(as it ought to be, ) the ſettled law of life and acti- 
on; it would be then eaſy. For reaſon is regular 
and uniform, and always ſelf-conſiſtent : tis hu- 
mour that is various and unconſtant, and that drives 
a man off from himſelf. 

2dly, A patience invincable ; ſo as never to be dil. 
turbed by things that are without us. And truly a 
man doth not do himſelf right, if he do not live 


from within, but from without ; for what are the 
| things 
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things without a man, in compariſon with his felf- 
enjoyment, which lies in the ſerenity of his mind, 
the calmneſs and good compoſure of his ſpirit, the 
peace and quiet of his canſcience ? And this good 
compoſure of our ſpirit, is attainable, if we be re- 
ſolved that neither the partial or incompetent opini- 


on and ſenſe of byſtanders, and incapable judges» 


nor the changes of things which are mutable. and 
uncertain, nor the various accidents of this uncer- 
tain world; that none of theſe ſhall drive a man 
from hidnfelE;- And indeed they ought not: for a 
man is a little world to himſelf, and may enjoy him- 
ſelf within, if things there be right and n 5 
however diſturbed things are without. 

3dly, Such a compoſure of mind e of tema 
* as not to be ſometimes up, ſometimes down, 
ſometimes high, ſometimes low. And indeed this 
is to be one day a man, another day to be a no-bo- 
dy; one while more than himſeit, another, while 
leſs than any body. Who would be ſo unlike him- 
ſelf ? certainly every. man in his reaſon, will con- 
clude that this is unbecoming and unſatisfactory, 
to be ſometimes triumphant and full of confidence, 
and othervehiles to be a drowned mouſe; (as we y, 
unactive and diffident, ſunk and deficient, | 

- 4thly, Such a geflure and carriage, as: may no 
ways argue a ſpirit either over eager or forward. 
And truly if a man conſiders that there is a bitter- 
fweet in all the things of this world, a ſnoxtneſs and 


an unſatisfactorineſs in all our enjoyments, he will 


then find that it is fit he ſhould maintain an indif- | 
a toward them, and an independency upon 


them 
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chem. There is that in them, which doth abate 
the content and ſatisfaction that any man can have 
in them. For they are limited and reſtrained good 
chings ; and therefore it is mainly requiſite for a 
man of reaſon and religion, to retain an indifferen- 
cy towards them and an independency upon them. 
Jo expreſs this, I will repeat a character of 
one in a former age; one of whom it was ſaid, that 
he had © a conſtancy immoveable : a moderation ſo 
* well behaving itſelf, an evenne/s ſo marvellous; 
6 = he ſpoke not one word higher than another; 

us'd any geſture which might argue a —_ o- 
* * or forward.” _ 

"Theſe four things I propoſe, as things e 
this gallant temper doth conſiſt, as principles of it; 
or as ingredients with it. v | 

Now becauſe things are doubly known; partly 
by themſelves, and partly by their contraries ; as I 
have ſhown you what this perfection is, ſo I will 
ſhew you what are its contraties. We fall ſhort 
theſe three ways. 

I.,, By dethroning or diſturbing reaſon ; by im- 
moderacy and exceſs : and this is fordid and baſe, 
for a man to gratify ſenſe, or comply with another's 
fancy, ſo as to diſturb his reaſon ; for reaſon is the 
top-excellency of God's creation, the higheſt com- 
munication of God to man in the moment of his 
creation: a man ſhould upon no terms be beaten 
off from the power ot uſing his reaſon ; he may 
miſbehave himſelf he knows not how much, or be 
carried he knows not where; if he be beaten off 
from the uſe of ſober teaſon: 


240, By 
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 2aly, By light carriage and behaviour, unſeemingly 
and unbecomingly in the judgments of ſober per- 
ſons : and here every body muſt conſider his place, 
his age, his authority, his circumſtances ; and it is 
his prudence to obſerve. all his affairs, and to 1 
and accommodate himſelf thereto. 

. 3dly, By neglect in governing aur ſpirits. And re- 
ally to neglect this, is to be wanting in the great 
charge of a-man's life. Solomon ſaith, he that can 
do this, that can govern his ſpirit well; doth a 
greater act of ſkill and power, than he that congue- 
reth @ city. Now there is a failure four ways in the 
governing a man's ſpirit. 1. When the mind is 
wainly fraught and paſſeſt. 2. When a man is in- 
toxicated with pride and conceit. 3. When a man 
gives himſelf up to ſelf-will. 4. When a man gives 
himſelf up to paſſion. In theſe four ways a man mis- 
behaves himſelf. Now to give you an account of 
theſe. 1. When a man is vainly fraught and poſſe/t: 
And certainly this man muſt be one of very great 
misbehaviour ; if he ſpeaks, he ſpeaks nothing but 
folly, madneſs and vanity ; for he that is inwardly 
vain and frothy, hath no inward ſtock at all ; there- 
fore if he ſpeaks, it is of things that are ſo ſorry 
and unworthy, that no wiſe man will abuſe his ears 
to hear them, nor throw away his time in liſtning 
after things ſo drofly ; nothing ſerious, nothing of 
ſolid judgment, comes from him. A man of a vain, 
empty, frothy ſpirit ; his language, ſpeech and be- 
haviour in converſe, muſt be the behaviour of a fool. 
2. When a man is intoxicated with pride and conceit. 


Pride, ſelf-love, vain-glory, that which we call a 
fancy 


e r 


2 
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fancy concerning a man's ſelf that he is ſome great 
body; it is a malady that doth pierce the ſoul ; and 
it doth ſo, gently and inſenſibly; but it makes 
a very ſhrewd wound: ſelf-love, blind ſelf- love, it 
is the moſt unhappy error; but it is the moſt ſelf- 
pleaſing ; therefore this man is moſt deſperately ill 
upon a ſpiritual account, becauſe he is pleaſed with 
his diſeaſe 3 and yet this diſeaſe takes much among 
men. It is an excellent ſaying of Cyprian ; . There 
is many a man that could not be tempted to ex- 
< ceſs in meat and drink and pleaſure, who yet 
cc have been ſeduced and led away by flatterers and 
* ſeeming admirers of them, into conceit of them- 
c ſelves.” And, as another ſaith ; * Thou conceit 
& and preſumption, fond imagination and vain- glo- 
& ry, thou alone of all things doſt inflame the 


“ minds and ſouls of men into a burning diſeaſe ;” 


And they that are afflicted with this mental diſeaſe, 
do never complain of it, nor ſeek after a remedy. 
Theſe perſons are out of all ways of cure, they are 
in a dangerous condition, and yet they do not know 
their diſeaſe ; and therefore are leſs concerned for 
means of cure. In this malady commonly men 
love thoſe beſt, who do them moſt harm ; and they 
reject their friends, and liſten to thoſe that are their 
real enemies, (to wit) the admirers of them, and 
the flatterers of them: therefore this evil is a fly e- 
vil, moſt dangerous and moſt deſperate, becauſe the 
man is out of the way of any cure. We pleaſe our- 
ſelves (ſaith one of the fathers) and take a great 
deal of content, to hear ourſelves flattered and ap- 
plauded. 3. When we give ourſelves up to felf-will. 


An 
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And this is the greateſt exorbitance in the world; 
there is nothing leſs becoming a chriſtian; there is 
nothing that denotes more contradiction to God, 
and variation from him, than to ſet up ſelf- will for 
a law. Nothing is more incongruous than for any 
finite or fallible creature to give an account by his 
will; for we are finite and of limited apprehenſions; 
we are fallible and ſubject to be miſtaxen ; and we 
are under a law; therefore to give will for a reaſon, 
nothing is more exorbitant, nothing more unbe- 
coming us limited, finite, and fallible creatures. Tis 
clean contrary to the ſpirit of our Saviour; for it is 
ſaid that he put himſelf into the form of a ſervant; 
and what is that ? A ſervant gives himſelf up to the 
will of his maſter, and to do his work; in ſo much 
that it is ſaid of a ſervant in the law, that he can 
neither will nor nill, but muſt do what he is ap- 
pointed: ſo our Saviour, when he prays, he ſaith, 
not my will, but thy will be done; and { come to do thy 
will, O God. And we are required upon our chriſti- 
anity to ceaſe from ourſelves ; and it becomes us as 
creatures to ceaſe from our own wills: acknowledge 
God in all thy ways, and lean not to thy own' under- 
landing. 4. When we give ourſelves up to paſſion. 
There is very little difference between a mad mar 
and a man in paſſion while he is in the fit; paſſion 
is a ſhort madneſs ; for it doth over-heat the blood, 
and if it be frequent, it breaks out into madneſs. A 
man if he break out into paſſion, muffles his under- 
ſanding, and puts his ſoul in the dark. It is a 
ſtorm in a man's breaſt, it makes his eyes to ſparkle 


with fire, his teeth to gnaſh in his head, his tongue 
to 
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to ſtutter, and his face to look pale. The comedi- 
an hath it excellently z . forbear me a little, for 
«, I am angry, fo that I dare not truſt myſelf, I am 
e not at home, I am not my own.“ This for paſ- 


lions (-/; 1115 

And ſo I have given an account of this charge of 
the apaſtle, whetſaever things are venerable ; both 
affirmatively, what things are friends to it; and al- 
ſo, on the contraty, what things are enemies to it, 
and will not conſiſt with it. 

And now in the cloſe of all, to recommend all 
that I have ſaid, I ſhall ſhew you ſeveral eminent 
advantages which attend upon this which I call gra- 
vity, ſobriety, ſtaidneſs, ſeriouſneſs'of mind, ſeemly 
carriage, good behaviour. For under theſe I com- 
prehend this endowment. 

I. Theſe prepare the mind for learning and know- 
ledge. For nothing is to be faſtned upon a light and 
© airy temper. Thoſe that have their wits a wool- 
gathering, (as we ſay in our Engliſb proverb,) they 
are ſo much every where, that they are to be found 
no where. Without theſe endowments, a man will 
not be capable of culture, inſtruction, and educa» 
tion. 

2. Theſe are the true companions of wiſdom. Wid- 
dom walks with ſuch attendants, in ſuch an equip- 
age. Theſe are the proper retinues of wiſdom ; 
none truly wiſe, but thoſe who are competently at 
leaſt furniſhed with theſe. There is that which we 
Call wit, and that which we call wiſdom ; wit in 
compare with wiſdom, is a fit, a flaſh, a vapour of 
no continuance ; but wiſdom is conjoined with 

Vor, III. E e prudence 
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prudence 160 diſcretion. Now wit hath this ad- 
vantage, {for I would not diſparage wit, ) it may 


put by an abuſe, and prevent a miſchief; for if a- 


ny one be abuſed, if he have but wit to put it off, 


he may prevent a further evil. Wit hath prevent- 
ed many a duel ; for men to challenge one another 


and make a hich it is an argument of dulneſs ; for 


if they had but wit, they would come off in a more 
noble way and ſave the duel. Thus we ſee wit 
hath the advantage of putting by an evil; but wiſ- 
dom ſerves for all the purpoſes of life. 

3. Theſe diſpeſe the mind to all virtue. In this 
rich and fruitful ſoil (for ſuch is a mind thus quali- 
fied and governed ;) in this rich and fruitful foil, I 


ſay, all the feeds of univerſal goodneſs being ſown, 


will grow apace ; where the ſtaid thoughts of wiſ- 
dom are, theſe ſeeds will grow; for goodneſs is 


really knowledge digeſted, entertained, 


ſabmitted to, conſented to. 
4. Theſe procure from others, eue and ewes 


I remember the poet accurately expreſſeth it; If 


there be a tumult among the people, and a man 
of parts and of wiſdom appear in fight, they are all 
c diſperſed ;” a man of reverence and eſteem will 


command a multitude ; and it hath been ſhewed 


you that men render themſelves deſpicable, are 
lighted and neglected, when they diſcover their 
own weakneſs, emptineſs, vanity and folly, 
5. Theſe uphold mens ſuperiority, dignity and au- 
thority, ; whereas frothineſs and vanity of ſpirit, 
rudeneſs and lightneſs of behaviour, level perſons of 
greateſt difference and diſtinction. 
3712520 6. Theſe 
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6. Theſe do raiſe mens thoughts to the conſideration 
of things that are excellent : light and ſeather- headed 
people, find themſelves ſuitable employment to their 
light and airy minds; like Domitian the emperor of 
Rome, who was wont to retire himſelf from all wiſe 
company and the employment of the empire, to a 
ſun-ſhiny wall to catch flies; and as the poet hath 
it, theſe perſons follow after crows flying this way 
and that way, they have not left their childrens 
ſports. Thoſe that are of light and perfunctory 
ſpirits, they are never true eſteemers of worth. But 
the men of this ſober ſpirit, grave carriage and be- 
haviour, they who are endowed with this rare ac- 
compliſhment, they are always employed about bu- 
ſineſs of weight and moment, worthy the thoughts 
of men of brain and underſtanding. 
7. Theſe repreſent the divine majeſly and preſence. 
Acquaintance with theſe, gravity, ſeriouſneſs, ſobri- 
ety, &c. doth diſcharge us of that levity, rudeneſs 
and irreverence, that elſe is apt to follow us and 
accompany us in our approaches and addreſſes unto 
God : for he that doth uſe to play the fool, will be 
a fool in every company; and they who by diſpoſi- 
tion and temper and by long cuſtom and practice 


have brought themſelves into a habit of vanity and 


lightneſs, they are in a great averſation and indiſpo- 
ſition to gravity and ſeriouſneſs at all times and in 
every preſence ; ſo that even the ſenſe of the divine 
majeſty of heaven and earth, and the conſideration 
of his greatneſs, awes them not, neither can prevail 
with them to diſcharge their minds of their habitual 
rudeneſs and levity. This is therefore the laſt ; 

E e 2 acquaintance 
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with theſe perſections, does diſcharge 

| the mind of its levity and vanity, which otherwiſe 
will accompany men in their approaches and ad- 
dreſſes to God; for every man is carried out ac- 
cording to his diſpoſition, frame and temper. 
Theſe are the conſiderations whereby this moral 
perfection of ſtaidneſs of mind, ſoberneſs of ſpirit, 
gravity, ſeemlineſs of behaviour, good carriage, 
ſelf-government, ſtands recommended unto you. 
And thus I have given you an account of this ex · 
cellency. So you ſee what reaſon I had for my de- 
parting from the tranſlation, and rendering the 
words as I have done, whatſoever things are venerable. 


The end of the third Volume. 


